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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 
THE RoMAN CaTEcHIsM (Part II) 


As the frailty and weakness of human nature 
1.—Frequent and are well known, and as each one easily experi- 
patan mal ences their effects in himself, so no one can 
the sacrament fail to see the necessity of the sacrament of 
nS ie Penance. If, then, the diligence which the 
manded, pastor should manifest in all his instructions is 
to be measured by the weight and importance 
of the subject-matter, we must unreservedly confess that in 
the explanation of this sacrament he can never be too zealous. 
Nay, the explanation of the sacrament of Penance demands 
much greater care than even that of Baptism, because Baptism 
is administered only once and can never be repeated, while 
the sacrament of Penance may be administered, and in fact 
its repetition become necessary, as often as one falls into sin 
after Baptism. 

Hence it is that Penance is stated by the Council of Trent 
to be no less necessary for the salvation of those who have 
fallen into sin after Baptism, than is Baptism for those who 
have never been regenerated ; while the well-known words of 
St. Jerome, that Penance is “ the second plank after shipwreck,” 
have been highly approved by all who have written on sacred 
subjects since his day. For when a ship has been wrecked, 
the only hope of life is to seize, if possible, on some plank cast 
up by the wreck; so when once baptismal innocence is lost, 
there is no hope of salvation unless we have recourse to the 
plank of Penance. 

All this is intended to animate not only the pastor but 
also the faithful at large to guard against being found wanting 
in zeal for that which is of such far-reaching necessity. Im- 
pressed with a just sense of human frailty their most ardent desire 
should be, with divine assistance, to walk in the ways of God 
without any sin or failing; but should they sometimes fall, 
let them first of all turn their eyes towards the infinite goodness 
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of God who like a good shepherd binds up and heals the wounds 
of His sheep, and in the next place then let them bear in 
mind that this most saving remedy of Penance should never 
be deferred from day to day. 


Entering into the subject without further pre- 
2.—The several amble, it will first of all be useful to explain 
meanings of the various significations of the word penance, 
the word pen- é : 5 
ance. so as to guard against anyone being deceived 
by the ambiguity of the word. Some, for 
instance, by penance mean satisfaction ; while others, who are 
far removed from the teaching of Catholic faith, pretend that 
penance has nothing whatever to do with the past, and define 
it simply as “new life.’ It must, therefore, be shown that 
the meanings of penance are many :— 

(a) First of all, the word is applied to those who are dis- 
pleased with something which was previously pleasing to them, 
without, however, taking into consideration whether that thing 
is good or bad. Such is the repentance of those whose sorrow 
ts according to the world, not according to God!—a penance which 
worketh not salvation but death. 

(6) Another sort of penance is that which arises when, not 
for sake of God but for his own sake, one conceives sorrow for 
having committed some bad action which previously pleased 
him. 

(c) A third kind of penance is that in which we not only 
experience profound sorrow of soul, or give outward expression 
to that sorrow, but are imbued with that sorrow for the sake of 
God alone. ; 

To each of these classes of sorrow the word penance properly 
applies. 

But when we read in Holy Writ that God repented,? it is 
evident that the statement is figurative. This manner of ex- 
pression is accommodated to the mode of human speech, and 
Holy Scripture uses it as such to denote that God has resolved 
to effect some change, just as happens in the case of men who 
when sorry for something do all they can to change it. It is 
in this sense it is written that it repented Him that He had 
made man ;> and in another passage, that He had made Saul 
king.4 


1 2 Cor, vii. 10 2 Gen. vi, 6. 3 Gen, vi. 6, ¢@1 Kings xv, 11, 
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I.—PENANCE CONSIDERED AS A VIRTUE 


There is a wide difference between these various 
Fogle difference meanings of the word penance. The first sort 
etween the ‘ 
vatiousmean- of penance must be considered faulty; the 
aes of the second is merely an affliction and affection of a 
troubled soul; while we say the third is both 
a virtue and a sacrament, in which signification the word is 
here used. 

First of all we shall treat of penance as a virtue, not only 
because it is the pastor’s duty to form the faithful to every 
kind of virtue, but also because the acts of this virtue supply 
the matter as it were on which penance as a sacrament hinges ; 
and if from the beginning it is not rightly understood what really 
is the virtue of penance, it will be impossible ever thoroughly 
to comprehend the efficacy of the sacrament. 


_ In the first place, then, the faithful should be 
4—Penance is warned and exhorted to take every care and 
detestation of make every effort to obtain this interior sorrow 
sin witha firm of soul which we call a virtue, and without 
sinning no which exterior penance is of little avail. Now 
oer this interior penance is that by means of which 
we turn to God with all our heart, detest and hate the sins 
we have committed, and firmly and deliberately resolve to 
amend our past lives and corrupt practices in the hope of 
obtaining pardon through the mercy of God. 

Accompanying this penance, like an inseparable companion 
to detestation of sin, comes a sorrow—a sadness—which is an 
agitation or affection of the soul, and which many call a passion. 
Hence in the mind of several of the Fathers the definition of 
penance is based on anguish of mind such as that described. 


5.—Pre-supposes Faith, however, must precede penance in the 

faith. penitent man—without faith no man can turn 
to God ; and hence faith can in no way be rightly called a part 
of penance. 


That this interior penance is, as we have said, 
6.—Intetior pen- gq virtue is clearly proved by the numerous 
acoadmares precepts which God has given regarding it— 
a law (or precept) regulates those actions only 
which are undertaken meritoriously. 
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Besides this it cannot be denied that to be sorry when 
and how and to the proper extent is a virtue. Now the 
proper regulation of this sorrow is the function of the 
virtue of penance. For it sometimes happens that men con- 
ceive a kind of sorrow for their sins that is not equal to what 
is requisite. Nay, there are some, as Solomon writes, who are 
glad when they have done evil 1 while on the other hand there 
are others who so far abandon themselves to sorrow and uneasi- 
ness of mind as utterly to despair of salvation. Such seems 
to have been the case with Cain when he said: My iniquity is 
greater than that I may deserve pardon? and such certainly 
was the case of Judas who, urged on by remorse, hanged himself 
and lost both life and soul. By the virtue of penance, then, 
we are enabled to regulate our sorrow within due limits. 


The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
7.—Proved also ends which the truly penitent man proposes to 
phic tre himself. The first aim is to destroy sin and 
penitent has wipe away from his soul every spot and stain. 
se Na The second is to satisfy God for his sins, 
which is clearly an act of justice. True, indeed, between God and 
man there can be no strict justice, since they are both separated 
by an infinite interval; yet it is certain that between them 
there does exist a sort of justice which may be compared to that 
which exists between a father and his children, between a 
master and his slaves. The third is to return to the grace of 
God whose enmity and hatred he has incurred by the filthi- 
ness of his sin. Now all these ends sufficiently show that 
penance isa virtue. ; 


8.—The steps The steps leading up to this divine virtue should 
towards this : 
virtue. also be pointed out :— 

(2) The mercy of God first of all prevents us and turns 
our hearts to Him. Hence the Prophet’s prayer: Convert us, 
O Lord, to Thee, and we shail be converted3 

(2) Illumined by this light we next tend in spirit to God 
by faith: He, says the Apostle, that cometh to God, must believe 
that He is, and is a Rewarder to them that seek Him§ 

(c) Then follows a sense of fear, and the soul contemplat- 
ing the severity of the punishments meted out to sin is recalled 
therefrom. The words of Isaias seem to refer to this state of 
soul: As a woman with child, when she draweth near the time 


* Prov, ii, 14. 2 Gen, iv. 13. 3 Lam, v, 21. 4 Heb. xi. 6. 
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of her delivery, is in pain, and crieth out in her pangs ; so are 
we become. 

(d) Then comes the hope of obtaining pardon from God, 
and encouraged by this hope we resolve to change our lives 
and amend our ways. 

(e) Lastly, our hearts are inflamed by charity whence 
springs that filial fear characteristic of good and well-disposed 
children ; and thus dreading one thing only—the fear of offend- 
ing God’s majesty—we thoroughly abandon the habit of sin. 


Such, then, are the steps by which to attain 
9.—The principal the exalted virtue of penance—a virtue which 
see = Pife must be regarded as altogether divine and 
eternal. heavenly, and to the possession of which Holy - 
Writ promises the kingdom of heaven. Thus 
in St. Matthew it is written: Do penance, for the kingdom of 
heaven ts at hand ,? and in Ezechiel: If the wicked do penance for 
ail the sins he hath committed, and keep all My commandments, 
and do judgment and justice, living he shall live 3 and in another 
place: I desire not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and lives—words which clearly must be taken 
to mean eternal life. 


II.—PENANCE AS A SACRAMENT 


Regarding external penance it will be necessary 
zo.—Reason for +o show that it is in it the sacrament properly 
its institution. i 2 f 
consists, and that it possesses certain outward 
and sensible signs which denote the effect that takes place 
interiorly in the soul. 

(a) In the first place, however, it will be well to explain 
why it is that Christ our Lord was pleased to number Penance 
among the sacraments. One of His reasons certainly was to 
leave us no room for doubt regarding the remission of sin which 
was promised us by God when He said : If the wicked do penance, 
etc. For each one has good reason to distrust the accuracy 
of his own judgment on his own actions, and hence we could 
not but be very much in doubt regarding the truth of our in- 
ternal penance. It was to destroy this, our uneasiness, that our 
Lord instituted the sacrament of Penance, by means of which 


Dilsexxvis LF 2 2 Matt. iv. 17. 3 Ez, xviii. 21. 4 Ez, xxxili. 11. 
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‘we are assured that our sins are pardoned by the absolution 
of the priest ; as also to tranquillize our conscience by means 
of the trust we rightly repose in the virtue of the sacraments. 
The words of the priest sacramentally absolving us from our 
sins are to be accepted in the same sense as the words of Christ 
Himself when He said to the paralytic: Son, be of good heart— 
thy sins are forgiven thee. 

(b) In the second place, no one can obtain salvation unless 
through Christ and the merits of His passion ; and hence it was 
becoming in itself, and highly advantageous to us, that a sacra- 
ment should be instituted through the force and efficacy of 
which the blood of Christ flows into our souls, washes away all 
the sins committed after Baptism, and thus leads us to recognize 
that it is to our Saviour alone we owe the blessing of recon- 
ciliation. 

That Penance is a sacrament the pastor will 

11.—Penance have little difficulty in showing. As Baptism 

aha sacr@- is a sacrament because it blots out all sins, and 

especially original sin, so for the same reason 

Penance, which takes away all the sins of thought and deed 

committed after Baptism, must be regarded as a true sacra- 
ment in the proper sense of the word. 

Moreover—and this is the principal reason—since what is 
exteriorly done, both by priest and penitent, denotes the effects 
that takes place in the soul, who will venture to deny that 
Penance is invested with all the properties of a true sacrament ? 
For a sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing. Now the sinner 
who repents plainly expresses by his words and actions that 
he has turned his heart from sin; while from the words and 
actions of the priest we easily recognize the mercy of God 
exercised in the remission of sins. 

In any event, the words of our Saviour furnish a clear 
proof: I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in 
heaven.? The absolution announced in the words of the priest 
expresses the remission of sins which it accomplishes in the soul. 


pee aatiaa Not only should the faithful be instructed 

"ment may be that Penance is to be numbered amongst the 

receivedmore sacraments, but that it is one of the sacraments 
than once. : 

which may be repeated. To Peter who had 

asked whether pardon could be given to sin seven times our 


2 Matt, ix. 2, 2Matt. xvi, 19, ° 
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Lord replied: I say not to thee, till seven times; but till seventy 
times seven If, then, the pastor happens to encounter those 
who seem to distrust the infinite goodness and clemency of God, 
let him endeavour to inspire their minds with confidence, and 
raise them up to the hope of obtaining the grace of God. He 
will easily accomplish this object by explaining this and other 
passages which are frequently met with in Holy Writ; as well 
as by using the arguments and reasons which may be found 
in St. Chrysostom’s book on The Lapsed, and St. Ambrose’s 
books On Penance. 


III.—MATTER AND FORM OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


ars Now there is nothing that should be better 
of Penance. Known to the faithful than the matter of this 
sacrament; they should be taught that Penance 
differs from the other sacraments in this, that while the matter 
of the other sacraments is some thing whether natural or 
artificial, the matter as it were of the sacrament of Penance 
is the acts of the penitent—Contrition, Confession, and 
Satisfaction—as has been declared by the Council of Trent. 
Now inasmuch as these acts are by divine institution required 
on the part of the penitent for the integrity of the sacrament 
and for the full and perfect remission of sin, they are called 
parts of Penance. It is not because they are not the real 
matter that they are called by the Council the matter as it 
were, but because they are not of that class of matter which 
is applied externally, such, for instance, as water in Baptism 
and chrism in Confirmation. 

As regards the opinion of some who hold that sins are the 
matter of this sacrament, it will be found, when carefully 
examined, that it does not really differ from the explanation 
already given. Thus we say that wood which is consumed by 
fire is the matter of fire; in the same way, sins which are 
destroyed by Penance may be properly called the matter of 
Penance. 


The pastor will not neglect to explain the form 

14.—The form of of the sacrament of Penance—a knowledge of 
bees it will excite the faithful to receive the grace 

of this sacrament with the greatest possible fervour and 


1 Matt. xviii, 22. 
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devotion. Now the form is: I absolve thee, as may be inferred 
not only from the words, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth 
shall be bound also in heaven, but also from the teaching of 
Christ our Lord handed down to us by the Apostles. 
Moreover, since the sacraments signify what they effect, 
the words I absolve thee signify that remission of sin is effected 
by the administration of this sacrament, and hence it is plain 
that such is the perfect form of the sacrament. For sins are, 
so to say, the chains by which the soul is bound, and from 
which it is freed by the sacrament of Penance. And none the 
less truly does the priest pronounce the form over the penitent 
who through perfect contrition, accompanied by the desire of 
confession, has already obtained remission of his sins from God. 


Several prayers are added, not that they are 
15.—The form is necessary to the form, but in order to remove 
accompanied : 
by prayers. ¢very obstacle that can impede the force and 
efficacy of the sacrament owing to the fault 
of him to whom it is administered. 


How thankful, then, should not sinners be to God 
Le ee of for having bestowed such ample power on the 
areommen’ , priests of His Church! Unlike the priests of 
the Old Law who merely declared the leper cleansed from his 
leprosy, the power now given to the priests of the New Law 
is not limited to declaring the sinner absolved from his sins, 
but as a minister of God he truly absolves from sin—an effect 
which God Himself, the author and source of grace and justice, 
accomplishes (by the ministry of his priests). 


The faithful should take great care to observe 
Ea ce cece the rites which accompany the administration 
ministration Of this sacrament. In this way they will have 
oe sacra- a higher idea of the effects accomplished in this 
sacrament—that is, that they have been recon- 
ciled as slaves to their kind master, or rather as children to 
their best of fathers; and at the same time they will also better 
understand what is the duty of those who desire (as everyone 
should) to show their gratitude and thanks for so great a 
benefit. 
The sinner, then, who repents, casts himself humbly and 
sorrowfully at the feet of the priest, in order that by there 


1 Matt. xviii, 18, 
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humbling himself he may the more easily be led to see that he 
must tear up out of his heart the roots of pride whence spring 
and flourish all the sins he now deplores ; in the priest who is 
his legitimate judge he venerates the person and the power 
of Christ our Lord—in the administration of the sacrament of 
Penance as in that of the other sacraments the priest holds the 
place of Christ ; then he enumerates his sins—acknowledging, 
at the same time, that he deserves the greatest and severest 
chastisements ; and finally, suppliantly asks pardon of his faults. 

All these rites have a sure guarantee for their antiauity in 
the words of St. Denis. 


IV.—THE EFFECTS OF THE SACRAMENT GF PENANCE 


Nothing will prove of greater advantage to the 

18.—The principal faithful, nothing will be found to conduce more 

sfiects of the to a frequent reception of the sacrament of 

Penance. Penance, than for the pastor to explain fre- 

quently the great advantage to be derived 

therefrom. They will then see that of Penance it is truly said 
that its roots are bitter, but its fruit sweet indeed. 

First of all, then, the great efficacy of Penance consists in 
this that it restores us to the grace of God, and unites us to 
Him in the closest friendship. 

In pious souls who approach this sacrament with piety and 
faith, profound peace and tranquillity of conscience, together 
with ineffable joy of soul, sometimes accompany this 
reconciliation. 

There is, moreover, no sin no matter how great or how 
horrible, which cannot be effaced by the sacrament of Penance, 
and that not merely once, but over and over again. On this 
point God Himself thus speaks through the Prophet: If the 
wicked do penance for all his sins which he hath commuatted, and 
keep all My commandments, and do judgment and justice, huing 
he shall live and shall not die, and I will not remember all his 
iniquities that he hath done; and St. John: If we confess our 
sins He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins ,* and a little 
later he adds: Jf any man sin (he excepts no sin whatever), 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the just; for 
He is the propitiation for our sins—and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world.§ 


1 Ez, xviii. 21, 22. 1 John i. 9. 3 1 John ii, 1, 2. 
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wa When we read in Scripture that certain persons 
19.—Howitisthat did not obtain pardon from God, even though 
said to be they earnestly implored it, we know that this 
irremissible? as due to the fact that they had not a true 
and heartfelt sorrow for their sins. Thus when we find 
in Sacred Scripture and in the writings of the Fathers, 
passages which seem to assert that certain sins are irre- 
missible, we must understand the meaning to be that it 
is very difficult to obtain pardon of them. A disease is 
sometimes called incurable because the patient is so disposed 
as to loath the medicines that could afford him relief. 
In the same way certain sins are not remitted or pardoned 
because the sinner rejects the grace of God, the only medicine 
of salvation. It is in this sense that St. Augustine wrote: 
‘* When a man who, through the grace of Jesus Christ, has once 
arrived at a knowledge of God, wounds paternal charity, and 
driven by the fury of envy lifts up his head against grace, the 
enormity of his sin is so great that though compelled by a 
guilty conscience to acknowledge and confess his fault, he finds 
himself unable to submit to the humiliation of imploring pardon.” 


Returning now to the effects of the sacrament, 

20.—Without Pen- it is so much the special province of Penance 

ance tnctsion tO remit sins that it is impossible to obtain 

of sins. or even ask for remission of sin by any other 

: means: Unless you do penance you shall all 

likewise pertsh'—words which were said by our Lord in reference 

to grievous and mortal sins ; although at the same time lighter 

sins, which are called venial sins, also require some sort of 

penance. St. Augustine observes that, “‘ The class of penance 

which is daily performed in the Church for venial sins, would 

be absolutely useless, if venial sin could be remitted without 
penance,” 


V.—THE INTEGRAL PARTS OF PENANCE 


But as it is not enough to speak in general 

21.—There are terms when treating of practical matters, the 
three integral 4 i 

parts of pastor will take care to explain, one by one, 

all the faithful need to know in reference to the 


qualities of true and salutary Penance. * 


1 Luke xiii. 3, 
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Now it is peculiar to this sacrament that besides matter 
and form which it has in common with all the other sacra- 
ments, it has also, as we have said, those parts which constitute 
Penance, so to say, whole and entire—namely, Contrition, 
Confession, and Satisfaction. On these St. John Chrysostom 
thus speaks : ‘“‘ Penance enables the sinner to bear all willingly 
—in his heart is contrition; on his lips confession; in his 
actions humility or salutary satisfaction.’’ 

These three parts belong to that class of things necessary 
to constitute a whole. The human body is composed of many 
members—hands, feet, eyes, and the various other parts the 
want of any one of which makes the body be justly deemed 
imperfect ; while if none of them is missing the body is regarded 
as perfect. In the same way, Penance is composed of these 
three parts in such a way that though Contrition and Con- 
fession, which justify man, are alone required to constitute 
its essence, yet unless accompanied by its third part—Satis- 
faction—it necessarily remains short of its absolute perfection. 
These three parts are, then, so intimately connected with one 
another, that Contrition includes the intention and resolution 
of confessing and making satisfaction ; Contrition and the reso- 
lution of making satisfaction imply Confession; while the 
other two precede Satisfaction. 


The reason why these are the integral parts 

22.—The mutual may be thus explained. Sins are committed 

aes by thought, by word, and by deed. It is, then, 

but reasonable that in recurring to the power 

of the keys we should endeavour to appease God’s wrath, 

and obtain pardon of our sins by means of the very same 
things which we employed to offend His Holy Name. 

A further reason can also be assigned. Penance is a sort 
of compensation for sin, springs from the free will of the 
delinquent, and is appointed by God against whom the offence 
has been committed. Hence, on the one hand, there is re- 
quired the willingness to make compensation—in which willing- 
ness contrition chiefly consists; while on the other hand the 
penitent must submit himself to the judgment of the priest (who 
holds God’s place), in order to enable him to award a punishment 
proportioned to the gravity of the sin committed ; and hence 
the reason for and necessity of Confession are easily inferred. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


1. PENANCE IN GENERAL 


Q. What is the sacrament of 
Penance ? 

A. The sacrament of Penance, 
also called Confession, is a sacra- 
ment instituted by Jesus Christ 
to remit the sins committed after 
Baptism. 

Q. Why is the name of Penance 
given to this sacrament ? 


A. The name of Penance is 
given to this sacrament, because 
to obtain pardon for sins it is 
necessary to detest them peni- 
tently ; and because he who has 
committed a fault must submit 
to the penance which the priest 
imposes. 

Q. Why is this sacrament also 
called Confession ? 


A. This sacrament is also called 
Confession, because to obtain 
pardon for sins it is not enough to 
detest them, but it is necessary 
also to accuse oneself of them to 
the priest, that is, to make a 
confession of them. 


Q. When did Jesus Christ in- 
stitute the sacrament of Penance ? 


A. Jesus Christ instituted the 
sacrament of Penance on the day 
of His resurrection when, entering 
the Supper Room, He solemnly 
gave His Apostles the power of 
remitting sin. 

Q. How did Jesus Christ give 
His Apostles the power of remitting 
sin ? 

A. Jesus Christ gave His 
Apostles the power of remitting 
sin thus: Breathing upon them 
He said: Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; 
whose sins you shall forgive they 
ave forgiven ; and whose sins you 
shall vetain they are retained, 


Q. What is the matter of the 
sacrament of Penance ? 


A. The matter of the sacrament 
of Penance is divided into remote 
and proximate. The remote matter 
consists of the sins committed by 
the penitent after Baptism; and 
the proximate matter are the acts 
of the penitent himself, that is, 
contrition, confession and _satis- 
faction. 


Q. What is the form of the 
sacrament of Penance ? 


A. ‘The form of the sacrament 
of Penance is this: JI absolve thee 
from thy sins. 


Q. Who is the minister of the 
sacrainent of Penance ? 


A. The minister of the sacra- 
ment of Penance is a priest author- 
ized by the Bishop to hear con- 
fessions. 


Q. Why do you say that a priest 
must be authorized by the Bishop ? 


A. A priest must be authorized 
by the Bishop to hear confessions, 
because to administer this sacra- 
ment validly the power of Orders 
is not enough, but there is also 
necessary the power of jurisdiction, 
that is, the power to judge, which 
must be given by the Bishop. 


Q. Which are the parts of the 
sacrament of penance ? 


A. The parts of the sacrament 
of Penance are contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction on the 
part of the penitent, and absolution 
on the part of the priest. 


Q. What is contrition or sorrow 
for sin ? 

A. Contrition or sorrow for sin 
is a grief of the soul leading 
us to detest sins committed and 
to resolve not to commit them 
any more. 


Q. What does the word con- 
trition mean ? 
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A. Contrition means a crushing 
or breaking up into pieces as 
when a stone is hammered and 
reduced to dust. 


Q. Why is the name of con- 
trition given to sorrow for sin ? 


A. The name of contrition is 
given to sorrow for sin to signify 
that the hard heart of the sinner 
is in certain way crushed by sorrow 
for having offended God. 


_Q. In what does confession of 
sins consist ? 

A. Confession of sins consists in 
a distinct accusation of our sins 
made to the confessor in order to 
obtain absolution and receive pen- 
ance for them. 

Q. Why is confession called an 
accusation ? 

A. Confession is called an ac- 
cusation, because it must not be 
a careless recital, but a true and 
sorrowiul manifestation of our sins. 
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Q. What is satisfaction or pen- 
ance ? 


A. Satisfaction or penance is 
that prayer or other good work 
which the confessor enjoins on 
the penitent in expiation of his 
sins. 


Q. What is absolution ? 


A. Absolution is the sentence 
which the priest pronounces in the 
name of Jesus Christ when re- 
remitting the penitent’s sins. 


Q. Of all the parts of the sacra- 
ment of Penance which is the most 
necessary ? 


A. Of all the parts of the sacra- 
ment of Penance the most necessary 
is contrition, because without it 
no pardon for sins is obtainable ; 
while with it alone, perfect par- 
don can be obtained provided 
that along with it there is the 
desire, at least implicit, of going 
to confession. 


2. THE EFFECTS AND THE NECESSITY OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE, 
AND THE DISPOSITIONS TO RECEIVE IT PROPERLY 


Q. Which are the effects of the 
sacrament of Penance ? 

A. The sacrament of Penance 
confers sanctifying grace by which 
are remitted the mortal sins and 
also the venial sins which we con- 
fess and for which we are sorry ; it 
changes eternal punishment into 
temporal punishment, of which it 
even remits more or less according 
to our dispositions ; it revives the 
merits of the good works done 
before committing mortal sin; it 
gives the soul seasonable aid against 
falling into sin again ; and it restores 
peace of conscience. 

Q. Is the sacrament of Penance 
necessary to all for salvation ? 

A. The sacrament of Penance 
is necessary ior salvation to all 
who have committed a mortal sin 
after Baptism. 


Q. Is it a good thing to go to 
confession often ? 

A. Yes, it is an excellent thing 
to go to confession often, because 
the sacrament of Penance, besides 
taking away sin, gives the graces 
necessary to avoid sin in the 
future. 


Q. Has the sacrament of Penance 
the power of remitting all sins, no 
matter how numerous or how 
great they are ? 

A. The sacrament of Penance 
has the power of remitting all 
sins, no matter how numerous 
and great they are, provided it is 
received with the requisite dis- 
positions. 

Q. How many conditions are 
necessary to make a good con- 
fession ? 
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A. To make a good confession 
five things are necessary: (1) Ex- 
amination of conscience ; (2) Sorrow 
for having offended God; (3) A 
resolution of sinning no more; (4) 
Confession of our sins; (5) Satis- 
faction or penance. 


3. EXAMINATION 


Q. What is the examination of 
conscience ? 

A. The examination of con- 
science is a diligent search for the 
sins committed since the last good 
confession. 

Q. How is the examination of 
conscience made ? 

A. The examination of con- 
science is made by carefully calling 
to mind before God all the sins 
committed but not confessed, of 
thought, word, deed and omission, 
against the Commandments of God 
and the Church, and against the 
duties of our state. 

Q. On what else should we 
examine ourselves ? 

A. We should also examine our- 
selves on our bad habits and on the 
occasions of sin. 

Q. In our examination should 
we also try to discover the number 
of our sins ? 

A. In our examination we should 
also try to discover the number of 
our mortal sins. 

Q. What is required for a sin 
be mortal ? 

A. For a sin to be mortal three 
things are required: grave matter, 
full advertence, and perfect consent 
of the will. 

Q. When is the matter to be 
considered grave ? 

A. The matter is grave when the 
thing under examination is seri- 
ously contrary to the laws of God 
and His Church. 
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Q. What should we do first of 
all to make a good confession ? 


A. To make a good confession 
we should first of all earnestly 
beseech God to give us light to 
know all our sins and strength to 
detest them. 


OF CONSCIENCE 


Q. When is there full advertence 
in sinning ? 
A. Full advertence in sinning is 


had when we know perfectly well 
that we are doing a serious evil. 


Q. When is perfect consent of 
the will verified in sinning ? 


A. Perfect consent of the will is 
verified in sinning when we deli- 
berately determine to do a thing 
although we know that thing is 
sinful. 


Q. What diligence should be 
used in the examination of con- 
science ? 


A. In the examination of con- 
science the same diligence is d& 
manded as is used in a matter of 
great importance. e 


Q. How much time should be 
spent in the examination of con- 
science ? 


A. More or less time should be 
spent in the examination of con- 
science according to the needs of 
each case, that is, according to the 
number or kind of sins that burden 
the conscience and according to the 
time that has elapsed since the last 
good confession. 


Q. How may the examination of 
conscience be rendered easy ? 


A, The examination of conscience 
is rendered easy by making an 
examination of conscience every 
evening upon the actions of the 
day. 
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4. SORROW 


Q. What is sorrow for sin ? 


A. Sorrow for sin consists in 
grief of soul and in a sincere de- 
testation of the offence offered to 
God. 


Q. How many kinds of sorrow 
are there ? 


A. Sorrow is of two kinds: 
perfect sorrow, or contrition ; and 
imperfect sorrow, or attrition. 


Q. What is perfect sorrow or 
contrition ? 


A. Perfect sorrow is a grief of 
soul for having offended God be- 
cause He is infinitely good and 
worthy of being loved for His own 
sake. 


Q. Why do you call the sorrow 
of contrition perfect sorrow ? 


A. I call the sorrow of contrition 
perfect sorrow for two reasons: 
(1) Because it regards the goodness 
of God alone and not our own ad- 
vantage or loss; (2) Because it 
enables us at once to obtain par- 

n for sins, even though the obli- 
gation to confess them still remains. 

Q. Perfect sorrow, then, obtains 
us pardon of our sins independently 
of confession ? 


A. Perfect sorrow does not 
obtain us pardon of our sins inde- 
pendently of confession, because 
it always includes the intention to 
confess them. 


Q. Why does perfect sorrow or 
contrition produce the effect of 
restoring us to the grace of God ? 


A. Perfect sorrow or contrition 
produces this effect, because it pro- 
ceeds from charity which cannot 
exist in the soul together with sin. 

Q. What is imperfect sorrow or 
attrition ? 

A. Imperfect sorrow or attrition 


is that by which we repent of 
having offended God because He 


is our Supreme Judge, that is, for 
fear of the chastisement deserved 
in this life or in the life to come, or 
because of the very foulness of sin 
itself. 


Q. What qualities must sorrow 
have to be true sorrow ? 


A. Sorrow in order to be true 
must have four qualities: It must 
be internal, supernatural, supreme, 
and universal. 


Q. What is meant by saying that 
sorrow must be znternal ? 


A. It means that it must exist 
in the heart and will, and not in 
words alone. 


Q. Why must sorrow be znternal ? 


A. Sorrow must be internal 
because the will, which has been 
alienated from God by sin, must 
return to God by detesting the sin 
committed. 


Q. What is meant by saying that 
sorrow must be supernatural ? 


A. It means that it must be 
excited in us by the grace of God 
and conceived through motives of 
faith. 

Q. Why must sorrow be super- 
natural ? 


A. Sorrow must be supernatural 
because the end to which it is 
directed is supernatural, namely, 
God’s pardon, the acquisition of 
sanctifying grace, and the right to 
eternal glory. 


Q. Explain more clearly the dif- 
ference between natural and super- 
natural sorrow. 


A. He who repents of having 
offended God because God is infi- 
nitely good and worthy of being 
loved for His own sake; of having 
lost Heaven and merited hell; or 
because of the intrinsic malice ofj 
sin, has supernatural sorrow, since 
all these are motives of faith. On 
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the contrary, he who repents only 
because of the dishonour or chas- 
tisement inflicted by men, or 
because of some purely temporal 
loss, has a natural sorrow, since he 
repents from human motives 
alone. 


Q. Why must sorrow be supreme ? 


A. Sorrow must be supreme 
because we must look upon and 
hate sin as the greatest of all 
evils, being as it is an offence 
against God. 


Q. To have sorrow for sin it is 
necessary to weep as we sometimes 
do in consequence of the misfortunes 
of this life ? 


A. It is not necessary to shed 
tears of sorrow for our sins; it 
is enough if in our heart we make 
more of having offended God than 
of any other misfortune whatsoever. 


Q. What is meant by saying that 
sorrow must be universal ? 


A, It means that it must extend 
to every mortal sin committed. 


Q. Why should sorrow extend to 
every mortal sin committed ? 


A. Because he who does not 
repent of even one mortal sin still 
remains an enemy to God. 


Q. What should we do to have 
sorrow for our sins ? 


A. To have sorrow for our sins 
we should ask it of God with our 
whole heart, and excite it in our- 
selves by the thought of the great 
evil we have done by sinning. 


Q. What should you do to excite 
yourself to detest your sins ? 


A. To excite myself to detest my 
sins (1) I will consider the rigour 
of the infinite justice of God and 
the foulness of sin which has defiled 
my soul and made me worthy of the 
eternal punishment of hell; (2) I 
will consider that by sin I have lost 
the grace, friendship and sonship of 
God and the inheritance of Heaven ; 
(3) That I have offended my Re- 
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deemer who died for me and that 
my sins caused His death; (4) That 
I have despised my Creator and my 
God, that I have turned my back 
upon Him who is my Supreme 
Good and worthy of being loved 
above everything else and of being 
faithfully served. 


Q. In going to confession should 
we be extremely solicitous to have a 
true sorrow for our sins ? 


A. In going to confession we 
should certainly be very solicitous 
to have a true sorrow for our sins, 
because this is of all things the most 
important ; and if sorrow is wanting 
the confession is no good. 


Q. If one has only venial sins to 
confess, must he be sorry for all of 
them ? 


A. If one has only venial sins to 
confess it is enough to repent of 
some of them for his confession to 
be valid ; but to obtain pardon of 
all of them it is necessary, to repent 
of all he remembers having com- 
mitted. 


Q. If one has only venial sins to 
confess and if he does not repent of 
even one of them, does le make a 
good confession ? 


A. If one confesses only venial 
sins without having sorrow for at 


-least one of them, his confession is 


in vain ; moreover it would be sacri- 
legious if the absence of sorrow was 
conscious. 


Q. What should be done to render 
the confession of only venial sins 
more secure ? 


A. To render the confession of 
venial sins more secure it is prudent 
also to confess with true sorrow 
some grave sin of the past, even 
though it has been already con- 
fessed. 


Q. Is it well to make an act of 
contrition often ? 


A. It is well and most useful to 
make an act of contrition often, 
especially before going to sleep, or 
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when we know we have or fear 
we have fallen into mortal sin, in 
order to recover God’s grace as 
soon as possible ; and this practice 
will make it easier tor us to 
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obtain from God the grace of 
making a like act at the time of 
our greatest need, that is, when in 
danger of death. 


5. RESOLUTION OF SINNING NO More 


Q. In what does a good resolu- 
tion consist ? 


A. A good resolution consists in 
a determined will not to commit sin 
for the future and to use all neces- 
sary means to avoid it. 


Q. What conditions should a 
resolution have in order to be good ? 


A.A resolution in order to be 
good should have three principal 
conditions : It ought to be absolute, 
universal, and efficacious. 


Q. What is meant by an absolute 
resolution ? 


A. It means that the resolution 
ought to be without any restrictions 
of time, place or person. 


Q. What is meant by a universal 
resolution ? 

A. It means that we should 
avoid all mortal sins, both those 
already committed as well as those 
which we can possibly commit. 


Q. What is meant by an effica- 
ctous resolution ? 

A. It means that there must be 
a determined will to lose everything 
rather than commit another sin ; 
to avoid the dangerous occasions 
of sin ; to stamp out our bad habits ; 
and to discharge the obligations 
that may have been contracted in 
consequence of our sins. 

Q. What is meant by a bad 
habit ? 

A. By a bad habit is meant an 
acquired disposition to fall easily 
into those sins to which we have 
become accustomed. 
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Q. What must be done to correct 
bad habits ? 


A. Tocorrect bad habits we must 
watch over ourselves, pray much, 
go often to confession, have one 
good director, and put into practice 
the counsels and remedies which 
he gives us. 


Q. What is meant by dangerous 
occasions of sin ? 

A. By dangerous occasions of 
sin are meant all those circum- 
stances of time, place, person, or 
things, which, of their very nature 
or because of our frailty, lead us to 
commit sin. 

Q. Are we strictly bound to shun 
dangerous occasions ? 

A. We are strictly bound to 
shun those dangerous occasions 
which ordinarily lead us to commit 
mortal sin, and which are called 
the proximate occasions of sin. 

Q. What should a person do who 
cannot avoid a certain occasion of 
sin ? 

A. A person who cannot avoid 
a certain occasion of sin should 
lay the matter before his confessor 
and follow his advice. 

Q. What considerations will help 
us to make a good resolution ? 


A. The same considerations help 
us to make a good resolution as are 
efficacious in exciting sorrow ; that 
is, a consideration of the motives 
we have to fear God’s justice and to 
love His infinite goodness. 
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Cighteenth Instruction on the Sacraments 


ON PENANCE IN GENERAL 


Even after having been made Christians and children of God by 
Baptism ; even after having been confirmed in grace by Confirma- 
tion, we can nevertheless fall away from that state—we can sin, and 
by our sin return to the slavery of the devil and consequently merit 
eternal damnation. Now, if that misfortune were to happen to us 
as it has happened to so many others, what remedy is open to us, 
seeing that these two sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation cannot 
be received a second time, in consequence of the character impressed 
bythem ? Aremedy thereis, aremedy always ready and open to us—the 
sacrament of Penance, which has been instituted precisely to wipe away 
the sins committed after Baptism. Here is what the Council of Trent 
declares in reference to Penance: “‘ If Christians were grateful enough 
to God to remain strong and firm in the grace of holy Baptism, there 
would have been no need of the sacrament of Penance. But God, 
who is rich in mercy, knowing our frailty and foreseeing our fall, 
has established another remedy to restore life to those who after 
Baptism may have abandoned themselves to the slavery of sin and the 
power of the devil ; and this remedy is the sacrament of Penance, 
which is therefore called by the Fathers the second plank after ship- 
wreck, that is to say, the only resource remaining to the Christian to 
save himself once he has had the misfortune to lose his baptismal 
innocence.” 

It is on this sacrament that I now propose to dwell, and at con- 
siderable length in view of the fact that it is a sacrament which 
should be very extensively availed of by us; a sacrament which is 
indispensable to the salvation of those who may have fallen into 
mortal sin ; a sacrament, in fine, which requires several dispositions 
on our part to enable us to share in its salutary effects. It is, then, 
of the very utmost importance to be thoroughly instructed on the 
subject. In the present instruction, I shall confine myself to a 
few preliminary considerations regarding the nature of this sacrament 
with a view to dispelling certain injurious and far from uncommon 
prejudices in reference to the sacrament of Penance. 

In order to form a correct notion of this sacrament, we must 
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consider penance both as a virtue and as a sacrament—for these are 
two very different things. When moved at the sight of our faults 
we conceive remorse and sorrow for them, and form the resolution 
to avoid them and make due satisfaction to God for them, we have 
at once the virtue or the spirit of penance ; but when penetrated with 
this sentiment we cast ourselves at the feet of the priest and 
receive absolution at his hands—then we have the sacrament of 
Penance. 

As a sacrament, Penance was not always a matter of necessity, 
but the virtue of penance has been necessary always and at all times. 
To become reconciled to God, it has been always necessary for the 
sinner to detest his sins, and make a firm resolution of sinning no more 
and of expiating them thoroughly. Sins there have been always in 
the world; but how did sinners obtain pardon of them before the 
coming of Jesus Christ who instituted the sacrament ? They obtained 
it by penance, and they could obtain it in no other way than by the 
virtue of penance. In all Sacred Scripture we do not find a single 
example of pardon granted by God to an unrepentant sinner. 

Not only was this virtue necessary in every time, but also for 
every kind of sin. Be the sin grave or light, be it mortal or venial, 
God does not remit it without a true spirit of compunction, not even 
in the case of the Baptism of adults: Do penance and be baptized 
every one of you. 

Finally, this virtue is necessary not only to those who are actually 
in a state of sin, but also to those who have been sinners though they 
are so no longer; for those also ought always to bear impressed on 
their hearts the sorrowing remembrance of the sins they once com- 
mitted, even though these sins have been confessed and pardoned, 
and they ought always to preserve the desire and intention of making 
due satisfaction to God. Nay, this precisely is the certain sign that 
distinguishes the true penitent from the false. 

But since Jesus Christ in the New Law established a sacrament 
for the remission of sins, the virtue of penance is no longer sufficient 
to obtain pardon, but it is necessary also to have recourse to the 
means ordained by Him. Listen to the solemn words He addressed 
to His Apostles when instituting the sacrament of Penance after His 
resurrection: As My Father hath sent Me, so also I send you. And 
then He breathed on them to communicate His divine Spirit to them, 
and added: Remember this, that sins shall be remitted to whom- 
soever you remit them, and they shall be retained to whomsoever 
you retain them. He breathed on them and He said to them: Receive 
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ye the Holy Ghost ; whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, 
and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.» 

Now, what do these words signify ? They signify that in His 
Church Jesus Christ has established a permanent and perpetual 
tribunal before which every sinner must appear in order to obtain 
pardon for his sin; that over this tribunal the Apostles and their 
successors preside as judges, and that they pronounce sentence in 
the name of Jesus Christ ; that their sentence looses us from our sins, 
or leaves us still bound by them—in a word, they signify that this 
sacrament has been established under the form of a real judgment ; 
and consequently that from this judgment and this tribunal we 
cannot escape if we desire to obtain pardon of our sins. Without 
this every other means would be insufficient. 

Are we, then, to belive that in consequence of the institution of 
this sacrament and of the divine power conferred by Jesus Christ on 
the priests of His Church, the virtue of penance has been rendered 
less necessary for us than it was before ? Oh! that indeed is a great 
illusion into which people sometimes fall by attaching undue power 
to the absolution of the priest, and neglecting what is more important, 
the interior spirit of penance which alone can render absolution 
efficacious. The necessity of penance, then, is as great as it was 
before—it is even a part of the sacrament, which is hence called 
the sacrament of Penance. 

Two things conjointly go to compose the sacrament of Penance 
—the acts of the penitent and the action of the priest. On the part 
of the priest, there is required absolution. Now, if this absolution 
sufficed of itself, it would be necessary to admit that as many as 
receive it at the hands of the priest are.truly reconciled to God. But 
we are certain beyond all shadow of doubt that the sentence pro- 
nounced by the priest here below is not always ratified in heaven, 
and that many are condemned in heaven while being absolved by 
the priest on earth. Now this cannot arise from any want of power 
in the priest, because that power is altogether real, being founded on 
the infallible word of God; it consequently arises from some defect 
in the dispositions that are demanded of the penitent by God as 
necessary towards the constitution of the sacrament. 

And thus it really is—a truth clearly taught us by the 
words of Jesus Christ already given. It was not simply the 
power of absolving that He gave to the priests of His Church, but 
the power of absolving and of not absolving—whose sins you shall 
retain they are retained—a commission which implies that they do not 
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grant the benefit of absolution to all without distinction, but that 
they are to discriminate, observe a distinction between penitent and 
penitent—a distinction that must not be arbitrary or capricious, 
but founded on the pentient’s interior dispositions, according to which 
he is judged worthy or unworthy of the grace of the sacrament. 

This, then, is the other part of the sacrament—a part 
that depends on the penitent. It does not consist merely in the 
accusation of one’s sins, though such accusation is necessary, 
since the confessor in his judicial capacity cannot decide on 
the state of the sinner’s conscience without a knowledge of the 
case ; but it does consist principally in contrition of heart which in 
its widest sense embraces both detestation of the sins committed and 
firm resolution to avoid them for the future and to make due repa- 
ration for the injury done by them to God—which contrition is sub- 
stantially nothing else than the virtue of penance which as we have 
seen is absolutely indispensable for returning to the grace of God. 
So far was Jesus Christ from wishing to dispense us from the virtue 
of penance when instituting this sacrament, that He even constituted 
penance exteriorly manifested in a sorrowful declaration of our sins 
as an essential part of the sacrament, which is on that account, 
as already said, called the sacrament of Penance. Jesus Christ, in 
instituting it, has done no more than add on the action of the 
priest who receives the confession of the various sins, absolves them 
in our Saviour’s name, and imposes a suitable penance. Consequently 
the virtue remains in all its force, and it is of it precisely that Jesus 
Christ said to all without distinction: Unless you do penance you 
shall all likewise perish. 

To sum up all this in a few words: To obtain pardon of our 
sins Penance is necessary in both its acceptations—as a virtue and as 
asacrament. Penance asa virtue alone is not enough now, as it once 
was, without the sacrament, simply because the means now assigned 
by Jesus Christ for the remission of sin is precisely the sacrament. 
Hence no matter how contrite and sorrowful we may seem to our- 
selves to be, we must actually have recourse to the sacrament of 
Penance, or, in case of necessity, must at least have the desire to 
receive it. But, on the other hand, the sacrament is not enough 
without the virtue of penance, because notwithstanding the fact that 
Jesus Christ has attached to the absolution given by the priest the 
real and intrinsic power of blotting out sin, this power remains im- 
peded and inefficacious if we are not animated by the true spirit of 
penance. Both one and the other, then, are conjointly necessary— 
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the sacrament as a means, the virtue as a disposition. Hence we say 
that the sacrament of Penance is a sacrament by which the Christian 
who is contrite and who confesses his sins obtains pardon of them by 
means of the absolution given by the priest. 

Let no one, then, approach the sacred tribunal without being 
animated by the spirit of penance. Nay, I should go further, and 
say that the spirit of penance is of such necessity that it is more 
necessary than the sacrament itself, and for this reason : That the sinner 
must accuse himself of his sins at the feet of the priest and receive 
absolution from him in order to obtain pardon is a necessity only in 
so far as God in the present condition of things will not grant that 
pardon without this condition ; but this condition depended absolutely 
on His will, and He could have dispensed us from it, just as He actually 
does sometimes dispense us from it, resting satisfied with our desire 
of confession when we are unable to receive the sacrament provided 
we are otherwise well-disposed. But true conversion of the heart to 
God, detestation of sin, the sincere spirit of penance—all that is so 
necessary that God Himself could not exempt us from it without ceasing 
to be God. Being, as He is, infinite holiness, He cannot but hate sin 
with an implacable, necessary, infinite hatred, and hence He cannot 
be reconciled to the sinner as long as the sinner does not retract his 
sin and conform himself to the divine will by hatred and detestation 
of that sin. In one word, the absence of the sacrament can in certain 
conditions be supplied by the virtue of penance; but nothing can 
supply for the absence of the virtue without which a thousand 
absolutions would be of no avail. 

From what has been said thus far, you will easily see that the 
nature of this sacrament is but little understood by very many 
Christians. 

First of all, it is little understood by those who imagine that the 
priest is the arbiter and master of absolution so far as to be able 
to grant it according to his own sweet will. It is in consequence of 
some such false notion as this that penitents plead and argue in order 
to obtain it on those occasions in which the priest, who for his part 
would ask nothing better than to absolve the whole world, sees there 
are not sufficient proofs that they are converted and properly disposed 
—nay, has strong proofs to the contrary, and consequently is 
thoroughly persuaded that he cannot grant it without profaning the 
sacrament, wounding his own conscience, and even seriously injuring 
the penitents themselves. Profaning the sacrament, for he who receives 
it without being properly disposed profanes it; wounding his own 
consctence, for he would only bind his own conscience without loosing 
theirs ; seriously injuring themselves, for besides the fact that he would 
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expose them to the risk of committing a sacrilege, he would set up 
within them a false and injurious confidence that they have been 
pardoned before God, whereas they are in reality still unforgiven. 

Furthermore, this sacrament is generally little understood by 
all those (and they are far from few) who imagine it consists in a 
simple narration of their sins and in the absolution of the priest, 
without any sincere intention to change their heart and life. I believe 
that what contributes much to this notion is the name Confession 
usually given to this sacrament, as if all were reduced to the mere 
confession of one’s sins ; but it should be borne in mind that while . 
the sacrament is called Confession on account of the necessity of 
self-accusation which is, however, its least essential part, it is also 
and with much greater reason called, in the language of the Fathers 
and of Holy Scripture, the sacrament of Penance, by reason of the still - 
greater necessity of a change of heart and soul. 

Some, however, do not reflect on this point ; and hence it is that 
outside the accusation of their sins all the rest is for them nothing 
more than a mere formality. Contrition, for instance, is only a form 
consisting in the mere recital of an act of attrition or contrition, such 
as may have been committed to memory or is read in a prayer-book ; 
or, at the most, it is accompanied by a second or two of emotion, a 
dash of sentiment or of tears which leave the heart unchanged and 
are very soon dried. Their resolution of amendment is nothing more 
than a lip-promise made to God never to offend Him again—a promise 
that means nothing and leads to no practical result. If the intention 
was really serious and resolute, it would assuredly cause much more 
concern since its subject-matter is nothing less than very real 
renunciations, sacrifices, and detachments which are adopted in order 
not to offend God any more ; but when all is reduced to mere words, 
all is easily promised. The satisfaction due to God for the grave injury 
done Him is limited to a few easily recited prayers imposed by the 
priest, which being as they are altogether out of proportion to the 
number and gravity of the sins committed, should simply serve to 
warn us of the penance we ought to impose voluntarily on ourselves. 
Yet how many are the penitents who make it their business to supply 
in this way for the insufficiency of their satisfaction. 

Now, examine the matter sincerely: In all this line of conduct 
where is that penitent heart which alone merits the attention and the 
mercy of God, and to which alone pardon of our sins has been pro- 
mised ? And this being so, is it a matter for astonishment that little 
or no fruit is derived from so many confessions which leave us always 
in the same condition and which never produce a sincere change of 
life and conduct in us? It should cause no surprise at all; for what 
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good effect can be produced by a penance which is not a penance, 
but a mere varnish, a sham penance ? 

Thus far I have given you a simple outline of the subject which 
I intend to explain step by step on future occasions. 

Meanwhile I shall conclude for the present by observing that it 
is not precisely the absolution given by the priest that secures your 
conscience, but it is your own good interior disposition which will 
ensure the effect of sacramental absolution. Aim, then, principally 
at this in your heart if you wish to know witha fair amount of proba- 
bility whether you have obtained pardon. Otherwise you will run 
the serious and only too common risk of believing yourself healed 
and perfectly sound, whereas in reality you are in the sight of God 
weaker and more covered with wounds than ever. 
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Mineteenth Wnstruction on the Sacraments 


NECESSITY OF CONTRITION 


AFTER the general observations I have already made on the nature 
of the sacrament of Penance, I now pass on to speak of the dispositions 
requisite to receive it properly. 

Unhappy as is our state when our conscience reproaches us of 
grave sin, yet in the midst of our misfortune we have the consolation 
of knowing that in the sacrament of Penance we have a remedy for 
all our wounds. But if that remedy—that only and indispensable 
remedy—is made poisonous or useless to us; if we have reason to 
fear not only regarding the sins we have committed, but also 
regarding the very confessions which are destined to efface them, 
this assuredly is the greatest of all misfortunes—a great misfortune 
if we are conscious of it, greater still if we are not; because in that 
case we foolishly imagine we are safe, whereas we are in a state of 
perdition. Listen, then, to what has to be done to receive the 
sacrament of Penance validly and with fruit. 

From your very childhood you were taught that there are five 
things necessary towards a good Confession,—examination of con- 
science, contrition, a firm purpose of sinning no more, confession, 
and finally, satisfaction. This order would demand that I should 
begin with the explanation of the Examination of Conscience; and 
in practice you should always make it before beginning to excite 
contrition, the eason being that the knowledge of your sins which 
is thus acquired conduces much to their detestation. I purpose, 
however, to speak first on sorrow for sin and on the resolution 
of amendment, both of which conjointly constitute what we call 
Contrition, and I do so for two reasons :— 

I. To avoid the almost inevitable necessity of repeating the 
same things, owing to the close connexion that exists between a 
diligent examination of conscience and a sincere confession of sin. 
The best place consequently to speak of the examination will be 
when I come to explain Confession. 

2. Because contrition is the most important part of the sacra- 
ment of Penance, and that which ensures all the other parts. Take a 
person who is truly contrite, and do you think he will be wanting 
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in attention in examining his conscience or in sincerity in confessing 
his sins? Certainly not. All the defects, restrictions, reservations, 
evasions, concealments, impositions, and studied deceptions have no 
other source than the want of sincere contrition. And hence, the 
Council of Trent, while reducing the acts of the penitent to three, 
which three, however, embrace the five already mentioned, commences 
with contrition. It is with contrition, then, that I commence. 

Contrition, according to the same Council, is ‘ a heart-felt sorrow 
and detestation of sin with a firm resolution of sinning no more ;”’ 
hence it contains two parts : sorrow for the past, and a purpose for the 
future. 

To show us the importance of contrition thus understood, the 
Council adds that “‘ it holds the first place amongst the acts of the 
penitent.”’ The accusation of sin in confession is also an act required 
of the penitent, but it is not so rigorously necessary as contrition ; 
nay, according to the teaching of theologians, if confession is not 
accompanied by sorrow it cannot even be called sacramental 
confession at all. 

And in fact, contrition can make up for the absence of con- 
fession, but confession can never supply the place of contrition, 
It may occasionally happen that a sinner is sufficiently disposed 
for absolution without having made any examination of conscience, 
and without having told his sins one by one to the priest ; but it 
has never happened and it never can happen that a penitent is ready 
and disposed for absolution without having repented of his sins. 
This as I have already said is, and always has been, an indispensable 
condition—a condition from which even God Himself cannot dis- 
pense us, because it is inexorably demanded by His infinite holiness, 
and by the infinite and irreconcilable hatred He bears to sin, and 
even to the sinner as long as he retains his affection to sin. 

This absolutely indispensable necessity should make us alive to 
two rather common illusions. 

1. The first illusion is that of those who devote much time to 
discovering their faults, who are distressed and cast down overmuch 
by them, yet at the same time take little trouble to excite them- 
selves to contrition, and pass over this point lightly and superficially. 
In acting thus they plainly give preference to what is less important. 
And in fact, of what use are the most careful examination and the 
most minute declaration of sins, if contrition which is more essential, 
and at the same time more difficult, is absent ? 

If, owing to grave negligence, contrition is consciously defective 
the confession is sacrilegious ; and even if there is no negligence at 
all, the confession will be always null and void, since contrition is 
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called the matter as it were of this sacrament. For it is quite pos- 
sible for you to believe you have contrition, without really having 
it. Now, in this case, what happens? Your good faith may indeed 
exempt you from sacrilege, but it cannot make up for the absence 
of the matter requisite for the validity of the sacrament ; hence the 
sacrament will be always invalid. In a word contrition is as essential 
to Penance as water is to Baptism—without water there is no 
Baptism ; and even were you through no fault of your own to use 
any other liquid under the impression that it is water, you would not, 
it is true, commit a sin, but there would be no Baptism. It is pre- 
cisely the same with contrition—if it is absent even through no fault 
of yours, the sacrament is null because it is not enough to believe 
you have it; you must actually possess it. 

It is precisely this point, someone may say, that is the source 
of much doubt and uneasiness to me. Who can assure me that my 
past confessions have not been wanting in the requisite contrition ? 
It is true no one can assure you of this absolutely ; but you should 
rest assured, as theologians teach, that if you have done your best 
with the help of God to excite yourself to contrition you may trust 
freely to His divine mercy. In any event, you should remember 
that if your past contrition has been insufficient, the defect can be 
now remedied by future confessions, provided only that you do your 
best, are really contrite, and invincibly ignorant of the insufficiency 
of contrition in previous confessions ; and provided also you are under 
the impression that you were validly absolved on previous occasions, 
because of the fact that you imagined you had neglected nothing to 
excite yourself to true contrition. Hence it is highly useful to excite 
ourselves to contrition not only for the faults committed since our 
last confession and which we are now about to confess, but also for 
all the sins committed during the whole course of our lives ; in this 
way each confession will supply for the unconscious defects of all 
preceding confessions. 

2. Coming now to the second illusion—of those, that is, who 
confess frequently and having only venial sins to confess take but 
little trouble to excite themselves to contrition, precisely because 
they are guilty of only venial sins—the first remark to be made is 
that it would be better to approach Holy Communion without going 
to Confession at all than to go to Confession after this manner. 

In the next place, what authority have we for believing that 
the smallness of our sin dispenses us from having the requisite con- 
trition for it in the sacrament of Penance? True, indeed, we are 
not bound to confess venial sins, since they can be effaced otherwise 
than by confession. But—and very justly so—as often as we desire 
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to efface them by means of the sacrament we must conceive sorrow 
and detestation of them, and the firm resolution of amendment, 
because such is the proximate matter of the sacrament; and 
consciously failing in this of our own fault we stand in the way of 
the efficacy of the sacrament.’ It should, then, cause no surprise that 
so many persons always remain with the same imperfections, always 
in the same tepid course of life. The reason is that in thus frequenting 
the sacrament through custom and routine their souls never derive 
therefrom that fruit which is derived more or less securely and 
abundantly by those who approach with a sincere desire of amending 
their lives and attaining perfection. 

Let us, then, have recourse to the sacrament of Penance to 
cleanse ourselves from our lighter faults and thus obtain interior 
purity more easily ; but at the same time let us be careful to repent 
of these faults, or at least of those of them that are more serious. 
It is necessary to detest each and every mortal sin, since one of them 
cannot be remitted without the others, but as regards venial sins it 
is advisable to excite contrition for and detestation of those of them 
that are more serious and deliberate. To ensure the validity of the 
sacrament, spiritual writers usually recommend us to add to the 
accusation of our ordinary faults some grave sin of our past lives as 
a help to excite ourselves more easily to hatred of sin. It is an 
excellent practice, though possibly that suggested by St. Francis de 
Sales is better still. Instead of accusing ourselves of some particular 
sin of the past, it consists in accusing ourselves of some particular 
species of past sin, such, for instance, as ‘all the sins committed 
against purity, or charity,” and so on. All this, however, ought not 
to be allowed to dispense us from contrition for daily faults, which at 
the very least should be discontinued, because they are always an 
offence against God, are always hateful to Him, and can always be 
the source of baneful consequences to the soul. 

After these general observations on the necessity of contrition, 
I now proceed to examine the two parts of which it is composed— 
sorrow for the past and purpose of amendment for the future. 

The Protestant reformers attempted to limit contrition to the 
simple resolution of sinning no more and beginning a new life, thus 
completely excluding the necessity of sorrow for sins committed. 
Their error has been solemnly condemned by the Church, simply 
because sorrow for the past and purpose of amendment are insepar- 
able—as there can be no true sorrow for the past without purpose 
of amendment, so, likewise, there can be no purpose of amendment 
without sorrow for the past. He who is still ready to commit sin 
has no sorrow for the past ; and in the same way he who is not sorry 
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for the sins he has committed cannot be regarded as determined to 
renounce sin for the future. Leaving aside, for the present, the 
resolution of amendment which will be examined later on I now turn 
to explain the nature of sorrow for sin. 

What sort, precisely, is this sorrow? You will at once answer, 
that it is a sorrow springing from the heart. And from what heart ? 
—from the material and fleshly heart you carry within your breast ? 
By no means; but from the spiritual heart. The Council of Trent 
calls it sorrow of the soul, or an act of the will detesting the sin 
committed ; feeling affliction, sadness, and remorse on account of it: 
and retracting it efficaciously by wishing as far as possible that it 
had never been committed. 

This is not hard to understand—it is even a matter of daily 
and hourly experience. Thus, for example, if you find you have 
imprudently entered on some dangerous undertaking, if you have 
made some false step, if you are implicated in some course of action 
that brings you dishonour, humiliation, or loss in business, what 
happens ? Sorrow enters into you, causes you to look with aversion 
on that undertaking, action, or business, fills you with remorse and 
indignation against yourself, and makes you sincerely wish you had 
never undertaken it. Now such precisely is the disposition aroused 
in us by sorrow for sin—a disposition of detestation, regret, 
retractation—three elements which constitute but one single act of 
penance, and which are clearly distinct from, though closely 
resembling each other. 

1. Detestation arises from reflection on the enormity of the evil 
of sin considered in its nature and in itself. Even innocent souls 
experience this detestation, though properly speaking they cannot 
repent of the sins they have never committed. 

2. Furthermore, considering the great malice of sin as actually 
existing in our souls and committed by us, we experience regret, 
affliction, and remorse for having committed it. 

3. Finally from hatred and regret springs retractation, if not in 
fact at least in will and intention. Once a sinful act has been com- 
mitted, it is no longer possible to undo it; but though we cannot 
retract it in fact, we can retract by a will and intention so disposed 
that even if the occasion of committing sin were to present itself, 
we shall not commit it, and if it were in our power to destroy it we 
should destroy it. And this resolution, even though it regards an 
impossible act, does ngt cease thereby to possess its merit in the sight 
of God who considers our intentions and the dispositions of our hearts, 
not only in reference to merit, but also to demerit. 

Let me here refer to a point on which I shall have occasion to 
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dwell at greater length later on. If the desire of destroying the 
evil done is sincere, it should lead us to make efficacious use of 
every means of accomplishing its object. 

Thus if we cannot destroy sin in itself, we can at least destroy 
it by destroying the causes that have led to it and that still remain. 
Away, then, with evil occasions of every kind,—whether arising from 
friends, amusements, companions, public-houses, resorts of unrestraint 
and disorder,—so that for the future they may not be asource of sin 
to us as they have been in the past. Away with them. Otherwise 
how can we reconcile the wish not to have sinned, with the wish to 
remain voluntarily in the neighbourhood of sin, and in the midst 
of the causes that lead to sin, and in the proximate danger of 
committing sin ? 

In like manner, if I cannot destroy sin in itself, I can destroy it 
in the baneful consequences resulting from it, and which still remain 
and constitute a part of the sin itself. Hence the necessity of repara- 
tion for the scandal we may have given; compensation for the injuries 
we may have inflicted; restitution, reconciliation with our enemies, 
and pardon for the injuries we have received. Otherwise how 
reconcile the will to destroy sin with the will to permit its evil 
consequences to remain ? 

This would be the proper place to put before your eyes the 
character and quality that should distinguish sorrow, according to 
the general teaching of theologians and catechists—qualities calcu- 
lated to obviate the principal defects that can vitiate it or deprive 
us of the grace of the sacrament. These defects are four in number, 
as are the qualities opposed to them. 

Contrition can be defective first of all in its substance, that is, 
by not existing in the heart and will, and hence it is that we say 
contrition must be interior. In the second place it can be defective 
in the motive that leads to it, that is when this motive is merely 
natural and human and not inspired by faith, and hence we say 
that contrition must be supernatural. In the third place, it can be 
defective in its extent, that is when it does not extend to all one’s 
sins without reserve or exception, and hence we say it must be 
untversal. Finally, it can be defective in degree, that is when it 
does not reach the point it should, and this is why we say contrition 
must be supreme. 

Such, then, are the qualities indispensably necessary to con- 
trition. I merely refer to them just now, as I shall have occasion to 
return to them at greater length in our next and future instructions. 
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Cwentieth Jnstruction on the Sacraments 


INTERIOR CONTRITION 


To understand still better the nature of that interior contrition which, 
as I explained in our last instruction, is indispensably necessary to 
the sacrament of Penance, I must not omit to describe the notes 
and qualities with which it should be accompanied, according to the 
unanimous teaching of writers on sacred subjects. These I have 
already enumerated in our last instruction, wherein I pointed out that 
they are four. Contrition must be interior, supernatural, universal, 
and supreme—four qualities I now come to examine one by one. 

I. Beginning with the first, contrition cannot be interior if it does 
not dwell in the heart, that is, in the will. Hence it is described by 
the Council of Trent as sorrow of soul, or heartfelt sorrow ; while 
Sacred Scripture calls it a conversion, a return of the heart to God: 
Be converted to me with all your heart.1 Since contrition is intended 
to repair the evil of sin, it must be applied to the seat of the evil. 
Now, in what precisely does the evil of sin consist ? It consists, 
precisely, in an evil heart and an evil will. The will it is that conceives 
the sin, that delights in, and is pleased with the sin, and by sin is 
estranged from God. It is, then, but just that it should feel the 
bitterness and pain of sin. All crimes, as Jesus Christ tells us in 
the Gospel, spring from the heart: From the heart come forth evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, 
blasphemies*—from the heart, then, it is that contrition should 
spring: a contrition—bear this well in mind, for this is the impor- 
tant point—a contrition correcting and reproving our perverted and 
depraved will; producing in us a complete change of affections; 
and making us hate the sin which we had previously loved, and 
love the law of God which we had previously hated in deed if 
not in word. Yes, within me, when I conceive an act of con- 
trition, there must take place such a change in my affections 
that what heretofore seemed sweet and pleasant becomes bitter 
and distasteful to me. In this way alone can there be that true 
contrition and sincere conversion by which are formed within us 
that new heart and that new spirit of which Ezechiel speaks: Make 
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to yourselves a new heart and a new spirit + in this way alone we 
restore to God the glory of which we deprived Him when sinning ; 
and destroy and annihilate the malice of the sin itself. This, then, 
is what is meant by interior contrition. 

Now, if all this is true, let us for the future reject those various 
classes of contrition which spring from some other source and are 
nothing more than downright shams, simply because they do not 
possess the first requisite quality of contrition. The better to succeed 
I now proceed to enumerate the various classes of persons who say 
they repent of their sins but who really do not repent. 

For some, repentance is nothing more than a matter of words, 
of phrases, of the lips and not of the heart. After having examined 
their consciences, they set themselves to recite some form of con- 
trition which they have learned by heart or which they find in a 
prayer-book, and with this they consider themselves sufficiently 
prepared. But I should like to ask them: Is your heart penetrated 
with the sentiments you express with your lips, and do you feel it 
truly changed or no? If you answer, Yes, I cannot contradict you, 
and I have nothing to say to the contrary ; but if your heart is not 
moved and penetrated, if it remains hard and insensible, you may 
repeat as many acts of contrition as you will, and you will have recited 
them without ever once feeling real contrition in the true sense of 
the word. 

Such an illusion as this does not seem possible, and yet it is 
very common; indeed its existence may be gathered from the mode 
of speech used in connexion with this matter. For observe, when 
in our ordinary language we speak of a person who repents of some 
bad deed we say that he has sorrow or contrition for it ; while when 
we speak of repentance for sin we say that he makes an act of con- 
trition or sorrow for it, as if sorrow was something merely mechanical, 
instead of being as it is a sentiment, an emotion, a heartfelt affection. 
Does not our very language then show that contrition for sin may be 
regarded as a mere formality and nothing more ? When you come 
to Confession I do not ask you whether you have made an act of 
contrition, but whether you really are filled with sorrow for having 
offended God—a sorrow that may exist without uttering a single 
syllable, but which, on the other hand, can be absent in spite of all 
the empty protestations in the world. And even if, acting on your 
request, I suggest an act of contrition to you, and you repeat it 
accurately after me, you cannot rest content with this if your heart 
is not really penetrated by contrition itself. 
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Not that I desire to deprecate the value or use of the forms in 
question ; I even consider them useful and advantageous, because 
they help to suggest thoughts, sentiments, and reflections, to supply 
for our deficiency in this respect ; but you must render them yours 
in such a way as to make them the true expression of the sentiments 
that fill your heart. To utter them with the lips is not sufficient ; 
but it is quite another thing to penetrate the heart with them 
and fill it with new inclinations and affections; yet without 
this, mere empty protestations are useless. We ourselves take no 
account of exterior professions, or even tears, when we know they 
do not come from the heart ; how, then, can we imagine that God 
will take account of them, and be more indulgent to them than we 
ourselves are ? 

There are others who on the pretext of a certain feeling of 
tenderness and sensibility which they feel within themselves, and which 
easily leads them to break forth into sighs and tears, flatter them- 
selves they have contrition. But not even this is enough to prove 
that they are truly repentant. Sensible emotion does indeed afford 
a presumption of interior sorrow, but is far from being an infallible 
proof, for while it may be found along with true sorrow, it may also 
be nothing more than a mask for false sorrow. It is indeed desirable 
and good ; but it is by no means necessary, while of its very nature 
it is at best a fallible and untrustworthy witness of sorrow. These 
three qualifications are important, and need explanation. 

1. Sensible emotion is desirable and good when it is a consequence, 
an effect, an outcome of interior contrition, as it really was in the 
case of many pentients mentioned in Holy Scripture ; a David, for 
instance, who every night bathed his royal couch with his tears in 
consciousness of his sins: Z will water my couch with my tears ;1 a 
Peter whose cheeks were furrowed by the bitter tears that continually 
trickled down them: My eyes have sent forth springs of water, because 
they have not kept Thy law .2 a Magdalene, who, prostrate at the feet 
of Jesus in the house of the Pharisee, bathed His feet with her tears ; 
and many others. These were true tears of repentance—tears precious 
and dear to God; and why? Because they came from the heart, 
and from a heart sorely oppressed by the consciousness of having 
offended God. And hence it is that Jesus Christ in declaring to 
Magdalene that her sins were forgiven her, attributes this effect 
not to her tears, but to the loving interior disposition that had 
produced them: Many sins are forgiven her because she hath loved 
much. Oh, happy we could we only weep our faults like this! 
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2. But though desirable and good, this sensible contrition or 
emotion is not necessary, simply because even without it our sorrow 
can be very real and very intense, as was the case with St. Paul, with 
the good thief, and with many others concerning whom we do not 
read that they shed a single tear, or broke into a single sigh, yet they 
were admirable models of penance. And truly, for sorrow being as 
the Council of Trent explains an interior and hidden act of the will 
or soul, it can exist in all its intensity without a single trace of it 
being exteriorly manifest. 

Not only this, but it not infrequently happens that interior 
sorrow when very deep and intense, oppresses the soul, arrests every 
exterior manifestation of itself, and remains concentrated in the 
depths of the heart. Of this we have an example in the Blessed 
Virgin standing at the foot of the Cross. She felt the most piercing 
sorrow—a sorrow more intense than any that can be felt by any 
other creature—at the sight of the agony and death of her Son ; and 
yet according to the common opinion of the Fathers, her grief, though 
supreme, found no utterance in tears, or sighs, or swoons. “I read 
that she stood,” says St. Ambrose, “ but I nowhere. read that she 
wept.” And even if this was the effect of a heroic will and a character 
inaccessible to natural affections, it nevertheless cannot on that 
account be said that she experienced no grief. 

Let this example serve both for the instruction and consolation 
of those pious though over-timid souls who, when exciting themselves 
to contrition in preparation for Confession, fear they have not suffi- 
cient sorrow on the ground that they experience no sensible emotion, 
but on the contrary feel their heart remains cold, dry, and insensible, 
and who in consequence of this either do not dare to approach the 
sacrament of Penance, or do so with great reluctance, and full of 
uneasiness and anxiety, fearing to profane the sacrament and soil 
their souls with sacrilege. Let such souls as these take courage 
from the reflection that the sincerity of sorrow is not to be judged 
by intensity of feeling or sentiment which does not depend on our 
own will, and without which true sorrow can perfectly subsist. 
And even if these souls do desire some token of their contrition, they 
will find a most sure and solid one in the habitual horror they entertain 
towards sin, in their fidelity to God, and in their perseverance in good 
in spite of every sacrifice. These are indeed no uncertain tokens of 
a true disposition, and are far more reliable than any or all of the 
manifestations of sensible sorrow. 

3. Just, however, as the absence of sensible emotions is no proof 
that our sorrow is defective, so, on the other hand, their presence 
is not sufficient proof for believing we have that sorrow, since 
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they may very well exist side by side with actual affection to sin, 
as was the case with Esau, Antiochus, Saul, Achab, and others, who 
exhibited great demonstrations of penance without being in the least 
really contrite. And hence it is that to undeceive persons of this 
class I add in the third place that these sensible emotions are at 
best but doubtful and unreliable signs of contrition, because 
they very often spring from nature, or temperament, or from some 
source other than true sorrow. 

And in fact there are certain persons so fashioned and disposed 
by nature that they cannot meditate on one of the great truths, 
hear a sermon, or read a pious book, without at once being melted 
and moved to tears. Thus, when preparing for Confession they feel 
keen remorse, and a strong impulse to abandon sin and change 
their lives; satisfied with these pious affections, they stop 
short, and pay no further attention to detestation of sin, imagining 
they have already conceived it. It is far otherwise. In the bottom 
of their heart affection for sin lies hidden, and all its malice still lives 
on; andit is for this very reason that they repent after a fashion and 
go to Confession without ever amending—to the tribunal of Penance 
they carry the same tears in their eyes and the same sins in their 
hearts. They may well be compared to that class of stone that is 
sometimes met with which weeps in wet weather and gives forth 
moisture from every pore; you would sometimes imagine that it 
would almost melt, yet it ever remains a stone and a hard stone at 
that. Thus it is with the persons in question—in the midst of all 
their sensible devotion which seems to change their very nature 
and temperament, they remain always the same—hardened just as 
before and just as closely attached to their bad habits. Who will 
venture to say that they are animated by true sorrow? Do not, 
then, be too ready to trust to pious emotions of this kind which often 
do not change the heart at all nor detach it from affection to sin. 

It now remains to consider another class of persons who may be 
deceived with greater show of reason. I refer to those who, repre- 
senting to themselves the horrible picture of their lives and their 
sins, vividly comprehend the filthiness, the ugliness, and the danger 
of these sins, experience bitter remorse for them, and become uneasy, 
disconsolate, abashed, and filled with confusion ; and in consequence 
of all these sentiments they consider themselves changed and contrite. 
Yet, even here delusion is quite possible. 

It is one thing to understand the horror and danger of your 
condition, and quite another thing to detest that condition sincerely. 
The former is an act of the intellect, the latter of the will ; the former 
leads to the latter, but the latter is not always found united to the 
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former. Who is ignorant that our will is often stubborn and resists 
all the lights, the maxims, and the persuasions of the intellect ? We 
thoroughly see, understand, and approve of the good, and nevertheless 
we still pursue bad. Our horror of our condition, then, must not be 
merely speculative and intellectual—it should penetrate our will 
in such a way as to detach it from all voluntary affection towards sin. 

I say: Detach tt from all affection towards stn, because, even 
supposing that this horror of sin is found to exist not only in the 
intellect but also penetrates the heart and there begets uneasiness, 
remorse, sadness, and regret, if these sentiments do not go so far 
as to destroy all affection towards grave sin they can never produce 
true sorrow such as God demands as a condition for the grace of 
the sacrament. Alas! how many there are who thoroughly feel the 
weight of their sins and who in consequence suffer cruel anguish 
and remorse, and yet who never succeed in detaching themselves 
therefrom! How many there are who do indeed wish to do good, 
but for all that without ceasing to do evil! 

Be careful, then, to guard against making a mistake regarding 
the substance of your contrition—it is not only too easy to make 
such a mistake; it is only too easy to confound appearance with 
reality, the natural horror of sin with true contrition, the desire and 
the grace of conversion with conversion itself. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that God sometimes permits these illusions in just 
punishment of sin. Just as the Lord in His mercy often permits 
the good to experience temptations, suggestions, and inefficacious 
desires of evil into which they falsely imagine they have fallen, and 
by this means preserves them humble, fervent, and estranged from 
danger and consent to sin, and guides them securely to the haven of 
salvation ; so in His justice He permits sinners to feel a certain pain 
on account of evil, and certain inefficacious attractions and impulses 
towards good, in consequence of which they wrongly imagine they 
are converted without being really so, and thus they rest tranquil 
in their deplorable state, and work out their own damnation. 

I have thought it well to insist thus strongly on the first quality 
that should be possessed by our contrition, because illusion is so easy 
in this matter, and because the consequences it produces are so fatal. 
I will bring this subject to a termination by an observation which will, 
I trust, inspire you with a lively and salutary fear :— 

If you accustom yourselves to falsify penance during life, you 
will falsify it much more readily in death; for at that moment 
everything will contribute to make you regard as genuine a penance 
which is nothing more than a natural agitation arising from the 
distress of illness, the danger to life, and the fear of death. Thus, 
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notwithstanding all the appearances of a good and holy death, some 
persons die the death of the reprobate in consequence of the 
absence of sincere contrition. And in fact do not those who survive 
their illness prove the falsity of such contrition ? In proportion as 
the danger of death recedes, the pious sentiments they had shown, 
the fine protestations and manifestations they had displayed vanish 
also, and they no longer wish for the presence of the priest, nor care 
to hear his exhortations. In a word, hardly have they commenced 
to recover when they begin to show themselves as badly disposed 
and as sinfully inclined as ever. We have all been witnesses to 
something like this at one time or another. Now, what is the real 
meaning of it? This: As soon as the fear that produced their 
sentiments vanishcs the mask that hides their false contrition is 
speedily dropped. 

It is of the utmost importance, then, to be well assured of the 
reality and sincerity of contrition when approaching the sacrament 
of Penance. Search, examine your conscience well, to see how it 
really stands and whether all attachment to sin is truly destroyed. 
The Lord Himself has told us: Thou shalt find the Lord thy God if 
thou seek Him with all thy heart.1 It is sincere contrition like this 
that decides all, and without it nothing is accomplished. Later on 
we shall see what are the chicf motives and principles of faith with 
which to excite contrition, and which for the present may be summed 
up in saying that it must be supernatural. When speaking of this 
sec nd quality of contrition, I shall take occasion to explain the 
well-known difference between imperfect sorrow or atirilion, and 
perfect sorrow or contrition. 
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Twenty-first Jnstruction on the Sacraments 


CONTRITION MUST BE SUPERNATURAL 


Even though our sorrow for sin proceeds from a heart and a will 
completely detached from sin, it nevertheless does not suffice for 
the grace of the sacrament if it is not also conceived on account of 
the proper motives. As well as being interior—a quality already 
explained—it must in the second place be supernatural ; for both 
grace and the remission of sin being supernatural gifts, sorrow which 
is the proximate disposition towards their attainment must correspond 
to these effects and be of the same order with them, and conse- 
quently it also must be supernatural. Let us now see what this 
second quality precisely means. 

According to the teaching of theologians sorrow must be super- 
natural in a two-fold sense—that is, both with reference to the motive 
which excites it in us, and to the principle from which it springs. 
It must come from God and must be excited in us by His grace— 
without grace, aS our faith teaches, we are of our own nature 
incapable of conceiving it. On this point, however, we shall have 
more to say on another occasion. For the present I shall confine 
my attention to showing that contrition must be supernatural in its 
motives, that is to say, that it must be inspired by supernatural 
and not by natural motives. 

Let us, first of all, distinguish the motives that inspire sorrow 
for sin into two classes—naiural and supernatural. 

The natural motives of repentance are the losses, the incon- 
veniences, the misfortunes that befall us here on earth in consequence 
of this or that sin, such, for instance, as the loss of honour, riches, 
or health; the ignominy of vice; the tyranny of the passions ; 
the uneasiness, the sadness, the confusion arising from qualms of 
conscience and from the remorse that follows on sin. Sorrow con- 
ceived on account of these motives is called natural sorrow. Such 
was the sorrow of Saul, which was inspired altogether by the fear of 
being lowered in the estimation of the people, and of losing his crown ; 
such was the sorrow of King Antiochus, which was inspired altogether 
by the desire of being delivered from the fearful misfortunes which 
the hand of God had inflicted on him ; and such also is that of a great 
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number of penitents who present themselves at the sacred tribunal 
of Penance with tears and sighs, but whose sorrow, on close exami- 
nation, is clearly found to have no other motive than the adversities 
and misfortunes inflicted on them by their sins. 

Now, if you repent of your sins through any of these motives 
your repentance may indeed be true and sincere as far as it goes, 
but it is inadequate. And how many there are who on experiencing 
within themselves the bitter burthen of their sins curse the day and 
the hour in which they committed them? But sentiments such 
as these do not honour God, have no merit in His eyes, and do not 
obtain pardon for sin, inasmuch as they spring from motives that are 
not sufficiently elevated, and constitute a merely human sorrow such 
as might be conceived by a pagan who never even heard the name of 
God. 

I should not, however, go so far as to say that such sentiments 
are to be despised. They are even very useful and advantageous. 
because they undeceive us with regard to the nature of sin, detach 
our affections from sin, inspire hatred and horror of sin, and hence 
pave the way to conversion—does not God Himself make use of 
temporal misfortunes to induce us to enter into ourselves and lead 
us to repent? These misfortunes, then, can indeed serve as an 
impulse to repentance and as an occasion of repentance, but they 
must not be the only motive of repentance. The prodigal son in 
the Gospel parable would never have resolved to return to his father, 
had he not found himself reduced to dire poverty and misery. This 
indeed supplied the impulse, but it was not the motive of his repent- 
ance—the real motive was the goodness of his father whom he had 
abandoned, and his own unworthy conduct towards that father— 
a motive he gave expression to in the words: Father I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am not worthy to be called thy child. 
Let us apply this to the case in question: The injurious and baneful 
temporal consequences arising from sin can indeed serve as an 
incitement to return to God, but they must not constitute the whole 
motive of repentance. While recognizing that the chastisements 
come from the avenging hand of God, and that their object is our 
correction and emendation, we should proceed further and detest 
our sins on account of Him; that is to say, on account of revealed 
motives—motives known and believed through faith. 

These motives can be various, according to the various aspects 
under which faith presents the enormity, the malice, and the dangers 
of sin. Nevertheless to indicate one motive which embraces and 
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comprehends them all, it will be enough to say that sin should be 
detested as an offence against God. It was thus that holy David 
understood it and detested it: To Thee only have I sinned, was all 
he said. 

Yet as God whom we have offended can be considered both as 
good in Himself on account of His infinite and intrinsic lovablness, 
and as good towards us on account of the fact that He is the 
first and essential source of all the goods and all the blessings 
we enjoy ; so from this double point of view arises a two-fold act of 
sorrow called respectively contrition and attrition—both of which 
are supernatural, but one of which is better than the other. It is 
important to note clearly the difference between them, since their 
efficacy is also different. 

If we repent principally through the noble motive of having 
offended and estranged a God supremely good in Himself, lovable 
in Himself, and of Himself worthy of ineffably infinite love, this 
sorrow animated as it is by supernatural charity, that is to say, by 
pure love of God, is an act of perfect contrition. So pleasing and 
acceptable is this act to God that it has power to destroy and anni- 
hilate all the sins the soul can be guilty of—annihilate them in the 
twinkling of an eye, and restore the soul at once to the grace of 
(rod even before approaching the sacrament of Penance. And in 
truth it is not possible for a soul to turn to God with love like this 
without being treated with similar affection by God ; now God’s love 
towards us cannot exist side by side with sin in the soul, and is as 
we know always accompanied by sanctifying grace: He that loveth 
Me shall be loved of My Father. In souls thus disposed takes place 
a change similar to that which was accomplished in the ten lepers 
of the Gospel, who, while proceeding in accordance with our Lord’s 
instructions to present themselves before the priests in order to be 
cured of their leprosy, suddenly found themselves healed and 
cleansed : As they went they were made clean.® 

Yet, though such is the case, we must not on this account 
imagine we are dispensed thereby from the obligations of confession. 
Contrition, if sincere, always includes the intention of confessing our 
sins. If contrition is sincere it embraces all that is prescribed by 
the law of God ; and since confession is so prescribed, an act of perfect 
contrition includes the intention of going to Confession. 

But if we excite ourselves to detest our sins because they have 
offended God regarded as our supreme good ; in other words, because 
sin deprives us of the grace, friendship, and sonship of God, and ot 
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the inheritance of heaven, and leaves us exposed to the unutterable 
misfortune of eternal damnation, our sorrow is an act of imperfect 
contrition, or attrition. It is called imperfect, not because it is bad 
or useless, as some of the Protestant reformers impiously maintained, 
but simply because its motive is less perfect, proceeding as it does from 
a love of hope or an interested love. Attrition is a supernatural 
sorrow, a detestation of sin, like contrition, but as a rule it is caused 
by the consideration of the filthiness of sin, or by the apprehension 
of the loss of heaven or the punishments of hell. He who has 
imperfect contrition is sorry for his sins not so much on account of 
God whom he has offended, as on his own account. 

An example will illustrate the difference between perfect and 
imperfect contrition. Two children have offended their mother. 
Both become sorry for their act ; but one reasons thus: “‘ I am sorry 
for having offended my mother, because she is very harsh and is sure 
to punish me severely ; and hence in view of the possible loss I may 
have to suffer I heartily regret my fault.” The other, however, 
thinking only of the goouness of his mother, and of the displeasure 
he has caused her by his action, cries out: ‘“‘I am heartily sorry for 
my fault, because I have given trouble to my best of mothers, 
who has ever been so good to me.”’ Both, as we see, are sorry, but 
the cause and nature of the sorrow are different. 

This attrition, however, though of itself insufficient to sanctify us 
because not perfect enough, nevertheless is sufficient when joined 
with the sacrament, “‘ provided only that it excludes the will of 
sinning,’ as the Council of Trent has explained. 

The condition expressed by the Council shows that sorrow 
inspired by “fear of hell and its punishments,’”’ can both exclude 
and include the will to sin. Jt can exclude it—of no weight, then, is 
the opinion of those who hold that attrition thus conceived is power- 
less to change the sinner’s will and destroy his affection to sin, and 
who consequently hold that it is insufficient to produce grace, even 
when united to the sacrament. The Council’s declaration is of more 
value than all their reasons, especially since we cannot suppose that 
the Council intended to designate a chimerical condition, or a 
condition impossible to realize. 

But while attrition can exclude affection towards sin it does not 
always do so,as happens when we repent of our sins through fear 
of hell, and have in view nothing more than the punishment in 
itself without hating the malice of sin, and simply because hel 
exists, so much so that were there no hell we would be ready to sin 
again. A sorrow such as this, even along with the sacrament, is 
certainly not enough to obtain pardon of sin; and the reason is, that 
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it is a mercenary and servile sorrow which is quite compatible 
with affection to sin. He that refrains from doing a certain action 
merely through fear of being punished would do it if there were no 
punishment to fear, which implies that in his heart there still abides 
a bad disposition. The thief and assassin sometimes abstain from 
their crimes, but it is merely through fear of the prison or the 
scaffold; but are we on this account to say that they truly hate 
robbery and murder ? 

In a word, “‘ thou fearest to burn, and dost not fear to sin,” as 
St. Augustine observes in connexion with this matter ; and he con- 
firms his statement by the striking comparison of a wolf prowling 
round a flock of sheep for the purpose of seizing on one of them, 
but, frightened by the presence of the shepherd’s staff and the barking 
of his dog, abandons his attempt and runs away in fear. Would 
you venture to say, asks the Saint, that this wolf has changed his 
intention or will >? Assuredly no; he is always a wolf, greedy for his 
prey—both when attacking the flock, and when running away. The 
same must be said of a certain class of penitents. Terrified at the 
thought of the eternal torments that await them, they renounce sin, 
but they do so against their will and still continue to cherish in their 
hearts the desire and intention to sin, provided they can do so with 
impunity—in a word they would wish there was no hell to hinder 
them from sinning. Now, can this be called hatred of sin and 
detachment from sin ? 

It is one thing, then, merely to fear hell, and quite another thing 
to resolve through fear of hell to hate sin and the offence done to a 
just God who punishes sin with an eternal punishment. This second 
motive is necessary for the efficacy of attrition in the sacrament of 
Penance. 

Leaving aside certain debated questions, and coming down to 
practice, let us commence with attrition, which is the easiest, and 
from it let us try to reach contrition, which is more difficult. 
Their various motives do not mutually exclude each other, 
but on the contrary assist and help each other. To 
make an act of perfect contrition, it is mot necessary to 
exclude all idea of our own advantage; but we must not stop 
short at this—we should comprise in the same act of sorrow both 
God’s goodness towards us, and His own intrinsic and absolute good- 
ness in Himself. Hence, in exciting contrition for sin, I cannot approve 
of expressions such as “O Lord! I repent of my sins, not because 
by them I have lost heaven and deserved hell, but because of the 
offence I have offered Thy infinite goodness.’’ No, that is not the 
proper way ; it is a language that can indeed be sincere in a transport 
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of sublime charity, as was that of many saints who burned with love 
of God ; but for the greater part of mankind it is to be feared that it 
is a language of the lips alone, and not of the heart. 

Let us, then, also repent on account of the eternal happiness 
we have lost and the eternal punishment we have deserved ; but let 
not this be the only motive of our sorrow—let us rather use it as a 
ladder to raise ourselves up to a profound sense of the goodness of 
God, which is ready and disposed to pardon us so great an evil, and 
endow us with so great a good; in this goodness and in this God 
let us fix our mind and our heart ; and let us bring it about that the 
God we have offended, the God who is infinitely good in Himself, is the 
primary and principal motive of our sorrow ; and then indeed we shall 
have perfect contrition. 

For the sake of still greater clearness on this important point, 
let us note the series of acts by which, as by so many steps, we may 
arrive at perfect sorrow. 

After having weighed the number and gravity of our sins, let us 
begin to stir our soul by the fear of God’s judgments, which faith 
presents to our mind, and let us say within ourselves: ‘‘ God could 
have visited me with death in this state! Where, then, would Inow 
be ? In the midst of the endless torments of hell: Unless the Lord 
had been my helper, my soul had almost dwelt in hell... How many there 
are less guilty than I, who are already plunged therein !”’ 

Then let us reflect that God has borne with us and still bears with 
us through His pure compassion, because He has merciful views and 
designs in our regard. The Lord waiteth that He may have mercy on 
you.2 Oh! how immense is the goodness of God towards me, who 
am so unworthy! How could I think of offending a God of such 
infinite goodness ? It is thus that after the fear of hell, which of 
itself is not sufficient if it is purely servile to form an act of contrition, 
yet begins to touch the heart with some bitterness and sorrow for 
the offence offered to a God who is so patient, so bountiful, and so 
full of love for us, a God though outraged and offended still holds out 
His hands to us and offers us His mercy. 

To excite this love and this sorrow more and more in our hearts, 
let us go on to consider who God is and what He has done for us. 
What a Father He has been to us? And what kind of children we 
have been to Him? Let us especially dwell on the great blessing 
of redemption, and let us call to mind how He came down from 
heaven, took up His abode amongst us on earth, and died on the 
tree of the Cross ; let us picture Him agonizing on the infamous gibbet, 
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led thereto by the burning desire He had to save us and conduct us 
to paradise, while all the time He had, and has, no need of us in 
any way. 

These considerations will make us more and more conscious of 
our unworthy conduct towards that God who is so full of love for us ; 
they will lead us to change our will, inspire us with hatred and 
abhorrence of sin, and will force us to say within ourselves, “Oh, how 
great is the evil I have done! Ungrateful that I have been to offend 
so good a God, so loving a Father! But I am sorry for my sins; 
I wish I had never committed them ; I repent of them with my whole 
soul, with all my heart.” 

Thus far, however, we have not yet an act of perfect contrition. 
But from the consideration of the goodness of God towards us, it will 
be easy to go still further and call to mind the great goodness of 
God in Himself, and comprehend how much He desires to be loved for 
His own sake alone. ‘‘If God is so good towards me who am so 
bad; so loving tome who amso ungrateful, even though He derives no 
advantage from loving me and doing good to me; is He not a God 
of the greatest goodness, a goodness without limit or measure ? 
How could I not love Him? Nay, how had I the heart to offend 
Him so often? Alas! why is not my heart broken with sorrow ? 
No sin for me, O, my God, for the future, but Thy love alone: 
Thou art the God of my heart, and the God that 1s my portion for ever.4 
Such is the contrition that springs from perfect love of God. 

Such, then, is the method I recommend in order to make our 
sorrow as intense and as perfect as possible. And two reasons 
should induce us to not neglect it. 

In the first place, in striving to conceive contrition according to 
this method, if we do not attain to perfect contrition or perfect 
charity which justifies us even before approaching the sacrament, we 
can at least hope to attain and secure that which justifies us along 
with the sacrament. On the other hand, if we are sparing in our 
efforts we can easily expose ourselves to the risk of not even having 
that contrition which suffices for the sacrament. 

In the second place, it may easily happen that we find ourselves 
in danger of death without having an opportunity of confessing our 
sins, owing to the want of time or the absence of a priest. In sucha 
case the only means available to assure salvation is contrition. But 
to be able, in case of necessity, to make an act of perfect contrition, 
it is necessary to accustom ourselves to it, so as to render it as easy 
as possible in the hour of need. 
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Let the fruit, then, of this instruction, be to strive to excite 
sorrow more and more deeply every time we approach the tri- 
bunal of Penance, especially by the reflection and consideration of the 
goodness of God in Himself, who deserves that we love Him as much 
as we can. There will thus remain no doubt as to the force of our 
contrition, and we may even hear in our hearts the sweet and consoling 
words which the Saviour addressed to Mary Magdalene: Many sins 
are forgiven her because she hath loved much, 

Before concluding this instruction let me direct attention to the 
high value the Catholic Church has always attached to perfect con- 
trition—a value thus expressed by one of the greatest doctors of the 
Church, St. Cyril of Jerusalem: ‘‘ Neither the multitude of our sins, 
nor the shortness of time, nor the close approach of our last hour, 
nor the enormity of our lives, are any obstacle to pardon of our sins, 
provided only our contrition is sincere and perfect.” 

And hence it is that the Catholic Church has always refused to 
pass judgment on the damnation of anyone, not even on the greatest 
sinner. The Church’s attitude is illustrated by the following incident: 
Many years ago there died at Rome a priest whom all looked upon 
as a great saint, and ere long his canonization was demanded by the 
people. But the Church refused the request, and this was the reason 
of the refusal: Forty years previously he had assisted at the execu- 
tion of acriminal. For days previously he had tried his best to soften 
the criminal’s heart, but the condemned man declined to listen to his 
exhortations. The priest accompanied the unhappy man to the very 
scaffold, but with no better result ; at last, turning to the people 
who had come to witness the execution, he cried out in despair : ‘‘ Oh 
people, ye come to see a reprobate die.” And die he did, without 
having shown the smallest sign of repentance. Well, in the course 
of the forty years that elapsed from that day, the priest had gone to 
his reward ; the fame of his sanctity was spread ; and God was said 
to have testified to that sanctity by many miracles. Yet, the canoniza- 
tion was not carried out. And why? That one word of his was 
remembered : ‘‘ Behold the death of a reprobate.” The words were 
not the words of a saint. He had wounded the faith; he had set 
limits to the mercy of God; he had laid down what nene had a 
right to do, not even the Pope—he had implied he knew what none 
can know—that is, the change that may take place in the heart of 
man in the twinkling of an eye, 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE—(continued) 


THE RoMAN CATECHISM (PART II) 
VI.—CONTRITION 


Now as it is necessary to explain to the faithful 
Eee, of the nature and efficacy of each of the parts of 

Penance, it will be well to begin with Contrition, 
which should be carefully explained. At all times without 
exception as often as our past transgressions recur to our minds, 
or whenever we offend anew, so often should the heart be 
pierced by contrition. 

The Fathers of the Council of Trent thus defined contrition : 
“Contrition is a sorrow and detestation of past sin, witha firm 
resolution of sinning no more.” And a little later on speaking 
of the course of contrition, the Council adds: “‘ Thus does it 
prepare for the remission of sin, provided it is accompanied by 
confidence in the mercy of God, and an earnest resolution 
to do all that is necessary for the proper reception of this 
sacrament.” ‘ 

From this definition the faithful will readily understand 
that the essence of contrition does not merely consist in 
ceasing to sin, in resolving to enter on a new life, or even in 
actually entering on this new life; but that before all else it 
consists in detesting one’s ill-spent life and endeavouring to 
atone for it. 

The cries of the Fathers, which we often find poured 
forth in Holy Writ, strongly confirm this: J have laboured in 
my groanings, says the Psalmist, every night I will wash my bed ; 
and the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping ;} while Isaias 
cries out: I will recount to Thee all my years in the bitterness 
of my soul*—which words, and others of a similar character, are 
the evident expression of profound hatred of their past life 
and a lively detestation of their sins. 


eg a Nae Pe 21s. xxxviii, rs, 
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In defining contrition by sorrow, it will be 
24.—Why contri- necessary, however, to warn the faithful that 
tion is called : : 
Sorrow. they are not to imagine that the sorrow here 
meant consists in sensible feeling ; for contrition 
is an act of the will, while as St. Augustine observes sorrow 
is not penance, but the companion of penance. By the word 
sorrow the Fathers signified detestation and hatred of sin, both 
because Sacred Scripture thus uses the word; as for instance, 
when David says: How long shall I take counsels in my soul, 
sorrow in my heart all the day ?} and also because it is from sorrow 
in the inferior part of the soul, which is the seat of concupi- 
scence, that contrition arises. It is not without reason, then, that 
contrition has been defined a “ sorrow’’ because it produces 
sorrow, and because, of old, penitents, to denote its presence, 
were even accustomed to change their garments—a practice 
alluded to by our Lord in St. Matthew: Woe to thee, Corozain, 
woe to thee, Bethsaida ; for tf in Tyre and Stdon had been wrought 
the miracles that have been wrought in you, they had long ago 
done penance in sack-cloth and ashes.? 


To denote the intensity of this sorrow, rightly 

25.—Why called has the name contrition been given to the 
: ; detestation of sin of which we speak, and it has 
been given precisely because analogous to those objects which 
are broken into small pieces by a stone or some harder material. 
By this word it is denoted that our hearts, hardened by pride, 
are broken and subdued by penance. Hence no other sorrow 
—not even the sorrow caused by the death of parents or 
children or any other calamity—is called by this name which 
is absolutely reserved to denote that sorrow with which we are 
afflicted by the loss of God’s grace and of our own innocence. 


It is also designated by other names. Thus it 

26.—Other desig- i, sometimes called “contrition of heart,” 
nations, é 

owing to the fact that Holy Writ frequently uses 
the word heart to denote the will—just as the heart is the 
principle of the body’s movements, so the will directs and 
governs all the other powers of the soul. The Fathers also call it 
“‘compunction of heart,” and thus by preference entitle their 
books on contrition. Just as ulcers are cut with the knife 
in order to allow the matter gathered within to escape, so the 
heart is pierced as it were by the lance of contrition to enable 
it to emit the deadly virus of sin. Hence the Prophet Joel 
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Calls contrition ‘‘a rending of the heart.” Be converted to Me 
with all your hearts, he says, in fasting, and in weeping, and in 
mourning ; and rend your hearts,» 


VII.—THE QUALITIES OF CONTRITION 


That sorrow for the sins committed should be 


27.—Sotrow for 
Uy ait shguidie supreme, and deep to such an extent that 
es hoe nothing greater can be imagined, is easily 


demonstrated by the following considerations :-— 


(a) Perfect contrition being an act of charity proceeding 
from filial fear, it is evident that charity and contrition should 
be measured according to the same standard; now as that 
charity by which we love God is the most perfect form of love, 
it follows that the interior sorrow which accompanies contrition 
must be the keenest and most perfect ; for as God is to be loved 
above all things, so whatever separates us from God must be 
detested above all things. In this respect it should be observed 
that the extent of charity and of contrition is marked in 
identical terms by Holy Writ. Thus of charity it is said: 
Thou shall love the Lord thy God, with thy whole heart ;? while 
in reference to contrition the Lord cries out by the Prophet : 
Be converted with all your heart.§ 

(6) In the second place, if it is true that of al] good things 
that deserve our love, God is the first and greatest, it is also true 
that sin is the first and greatest of all the evils that deserve 
our hatred; and hence it follows. that the same reason that 
obliges us to confess that God is to be loved above all things, 
equally obliges us to conceive supreme hatred of sin. That the 
love of God is to be preferred before all things, so much so 
that not even to save our lives is it lawful to sin, is expressly 
declared by our Saviour’s words : He that loveth father or mother 
move than Me ts not worthy of Me; and: whosoever will save 
lus life shall lose it.5 

(c) It should also be observed that as St. Bernard attests, 
there is no limit or measure to Charity (“the measure,” he 
says, “ of loving God is to love Him without measure ’’) ; so, in 
like manner, there should be no limit to hatred of sin. 

But not only must contrition be supreme—it must also be 
so keen and deep as to exclude all apathy and indifference. 
In the book of Deuteronomy it is written: When thou shalt seek 
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the Lord thy God thou shali jind Him; yet so if thou seck Him 
with all thy heart and all the affliction of thy soul; and in 
Jeremias : You shall seek Me and shall jind Me, when you shall 
seek Me with all your heart ; and I will be found by you, saith the 
Lord. 


: But even though we are not able to succeed in 
an bee croperiacs making our contrition perfect, it may neverthe- 
ripe contri- less be true and efficacious. It often happens 
: that those things which affect the senses touch 
us more closely than spiritual things. Thus people sometimes 
feel a keener sense of sorrow for the death of their children than 
for the filthiness of their sins. A similar conclusion should be 
drawn even when we find that tears do not accompany the 
bitterness of sorrow. Tears are indeed highly desirable and 
commendable in penance, and admirable are the words of St. 
Augustine in reference to this point : “‘ You have not the bowels 
of Christian charity, if you bewail the body from which the 
soul has departed, while you weep not for the soul from which 
God has departed.” Our Saviour’s words already quoted bear 
on this point : Woe to thee, Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida ; for 
tf in Tyre and Sidon had been wrought the miracles that have been 
wrought in you, they had long ago done penance in sack-cloth 
and ashes? To establish this truth, however, it will suffice 
to recall the celebrated examples of the Ninivites, of David, of 
the woman taken in adultery, of the Prince of the Apostles, all 
of whom implored the mercy of God in abundant tears, and 
thereby obtained pardon of their sins. 


The faithful should be very particularly warned 
29. — Contition and admonished to endeavour to form a distinct 
to each and act of contrition for each mortal sin. It is thus 
Cec aatnbved that Ezechias describes contrition. He says: I 
will recount to thee all my years in the bitterness 
of my soul.4 Now to recount all his years means to examine his 
sins one by one, in order to be sorry for them from the bottom 
of his heart. In Ezechiel also we read : If the wicked do penance 
for all his sins he shall live® It is in this sense that St. Augustine 
writes: “‘ Let the sinner examine the quality of his sins with 
reference to the circumstances of time, place, character, and 
person.” 


1 Deut. iv. 29. 2 Jer. xxix. 13, 14. 3Matt. xi, 21, 41s, xxxviii. 15. 
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Let the faithful, however, never despair of the 

o.—Sometimes it infinite goodness and clemency of God who, 

is enough to in His fatherly love, being as He is most de- 

ees sirous of our salvation, never delays in offering 

us pardon but embraces.the sinner as soon as he 

enters into himself, turns to the Lord, and detests all his sins 

in general with the intention to recall them singly to mind and 

detest them, later on, one by one, as far as he can. It is thus 

that the Lord Himself, by the mouth of His prophet, orders us 

to hope when He says: The wickedness of the wicked shall not 
hurt him in what day soever he shall turn from his wickedness.+ 


31. — Conditions From what has been said thus far, it will be easy 
eae. eg to see the conditions that are most requisite for 
tion. true contrition. Regarding these conditions the 

faithful should be carefully instructed so that each one may 

know the means to attain it, and may have a standard by which 
to decide as to what extent he is removed from the perfection 


of this virtue :— 


(a) First of all we must hate and detest all our sins. If we 
repent of only some of them our repentance would be rightly 
deemed, not salutary, but feigned and false. As St. James has 
written : Whosoever shall keep the whole Law, but offend in one 
point, is become guilty of all. 

(b) In the second place our contrition must include the 
intention of confessing and of making satisfaction—two points to 
be dealt with in the proper place. 

(c) In the third place the penitent must have a fixed and 
firm purpose of amending his life. On this point we have the 
clear teaching of the Prophet: If the wicked do penance for all 
his sins which he hath committed, and keep all My commandments, 
and do judgment and justice, living he shall live and shall not 
die; I will not remember all his iniquities which he hath done ; 3 
and a little further on he adds: Be converted and do penance for 
all your iniquities, and iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away 
from you all your transgressions by which you have transgressed, 
and make yourselves a new heart and a new spirit ; while to the 
woman taken in adultery our Lord Himself gave this direction : 
Go thy way and sin no more ,* and to the paralytic whom He 
had cured at the pool of Bethsaida, He said: Behold, thou art 
made whole—sin no more.d 


1 Ezech, xxxiii, 12, 2 Jamesii. ro. 3 Ezech, xviii. 21,22. 4 John viii, 11, 
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Ree eacen ice That these two conditions—sorrow for past sin 
these condi- and the firm resolution of avoiding future sin— 
Paes are absolutely necessary to contrition is clearly 

proved by nature and by reason itself. He who desires to be 

reconciled to his friend whom he has injured, not only must 
be sorry for having injured and offended him, and along with this 
must also take good care for the future not to sever the bonds 
of friendship in any way. Furthermore, these two conditions 
necessarily claim obedience—man is bound to obey the law to 
which he is subject, be that law natural or divine or human law. 

Hence, if the penitent has, by force or fraud, robbed his neigh- 

bour of anything, he is bound to restitution ; if by word or deed 

he has injured anyone in his good name or profession, he is bound 
to make him due satisfaction for this by procuring him some 
advantage or rendering him some service. The dictum of St. 

Augustine is as trite as it is well-known : “ The sin is not forgiven 

until what has been taken away is restored.” 


_. Among the conditions highly requisite to con- 

33. — Contition ‘trition, that of remitting and pardoning un- 

accompanied reservedly all the injuries we have received from 

sha sy ** others must not be regarded as less important 

or less necessary Our Lord and Saviour thus 

declares and inculcates: If you forgive men their offences, your 

heavenly Father will also forgive you your offences ; but if you will 
not forgive men, neither will your Father forgive you your sins. 

Such, then, are the conditions to be observed by the faithful 

in the matter of contrition. The rematning dispositions can 

easily be set forth by the pastor, and though they render con- 

trition more perfect and complete in its kind, they are not to be 

deemed of such strict necessity as by their absence to involve the 

absence of true and salutary penance. 


VIII.—THE EFFECTS OF CONTRITION AND THE MEANS TO EXCITE IT 


It is not enough for the pastor to set forth 

34.—Efficacy and the obligations pertaining to the work of salva- 
“aes con tion. He must also labour with unstinted care 
and industry to lead the faithful to conform 

their lives and actions to the rule laid down for them ; and, 


consequently it will be highly advantageous frequently to 
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expound the efficacy and effects of contrition. Most other 
works of piety, such, for instance, as kindness towards the poor, 
fasting, prayer, and such like holy and commendable practices, 
are, through the fault of those who perform them, sometimes 
rejected by God ; but contrition can never cease to be dear and 
pleasing to Him: A contrite and humble heart, says the 
Prophet, Thou wilt not, O God, despise? And not only this, 
but another passage of the same prophet declares that no sooner 
have we conceived this contrition in our hearts than remission of 
our sins is at once bestowed on us by God. I said I will confess 
against myself my injustice to the Lord: and Thou hast forgiven 
the wickedness of my sin.2 We have also a figure of this truth in 
the ten lepers who were sent by our Lord to the priests, and who 
were cured of their leprosy before they had reached them,’ thus 
giving us to see that the efficacy of true contrition, as we have 
described it, is such that by its means we at once obtain from 
God the pardon of our sins. 


A powerful motive to stir up the zeal of the 
35-—Means to ex- faithful will be for the pastor to indicate a method 
tion, “°"™ ot exciting contrition. They should, then, be 
instructed to examine their consciences fre- 
quently and see if they have faithfully observed the command- 
ments of God and the precepts of His Church; and should 
anyone find himself guilty of any sin he should accuse himself of 
it without delay, and suppliantly beg pardon of God, imploring 
time to confess and make satisfaction ; above all, he should 
beseech the assistance of divine grace to enable him for the 
future to avoid falling into those ‘sins which he now earnestly 
deplores having committed. 

The pastor will also take care to inspire the faithful with a 
supreme hatred of sin both because of its filthiness and baseness, 
and because of the unutterable losses and calamities it involves : 
for it alienates God’s friendship from which we have received 
the choicest blessings, and from which we might well hope to 
obtain still choicer blessings ; and along with this it consigns us 
to eternal death and unending torment. 
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Cwenty-second Instruction on the Sactaments 


CONTRITION MUST BE UNIVERSAL AND SUPREME 


WE have already seen that sorrow for sin must be interior and super- 
natural ; it now remains to examine the two other qualities indicated 
in the course of previous instructions wherein it was pointed out that 
sorrow must also be universal and supreme. To both these qualities 
we shall devote the present instruction. 

When we say that sorrow must be universal, we mean that it 
must extend to all mortal sins without exception. As for venial sins, 
though it is highly desirable and becoming to be sorry for them also 
or at least for those of them that are more deliberate and grave, 
inasmuch as they are always an offence against God ; yet rigorously 
speaking this is not absolutely necessary, since venial sins do not 
deprive us of sanctifying grace and they can be effaced by means 
other than that of the sacrament. 

But regarding mortal sins which are characterised in Holy Writ 
by the title of ¢niguities, there is no distinction or exception. The 
Holy Ghost has left us no room for doubt : Cast away from you all your 
transgressions . . . do penance for all your iniquities ;1 and common 
sense teaches the same—each mortal sin is altogether incompatible 
with the love and grace of God, and consequently God cannot remit 
one without granting the other, nor can we truly detest the one 
without receiving the other. 

If we were to except even a single mortal sin, the sorrow we 
imagine we have for the others would be false and illusory, and could 
not be truly called supernatural. And here is the reason: Just as 
if you were to believe all the articles of faith with the exception of 
one alone, your faith would not be real faith, since the supernatural 
motive of faith—that is, revelation—embraces all the articles and 
admits of no exception ; so if you were to detest all your sins except 
one, your contrition would not be true contrition, since its supernatural 
motive—that is, the injury done to God—embraces all mortal sins, 
and admits of no exception. All, then, must be detested. 

But, you may ask, where will you find anyone who, repenting of 
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his sins, does not detest them all? Such a thing does not seem 
probable. Yet in practice many exceptions and reservations are 
made, if not with the lips, at least with the heart. And when ? 
When the penitent finds himself attached to a sin by some particular 
ties-——a sin which is specially near to his heart and which may with all 
truth be called his favourite sin. In this case he easily detests all 
the other sins which interest him less and from which he looks for 
little advantage or pleasure ; but he secretly cherishes traces of affec- 
tion and love for the sin that has greater influence over him, and it 
ts this sin he would wish to spare. 

For one, this sin will be sordid avarice, which if it narrowly escapes 
making him unjust, fraudulent, and grasping, renders him at least 
cold-hearted and uncharitable to the poor, harsh and over-bearing 
towards his servants, the source of unending complaints and 
murmurs in consequence of the excessive parsimony with which he 
provides for the wants of his house, and of his reluctance to provide 
even the most necessary and indispensable expenses. 

For another, that sin will be secret jealousy conceived and enter- 
tained in his heart against some one—a jealousy which, if it does not 
cause him to break forth into open acts of hostility and vengeance, 
nevertheless excites in him grave feelings of hatred and malevolence 
as often as he sees his enemy or hears the mention of his name— 
feelings which are incompatible with Christian charity and which 
seriously offend against it. 

For another, his pet sin will be some sensual affection or some 
other attachment to a person of a different sex—an attachment 
which though free, perhaps, from unbecoming or immodest actions, 
is, nevertheless, a continual source of sinful thoughts and desires. 

These sins and others arising from special attachments are pre- 


cisely the sins which are concealed in examination of conscience, and 
which people pretend not to see, for fear of discovering a wound they 


would not have healed ; and these are also the sins which are left out 
of account in exciting contrition, being considered as trifling in com- 
parison with others which in reality are of less importance, and the 
reason is because the heart is more deeply attached to them and 
does not want to give them up. 

This is not right ; if our repentance must be universal we cannot 
exclude such sins. Nay, it is even with them we must commence, 
because they are the greatest plague of our conscience, and the ordi- 
nary source of all our other sins. It is precisely the-sins to which 
we are specially attached that we should have particularly in mind 
when exciting our contrition—if we are avaricious we should take 
special care to excite sorrow for unlawful, or at least uncertain 
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and very doubtful gains; if ambitious, the waste and expenditure 
made to the prejudice of creditors who are never paid ; if sensual, the 
unholy thoughts and desires that fill the mind ; if vengeful, our passions, 
~ and contentions, and bitter hatreds ; if drunkards, the drunkenness, 
and the baneful drink-shops that are frequented. I know well that 
it will not be easy to resolve on the sacrifice of our dearest inclinations 
and likings ; but there is no alternative—to preserve an affection for 
a single mortal sin is the same thing as to preserve all one’s sins 
in one’s soul, and thus draw down the malediction merited by King 
Saul when on being ordered by God to slay all the Amalecites, he spared 
the person of their then king. Now this king is a clear figure of one’s 
favourite sin, one’s predominant passion. Cast away from you, then, 
to use the words of the Holy Ghost, all your transgressions and make 
to yourselves a new heart and a new spiriti—if, that is, your real object 
in confession is to be truly reconciled to God, and not merely that of 
lulling your conscience to rest and stifling remorse by means of a 
hypocritical confession. It will not be necessary to say more on this 
subject—what has been said is quite sufficient. I consequently pass 
on to explain the last quality of contrition. 

Sorrow must in the last place be supreme, that is to say such as 
to make us hate and detest sin above every other evil, and if it does 
not reach this degree it is not the sorrow requisite for the sacrament. 
The reason is that contrition must have a certain proportion to the 
greatness of the evil which is sin. Now as sin is the greatest and 
most supreme of all evils—nay, it is even an infinite evil, because it 
is opposed to a God who is infinitely good, and because it involves the 
loss of Him, and along with that loss, eternal damnation which is the 
greatest of all misfortunes—so it should be hated with an infinite 
hatred if that were possible ; but while that is beyond our power, 
our sorrow for sin should at least surpass every other sorrow. We 
should be wanting in proper esteem for God and our own soul, if we 
showed that there is in the world something that displeases us more 
than sin, or at least as much. 

We must, then, feel greater sorrow for the offence done to God 
and for the loss of His grace and friendship, than we should for the 
loss of our goods, for the most outrageous insult, or for the loss of our 
dearest friend, nay, of our very life. And though it is not necessary 
to draw these comparisons in particular, to think on our other mis- 
fortunes, or say as each one of them occurs to our mind that the 
offence done to God troubles and afflicts us more than such or sucha 
misfortune—in fact to do so might in a certain sense be attended 
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with danger—yet for the validity of contrition it is necessary that 
sin is more odious, more bitter, more hateful than every other evil. 

“Tf this is true,’ someone may say, ‘I have good reason to 
distrust my sorrow, because I do not think I experience that grief for 
my sins which I have felt and do feel in my temporal misfortunes. 
These affect me much more sensibly than the offence against God. 
How, then, can I persuade myself that my sorrow for sin is supreme 
and more intense than every other sorrow ?” 

I thoroughly comprehend the difficulty. But for your instruc- 
tion as well as for your consolation I should add that when we say a 
sorrow superior to every other sorrow is required, we do not mean 
that it should be so in tenderness and sensibility, but in preference and 
esteem—in the same sense in which we say that our love of God 
should be superior to every other love. To fulfil the precept of loving 
God above all things it is not required to have that sensible affection 
for Him which we feel towards persons who are very dear tous. It 
suffices that the love of God renders us practically disposed always 
to prefer Him and His friendship to every person, pleasure, or interest. 
Such love as this is called appreciative, that is to say, a love of esteem 
—a solid, judicious, reasonable love, by force of which we come, in 
practice, to place God above every other thing. If we have this good 
disposition, we truly love God above all things even though we do not, 
perhaps, feel towards Him that sensible attraction which we experience 
towards other objects. 

The same remarks apply proportionately to sorrow for having 
offended God. For that sorrow to be supreme it is not necessary for it 
to be the most sensible of all our sorrows. It is enough that it puts 
us in the precise disposition of wishing we had never offended Him, 
and if, moreover, we are firmly resolved, no matter what the 
cost, never to offend Him again. This preference is sufficiently 
expressed in the well-known form which, when coming from the heart, 
and not merely from the lips, is excellent : “ I wish I were dead rather 
than offend Thee’’—thus preferring the greatest of all temporal 
losses, which is life, to the loss of the grace of God or to sin. In this 
way contrition can be fundamentally and substantially superior 
to every other sorrow, even though it is not such in keenness and 
sensibility. A familiar example will make this clear. 

Take the case of a mother who has two children, one small and 
still an infant, the other already grown up and strong. You notice 
how she will devote all her pain, and attention, and care to the first, 
and seems almost to forget the existence of the second. Yet would 
you on that account say that she loves the first more than the second ? 
Certainly not—let us imagine that she finds herself reduced to the 
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dire necessity of losing either one or the other of them, and she will 
prefer to lose the first rather than the second ; for though she displays 
greater tenderness and feeling towards the first, she nevertheless 
prizes the second much more, because he is already grown up and is 
the staff and support of the house. And though she would seem to 
lose her life were she to lose her dear infant, yet she would make this 
hard but reasonable sacrifice to preserve the eldest-born of the family. 
Such, then, is the way in which there can be found to exist in sorrow 
a sincere degree of preference, without that degree being more 
sensible or more keenly felt. 

Do not, then, be cast down, if you do not experience those tender 
feelings of affection which have their being in the inferior part of man’s 
nature ; the only consideration to be attended to is to see that your 
heart testifies that you hate sin as the greatest of all evils and that 
you are ready to suffer every other evil rather than sin again. 

While all this is true—while we know that sensible sorrow for sin 
is not necesssary—while we recognize that sighs and tears are not 
demanded of us, we must also admit that sighs and tears would also 
come if we were thoroughly impressed with the greatness of the evil 
of sin—if we saw our sins as David, and Peter and Magdalen saw 
theirs. If, then, the absence of sensible sorrow should not of itself 
trouble us or make us distrust the sincerity and superiority of our 
contrition, it will nevertheless be always a solid reason for humiliation 
and regret before God to find ourselves so little moved and affected 
by the offence done Him, while for even trivial temporal afflictions 
and losses we often show the keenest pain and displeasure. 

Such, then, are the four qualities of contrition. The sorrow 
that falls short in any one of these is a substantially defective sorrow, 
either in essence, or motive, or interest, or degree. Some spiritual 
writers add a fifth quality—that sorrow should be accompanied by 
hope of pardon. But it would be more true to say that hope is pre- 
supposed, just as faith is pre-supposed, in whoever approaches the 
tribunal of Penance ; yet as the Council of Trent makes special mention 
of it when, speaking of sorrow, it says expressly that it should be 
accompanied by hope of pardon, I shall devote a few words to this 
point before concluding this instruction. 

Let us, then, suppose the case of a person who is truly sorry for 
all his sins in the manner we have already explained, but who, terrified 
at the sight of them, despairs of obtaining pardon ; would his sorrow 
avail in the sight of God? Certainly not—it would even be a new 
sin, because if on the one hand he honours the majesty and justice 
of God by his repentance, on the other hand he offends His goodness 
and mercy by despairing of pardon. Of such a kind was the sorrow 
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of Cain who looked on his brother’s murder as a crime too great to 
admit of forgiveness. My iniquity is greater than that I may deserve 
pardon? ; of such a kind was the sorrow of Judas, who betrayed his 
Divine Master and whose sorrow wanted nothing but the hope of 
pardon to make it holy and salutary. He clearly and publicly con- 
fessed his horrible crime: I have sinned ; he openly proclaimed the 
innocence of Jesus Christ: J have sinned in betraying innocent blood ; 
not alone this but, stricken with grief, he returned the money he had 
received for his treason: He brought back the thirty pieces of silver? ; 
and finding no one willing to receive it, he threw it at the feet of the 
council. What more could one desire to believe him to be sincerely 
repentant ? Nothing; but he despaired of pardon, and his despair 
was a still more cruel offence to the merciful heart of his Master than 
his treason itself, and led to his utter ruin. Oh! if sinners only knew 
_ how boundless is the love of God towards them, many that now he 
fearful, distracted, dejected in the sepulchre of their sins would not 
hesitate to run confidently and throw themselves into His arms. 

Whatever, then, may be our condition, whatever may be the 
number and enormity of our sins, let us never allow any such feeling 
of despair to enter our hearts. If we detest our sins sincerely we 
have a well-grounded motive to hope for pardon, since pardon has 
been expressly promised by God to the repentant sinner. There is 
no sin really unpardonable except that which is not retracted by 
sincere sorrow. Let not him who has not such sorrow boast of the 
mercy of God. That God in His mercy is ready to receive the sinner 
provided only the sinner returns to Him with a contrite and humble 
heart is an article of faith. Ifthe wicked do penance for all his sins .. . 
he shall live and shall not dte.8 Is not’this clear: If the wicked does 
penance—this is the absolute, indispensable condition that must be 
verified in us if we truly desire to cast ourselves on the mercy of 
God ; otherwise vain and idle is our hope. 

Yet as sinners, while not so ignorant as to imagine there exists 
in God a sort of blind, stupid, foolish goodness altogether unworthy 
of Him, are sometimes tempted to despair owing to the difficulty they 
apprehend in being truly converted to the Lord, even though they are 
firmly persuaded that they will be kindly received by Him pro- 
vided their conversion is sincere; to remove this difficulty I shall, 
in our next instruction, suggest certain means to be employed in 
obtaining true repentance for our faults. Meanwhile let me repeat : 
Hope, and sorrow ; sorrow and hope. Sorrow without hope would 
make you despair; while hope without sorrow would render you 
guilty of presumption. Let us hold ourselves equally aloof from both 
one and the other extreme, and we shall find grace and salvation. 


1 Gen. iv. 13, 2 Matt, xxvil; 3: 3 Ezech, xvill. 21 
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Cwentp-third Fnstruction on the Sacraments 


HOW TO EXCITE CONTRITION 


IF to be truly penitent it sufficied to know what contrition is and what 
the qualities that should accompany it, contrition would be easy 
indeed; but between knowing it and having it there is a very 
great difference—to be sincerely contrite is not so easy as is imagined 
by some who think they really have it and can practice it at a 
moment’s notice. 

It would, then, be of little use to have given long instructions on 
the nature and qualities of contrition, if I did not also point out 
the means to be employed in exciting it. 

As a foundation of all this instruction it will be necessary to 
establish clearly a truth with regard to which we show ourselves far 
from convinced in practice, and it is that contrition must come from 
God and hence is called supernatural in this sense also. While it is 
an incontestable article of faith that no sinner can re-enter into God’s 
grace without true conversion and sincere repentance, it is also an 
article of faith that without the help of the grace of God there can 
be neither true conversion nor sincere repentance, On this point 
we have the unmistakable definition of the Council of Trent, which 
pronounces anathema against those who should dare to assert that 
‘without the directing inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and without 
His help, man can believe, hope, or be penitent to the extent required 
in order that grace of justification be bestowed upon him.’ Thus, 
then, contrition is a special and extraordinary gift—a gift, moreover, 
which is purely gratuitous. 

It is a gift of God ; consequently it is not in our unaided power to 
procure it. Of ourselves we can, indeed, fall—but of ourselves we 
are powerless to rise ; we can kill our own souls by sin—but just as a 
corpse cannot of itself return to life, so a soul dead to grace cannot 
of itself return to spiritual life, but stands in need of one of those 
supernatural moving graces to penetrate it and revive it from its 
mortal lethargy. 

It is not acommon or ordinary gift, but a special and extraordinary 
gifit—a gift as great as the grace of pardon and sanctification. Who 
can ever thoroughly comprehend the intrinsic value and worth of 
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this grace which transfers us from a state of sin and of enmity with 
God and of eternal damnation, to a state of holinesss and friendship 
with Him, which is equivalent to saying it transfers us from the greatest 
of all misfortunes to the greatest of all blessings ? Now the grace 
of contrition which serves as a proximate disposition towards this 
great gift is certainly not less precious than the gift itself. 

But most important of all is the consideration that this special 
and privileged gift is purely gratwitous—a gift which God our Lord 
grants us out of His own pure liberality and which He can freely 
refuse to each one, and refuse, moreover, without being guilty of the 
least injustice ; for sin, by constituting us in a state of enmity with 
God, excludes us thereby from all claim on His graces. 

If we only thoroughly understood this truth what would not be 
our terror at finding ourselves in a state of sin, when we reflect that 
in this state of perdition we could do nothing of ourselves, and that 
we should ever have to remain in that state, if God did not bestow 
His compassionate look on us and on our miseries. Isay compassionate, 
for as long as we are in the state of sin He cannot regard us with an 
eye of tenderness and love. 

If we thoroughly comprehended these truths who would ever 
have the daring and boldness to sin ?_ For to sin is nothing else than 
voluntarily to put oneself in a state of perdition which in itself is 
irreparable and eternal, and from which we have no strength of our 
own to extricate ourselves, nor even the right to demand that strength 
from God. 

And who would beso bold as to sin through hope of being able to 
obtain pardon of his sin in confession, as is done by only too many who 
say : “ I will commit this sin, and then I will just go and confess it ”’ ? 
Such persons as these either do not know at all what confession means, 
or their knowledge is very far from being what it ought. If they 
imagine that to go to confession simply means to pour their sins into 
the ear of the priest, they commit a gross error; but if they truly 
believe that confession means a sincere conversion of the heart to 
God, their language is as nonsensical as it is presumptuous. It is 
nonsensical ; for what do the words: ‘‘I will commit this sin and 
then I will confess it”? mean unless “I will commit this sin, and 
afterwards I will repent of it and be sorry for having committed it.” 
Is not this the merest folly ? If I desire to dissuade a person from 
an evil undertaking it suffices for me to persuade him that he shall 
be sorry for it later on; while precisely on account of future 
repentance the persons in question encourage themselves to sin, 
and instead of saying : ‘‘ I will never commit this sin because I know 
I must repent of it one day,” draw quite the opposite conclusion. 
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But, they may imagine, it is at least in their power to repent 
at their leisure and pleasure. Now what is this but a diabolical pre- 
sumption ?—to rely, when sinning, on a grace which is altogether in 
the hands of God and of which they become positively unworthy by 
sin! How dothey know they will have the grace to repent ? Instead, 
then, of saying: “I will commit this sin, and I will afterwards go to 
confession,” they should resist the temptation and say : ‘‘ Who knows 
whether I shall have time to confess, whether I shall make a good 
confession, whether God will give me a penitent heart ?’’ Here we 
have a sounder and wiser reasoning which may readily prove useful 
as a restraint against sin. 

Turning now to the principal object of this instruction: if the 
grace of contrition is a gift of God, what must I do to obtain it ? 
Three things are demanded—cessation from sin, fervent prayer, and 
attentive meditation on the motives of contrition. 

1. First of all it is necessary to give up sin because sin is the 
greatest of all obstacles to the grace of repentance. 

It is an astonishing fact, but it is a fact, that there are some who 
in the very time in which they think about going to confession and 
even after they have fixed the day for carrying their resolution into 
effect, nevertheless continue to lead the self-same course of life, and 
do not cease to commit their accustomed sins up to the very day they 
had decided on. Now, howis it possible for God to touch their hearts 
if they on their part continue to heap sin on sin and thus continue to 
provoke the Lord’s anger still more and more ?_ It is no wonder their 
contrition is defective—we cannot but regard with grave suspicion 
the dispositions of persons who continue to sin up to the very moment 
of confession and who thus present themselves before the sacred 
tribunal with their sins still warm and, so to say, smoking in their 
souls. Is it likely that a change takes place in them thus suddenly 
that almost at the self-same time they can be sinners and penitents, that 
they hate what only a moment before was the object of their affection, 
and that they pass from one extreme to the other without any interval ? 
That may indeed happen by a miracle of grace, but under ordinary 
circumstances it never takes place. 

As a general rule the sinner must prepare the way and dispose 
his soul for the grace of contrition: Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; 
make straight His paths. Now the first disposition—and it is a nega- 
tive one—is previously to renounce sin. A peace is never concluded 
between two warring powers, without being preceded by a truce, an 
armistice, a suspension of hostilities. The same must be said of the 
case of the soul that is at enmity with God and that wishes to be 
restored to peace with Him. 
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2. The second means to be employed is prayer.. Prayer, as you 
know, is that certain, universal means to which are attached all the 
graces and mercies of the Lord: Ask and you shall receive ; and with 
much greater reason still, the special and all precious grace of true 
repentance ; Convert me,O Lord, and I shall be converted to Thee. In 
preparing for confession, then, we must, from the very beginning, 
enter into ourselves so as to recognise the misery of our unhappy 
condition and our own absolute powerlessness to extricate ourselves 
therefrom by our own unaided resources ; and hence we must turn to 
the Lord and earnestly beseech Him to pour into our intellect and will 
the abundance of lights and graces we stand in need of, to know sin as 
it really is and as it appears in His eyes, and to detest it as heartily 
as possible ; and we should also strengthen the force of our own prayers 
by having recourse to the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, our angel 
guardian, and our patron saints. This is precisely the way to begin, 
but it is also the point that is often not attended to. 

It not unfrequently happens that those who come to the church 
to go to confession, having made the sign of the cross, and recited the 
Our Father and Hail Mary, at once begin to examine their conscience. 
Now, isit to be expected that God will enlighten the soul to see allits 
sins, and move the heart to detest them, if we do not think it worth our 
while to ask Him? People sometimes act thus perhaps because they 
have been taught there are five conditions requisite for confession, 
and that the first of these is examination of conscience. But 
it should be borne in mind that prayer is not mentioned among 
these five conditions simply because it is always presupposed of 
its very nature. Who is not aware that prayer is always 
necessary towards every good and salutary act, even towards 
the least important ? How much more is it necessary to obtain from 
God the special and privileged grace of true conversion? This 
assuredly is no ordinary grace—a grace no less precious than many 
of the graces for which we have recourse to God. Suppose it were a 
question of being cured of some illness, what prayers and devotions 
should we not make to God! And yet people sometimes seem to 
imagine they can be healed of the maladies of the soul—the worst 
of all maladies—without recommending themselves with all their 
hearts to God. 

Prayer, then, I repeat once more, prayer is necessary ; and prayer all 
the more intense and fervent according as our needs are greater and 
more pressing. Those especially who experience a certain disinclination 
and a certain repugnance to conversion and who feel that their heart 
is hard, perverted, and obstinate, should pray with greater fervour 
and with greater insistence that the Lord may penetrate their heart 
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and touch and soften its hardness. The fervour of prayer is always 
in proportion to the desire we have to obtain our object, and that 
desire is always in proportion to the need we feel. If by fervent 
prayer we were able to free ourselves from our bodily infirmities we 
may well say there would no longer be as much as one invalid in the 
world, because we really feel the weight of these infirmities and have 
consequently a keen desire to be delivered from them. Let us do as 
much for the soul ; let us recognize our misery and the extreme danger 
in which we live ; and we shall pour forth our prayers with such fervour 
that God will not fail to hear us. 

3. But prayer alone is not enough. As God demands our co- 
operation in all things, so to prayer we must in the third place add 
the attentive consideration of the motives that are capable of exciting 
within us sorrow for our sins. 

We should, then, conceive a profound and supreme hatred of 
sin—a hatred that brings with it a firm and determined resolution to 
fly sin and never commit it again. Now a hatred such as this cannot 
be conceived by our will, if our intellect has not been persuaded and 
convinced of the greatness of the evil of sin. Now this keen conviction 
is not the work of a moment, or of a fleeting and superficial glance— 
to obtain it, time and recollection and serious reflection are necessary. 

Even in this most essential point, defects are not unfrequently 
noticeable. After having examined their conscience, people some- 
times turn at once to recite an act of contrition, mentally or orally, 
and in their endeavour to make it heartfelt would almost seem as if 
they wished to force their hearts torepent ; but thisis simply trying to 
produce an effect without using the cause that should produce it. How 
can the will be forced to detest sin, if we do not seriously and parti- 
cularly meditate beforehand on the malice and the evil effects of sin ? 
It is easy to say: ‘‘I repent of having by my sins offended so good a 
God, lost Paradise, and merited eternal damnation’; but are we 
thoroughly alive as to who this God is whom we have offended, to the 
greatness of the injury we have done Him, the extent of the blessings 
we have forfeited, and the bitterness of the pains we have merited ? 
And not only should we be alive to these truths in a general way—we 
should ponder on them and penetrate our hearts with them. 

In a word, it is one thing to have a general notion of the motives 
of contrition, and quite another thing to apprehend and feel their force 
so keenly as to enable them to influence our will. Consider the 
child whom death has just robbed of his father—he continues to laugh 
and play and amuse himself just as if nothing had happened him, 
whilst his older brothers are plunged in tears and utterly inconsolable. 
Whence comes the difference ? Does not this child know that he also 
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has lost his father 2 He knows it and he sees it like the rest, but 
through want of reflection and judgment he is unable to apprehend, 
like the others, the extent of his misfortune and the greatness of the 
loss that has overtaken him in the death of his father. 

The same thing happens in the case of many penitents—they are 
well instructed by faith as to the motives to detest sin; but simply ~ 
because they do not strive to enter into them carefully and heartily, 
they are, like the child mentioned a moment ago, insensible to their 
own unhappy state, to the loss of God, and to the tremendous mis- 
fortunes that oppress the soul. Far different are such as these from 
those other penitents who, animated by a lively faith, are consumed 
with sorrow in the sight of God. Thus, then, we find exemplified 
the difference between merely knowing a thing, and being thoroughly 
penetrated with it, and how important it is to be thoroughly alive 
to the motives of contrition. 

Let us, then, dwell on these motives over and over again until we 
feel ourselves deeply moved, and until with reiterated strokes we 
succeed in drawing forth from our hearts a fountain of true contrition, 
and let us always bear in mind that if we do not strive to make these 
or similar reflections, and merely content ourselves with saying: 
““My God I repent of ever having offended Thee, and I wish I were 
dead rather than I had done so,” it will be difficult to say it sincerely 
and truthfully. 

‘Must I then,” you may ask, ““spend much time in conceiving 
this sorrow ?’’ I answer: As much time is required as is necessary 
to afford you ground for believing that contrition really exists in your 
heart and penetrates your will. No general rule can be laid down 
on the point which depends altogether on the state of each individual 
conscience. For some, and especially for those pious souls who lead 
a life of faith and of habitual hatred of sin, little time indeed is needed 
—a simple reflection, a single uplifting of the heart to God is often 
all that is required ; but for others, and especially for habitual sinners 
who have a less accurate idea of the greatness of sin, longer time is 
required—a tame more or less in proportion to their obstinacy and their 
sin. The safest rule is for each one to strive to do his best, and God 
will do the rest. 
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Cwenty-fourth Instruction on the Sacraments 


RESOLUTION OF SINNING NO MORE 


CONTRITION, which, as we have seen, is the first act of the penitent, 
comprises two parts, one of which concerns the past and the other 
the future. With regard to the past, that is to say, to the sins com- 
mitted, it demands true sorrow and sincere detestation ; with regard 
to the future, it is a firm resolution of never again committing either the 
sins into which we have already fallen, or any other sin into which 
we can fall: ‘‘ Contrition is a heartfelt sorrow and detestation of sin 
with a firm resolution of sinning no more.”’ As we have already seen 
all that is requisite for the first part of contrition, it now remains to 
glance at the second part. 

First of all it should be observed that all I have said as to the 
absolute necessity of sorrow for the past is equally to be understood 
of a firm resolution regarding the future. In the first place the reso- 
lution in question cannot be separated from contrition if that contri- 
tion is sincere. It is not possible to repent sincerely of a fault while 
at the same time preserving the will to repeat it—the two ideas are 
simply incompatible. 

But even apart from this consideration, the very nature of the 
pardon we ask for the offence committed demands on the part of him 
who asks it a serious intention never to commit that offence again. 
Where is the man who having offended another and wishing to be 
reconciled with him, does not, when expressing regret for the offence, 
also assure him of his firm and unalterable resolution never to repeat 
the offence ? And on the other hand, who would dream of pardoning 
his offender if he was well aware that he was not resolved to cease 
offending him ? It is evident, therefore, that if we desire to be restored 
to the grace of God we must, along with sorrow for having offended 
Him, necessarily have also the firm purpose never to displease Him 
any more ; otherwise it would be mere mockery of God. Let us, then, 
see what is this firm purpose and what are the qualities requisite for 
its validity. 

The purpose of sinning no more is, according to St. Thomas, 
an act of a strong and deliberate will. It is an act of the will ; hence 
not a mere form of words, after the manner of compliments which are 
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used for politeness’ sake in ordinary intercourse, and which pledge or 
bind to nothing. 

Nor is it a mere project—a vague idea of amending—such as is 
held by all who still preserve any trace of religion and faith. Thus 
there are some who are convinced that sin is a great evil and who 
say: “It must not be done, I should not do it, I ought not do it,” 
and who in spite of that have the will to doit. Now to say “ I should 
not do it,” is an act of the intellect ; while “ I will not doit” isan act 
of the will which is precisely what is requisite to obtain pardon of sin. 

Nor does it consist in any and every kind of weak, feeble, im- 
perfect will that wavers between wishing and not wishing. This is 
nothing more than a mere velleity—a feeble will—which leads only to 
idle speculations, to barren and fruitless desires, and which is on this 
account compared by St. Augustine to the efforts of a man who would 
wish to rise early in the morning, but who, conquered by an extreme 
desire to sleep on, gives way to his desire and returns to sleep once more. 
Half-formed resolutions of this kind show that our heart is still divided 
between God and sin, that we are interiorly irresolute, that we are 
unable to decide on abandoning sin—at the very most we can only 
say that we should like to abandon it, but that we are not really 
ready to do so. Now the firm purpose of sinning no more demands 
a complete and conquering will which annihilates and destroys every 
wish to the contrary ; a sincere and definite will, determined to give 
up sin—give it up at all cost, and give it up without reserve and for 
ever, marking out at the same time and making use of the oppor- 
tunities and measures necessary to succeed. 

In what has been said we find sufficiently indicated the qualities 
that should accompany our resolution of sinning no more. A purpose 
of this nature must necessarily be interior, strong, universal, and 
efficacious. Let us explain these four qualities. 

1. In the first place it must be interior, that is, must spring from 
a heart truly and sincerely resolved to perform all that is promised 
with the lips. If the heart is not in accord with the tongue our sorrow 
and our resolution are merely fictitious and hypocritical. Now if we 
were to penetrate into the interior of our hearts and see what our 
sentiments really are, we should perhaps find that we take but little 
care indeed to back up the good intentions we profess to have. We 
promise many things; but our heart tells us that everything will 
continue just the same in the future as it has been in the past. 
And if we want a decisive proof of this, here it is :— 

Whence comes it that we each day form with easy indifference 
resolutions which should cost great and serious efforts ? Is it a mere 
trifle to resolve never to offend God any more, renounce all that is 
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dearest and most agreeable to the passions, cut short, for example, 
some sinful companionship, reject some obstinate and tenderly 
cherished aversion, formally retract and unsay lies and calumnies, 
abandon some lucrative though unlawful business, and give up the 
gains unjustly acquired? Now resolutions of such importance as 
these ought not to be taken without serious reflection, and assuredly 
would they seem to imply no little hesitation and difficulty. Yet 
they are made without the slightest apprehension or deliberation ; 
and why ? Because the heart takes no interest in them, because they 
lead to no practical result, because they bind and oblige us to nothing. 
And hence this is the real reason.on account of which many and 
repeated resolutions lead in practice to no serious emendation. 

If we do not, then, desire to mock God who is never deceived, 
as men are, by false pretences and promises, we shall, when about to 
form resolutions of the kind, examine our heart, and examine it 
thoroughly, to see whether our dispositions and resolutions to renounce 
sin are such as are demanded of us. 

2. This resolution, moreover, admits of no limitation or reserve ; 
and this brings me to the second quality referred to which is that our 
purpose of sinning no more should be firm. A building is said to be 
firm when its foundations are strong enough to resist every shock 
and exclude all danger of tottering or falling. A good resolution, then, 
will be firm when it makes us disposed and determined to fly sin in 
spite of all difficulties and at all costs, at the risk even of losing all 
that we possess, or of having to suffer every evil. 

The reason of this is that there is no condition or circumstance 
in which it is lawful to sin ; the resolution to avoid sin must extend 
to all possible circumstances, and be invested with the sentiments 
that animated St. Paul after his conversion when he questioned him- 
self and said: Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation ? or distress? ov famine? or nakedness ? or danger ? or per- 
secution ? or the sword ?1 No, nothing of all this: I am sure that no 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God which ts in Christ 
Jesus. Are we to imagine that his words are the transport of sublime 
charity limited to the saints alone, and merely a matter of counsel 
and perfection? We should err were we to think so—this is a 
disposition which should be found in every Christian, a disposition 
absolutely inseparable from that firmness of purpose which God 
demands in us as far as possible—a firmness of such a sort as to clothe 
our nature and character with a kind of punctilious obstinacy to which 
we sometimes, and that not always wisely, deliver ourselves, and 
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from which nothing is capable of detaching us—when we have fixed 
our heart on a certain thing, be that good or bad, we are unwilling 
to renounce it at any price. 

From this we may conclude that it is impossible to conciliate 
with a purpose of this nature certain reservations or conditions which 
we attach either implicitly or explicitly to the promises we make to 
God to sin no more. Some people, for instance, promise to avoid 
sin “ provided they are not placed in the same need or the same 
necessity ; or provided they receive no further injury or annoyance 
from such and such a person; or provided they are not tempted or 
led into such and such a sin,” and so on. 

Sometimes these conditions are expressed and escape the lips of 
the penitent during his confession ; at other times they are concealed 
in the bottom of the heart so that the penitent himself is not even 
aware of them. Yet they nullify the good purpose of amendment, 
because it is thereby wanting in requisite firmness which knows 
neither limit nor reserve. Be we rich or be we poor ; be we persecuted 
or be we not ; be we annoyed by others or be we left at peace—in 
these and in all other imaginable circumstances we must absolutely 
exclude the intention to sin. 

Now what are we to say of those who, tied down by evil habits, 
persuade themselves that it is impossible for them not to fall back 
into sin? I reply that this false persuasion completely upsets the 
purpose of amendment. And, in fact, how can we sincerely and 
firmly make a promise to God which we consider impossible ? Let 
such persons, then, commence by correcting their erroneous persuasion, 
let them bring home clearly to their minds that what is impossible to 
our natural powers is not only possible but even easy to the grace 
of the Lord on the hope of which we must base our good resolutions, 
and not on our own natural powers with which we are able to do 
nothing. 

It is different, however, with those who, when forming their 
resolution to sin no more cannot shake off a certain doubt, acertain 
fear, I would almost say a certain presentiment, that they will not 
be faithful to it. Such a feeling does not of itself in any way prejudice 
the firmness of the resolution. Thus, for example, in reflecting on 
their frailty, on the frequency of their falls in spite of numerous 
promises and resolutions made over and over again, on the strength 
of their evil habits, on the dangers that actually surround them or that 
may arise, distrust themselves, fear their purpose is not constant, 
dread they will fall again, and say in their hearts: “ It will be the same 
now as it has been heretofore.’”’ But all this, I repeat, does not inter- 
fere with the fact that their actual disposition to avoid sin is sincere 
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and strong—the present is one thing, the future is another. We can 
decide and form a judgment on our present disposition ; but as to 
the future we are in the dark. The confessor himself must rely on our 
present disposition alone; and even were an angel from heaven to 
reveal to him that we should ere long fall into sin again, nevertheless 
he can and must absolve us provided he finds us actually disposed. 
That is not all—does not God Himself to-day remit the sins of many 
who are truly contrite and ask for pardon, although He well knows 
that they will fall again ? 

It is one thing then to convince ourselves that we will never sin 
again, and quite another thing actually to have the firm purpose of 
never sinning any more. The first is an act of the intellect and con- 
cerns the future; the second is an act of the will, and concerns the 
present. Let us take a striking example. During the course of 
winter you find you have to go on ice; you are afraid you will fall ; 
you even say, “I shall fall.”” Now, I ask, have you the will to fall ? 
Certainly not ; nay, the very danger of falling, combined with the will 
not to fall, makes you carefully pick your steps and move with the 
greatest precaution. You see, then, that it is one thing to fear, and 
to be apprehensive, and quite another thing to be willing. So it is 
in the case in question—as long as we are actually determined on 
not falling, on doing our best, on flying the danger, and on recom- 
meding ourselves with all our heart to God, relying all the time on 
His holy grace which if properly sought and well corresponded to 
will never fail us. The fear to the contrary that agitates and dis- 
turbs us, the thought that we shall fail once more in keeping our 
promise to God, can do no injury to our good resolution. But let 
us now pass on to the third quality. 

3. The resolution of sinning no more must in the third place be 
universal, nay doubly umversal—both as to sins and as to times. 

First of all it must extend to all sins which have been committed 
in the past or which can be committed in the future, even though they 
will never actually be committed. This, however, refers to mortal 
sins alone ; for as far as venial sins are concerned, since they do not 
exclude sanctifying grace, and on the other hand cannot all be avoided 
without a special privilege of divine grace, it will fully suffice that our 
resolution includes the intention of avoiding the gravest and most 
deliberate. But in the case of mortal sins, the resolution to avoid 
them must extend to all without exception—-paying special attention 
to those which are graver and more habitual, which have hitherto 
contributed most to hinder our lives from being all they should be, 
and which make the deepest wounds on our souls. 

Bear well in mind an important point. I should not like to see 
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you rest content with certain vague general, indefinite resolutions 
of never offending God any more. If you do not wish merely to beat 
the air, come to particulars, review your life in practice, and determine 
in detail such or such a sin to which you are most inclined, or most 
attached, and which is the source of greater danger to your soul. On 
this you should dwell, on this you must insist, and you must strengthen 
your resolution and particularize your purpose of amendment, by 
promising to God to be vigilant and careful in avoiding this particular 
sin as well all grave sins in general for the future. 

If this much is carefully done, there will be no occasion for de- 
ploring that common and familiar monstrosity which so dishonours 
piety and affords room for scandal—I mean the frequentation of the 
sacraments on the one hand, accompanied by grave defects never 
seriously amended on the other—sacraments side by side with sordid 
and shameful avarice ; sacraments side by side with impure passions 
and sensual, guilty practices ; sacraments side by side with inveterate 
hatred, calumny and detraction ; sacraments side by side with drunken- 
ness ; sacraments side by side with open violation of the plainest 
duties. All this arises from no other source than from that of beating 
the air with vague resolutions of sinning no more, without at the 
same time taking care to apply those resolutions specially to that 
evil or sin which touches you most closely, and from which very often 
the eye is turned purposely away simply because the remedy is not 
really desired. 

Not only must the purpose of sinning no more embrace all sins in 
the manner indicated, but it must also extend to all times—to our 
whole life. It would almost seem as if many have no other idea of 
the sacrament than that of a mere simple temporary suspension of sin, 
and not, as it ought to be, an absolute, eternal divorce. They con- 
sequently restrict their resolution to certain definite times and no 
longer ; for example, as long as some special solemnity lasts, such as 
Easter time, the time of a mission or jubilee ; as long as a certain 
danger, or illness, or undertaking lasts; or until such time as they 
shall have received absolution from the priest which they well 
know he will not grant if he does not first see that the requisite con- 
ditions are complied with; but all the time they secretly resolve 
in their hearts, in an almost unconscious manner, to resume their 
former life as soon as they conveniently can. How deep is the abyss 
of the human heart, and how is it filled with craftiness and malice, 
and a thousand tortuous ways! 

Be well persuaded, then, that resolutions thus restricted and 
limited are of no avail. The will must be resolute and determined 
to abstain from sin, not merely sometimes or for some time but per- 
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manently and for ever ; for sin is always and essentially a great evil, 
nay evil itself, while that God whom we are bound to serve is God 
of all times, and in every place demands our worship, obedience and 
fidelity. 

Consider, then, and see whether your resolution to avoid sin is 
such as to exclude all idea of returning to sin any more. Is it not 
monstrous to see many at the commencement of Lent accuse them- 
selves of sins committed during the holidays before Lent, while at the 
Same time they are ready to repeat the same sins whenever the same 
occasion arises? In the same way others, as Easter draws near, 
come to accuse themselves of having violated the law of fast and 
abstinence, while at the same time having the disposition to do pre- 
cisely the same the following year. Howcan we regard this as anything 
like a complete and absolute renunciation of sin such as is required 
of us by God towards the validity of our resolution, and towards the 
grace of the sacrament ? Do we hope to deceive God, or do we not 
rather deceive ourselves ? 

4. Finally the resolution must be efficacious, that is to say it 
must render us ready and disposed to use the means necessary to 
avoid sin. The reason is clear—he who sincerely wishes to obtain a 
certain end, wishes also the means that lead to that end, and without 
which the end cannot be obtained. And just as the wish to be healed 
would be false and illusory in an invalid who refuses to take the proper 
remedies ; so in like manner the will to fly sin must be regarded as false 
and illusory when it is not accompanied by the serious resolution of 
making use of the remedies that are necessary, whether they be 
positive or negative, whether general or particular. 

How, then, are we to understand the stubbornness that is noticed 
in many penitents on hearing the suggestions that are given them by 
the confessor for the purpose of consolidating their resolutions and 
rendering them constant and persevering ? If, the confessor points 
out, you desire to remain in the grace of God, if you wish to avoid 
falling into your accustomed sins, you must shun that place, or that 
person, or those amusements ; you must follow a system, a rule of life 
marked out according to such and such pious practices; and yet 
on the contrary, you come to allege excuses, difficulties, obstacles, 
to exempt yourself from the means I have laid down for you. Is not 
this a clear sign of a changeable, inefficacious will, and of a resolution 
that is merely apparent ? Do you not say to the Lord that you 
would rather die than offend Him; yet here there is no question of 
dying, but of something far less. Still I understand perfectly—you 
say it as a matter of course and custom, and not, as you should, 
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I believe that I have now sufficiently explained what is the 
meaning and what the nature of the purpose of sinning no more. I 
shall here add only a single reflection to confirm all I have said. In 
the course of our lives we make many resolutions that concern the 
things of here below ; but of all the resolutions we do make, those we 
make to God in our confessions are precisely those we remember 
least, while these are the very ones that should be remembered best 
and most faithfully executed, simply because they are made to God- 
Whence does this arise ? Because when preparing for confession we 
make, properly speaking, no resolution. There are, indeed, words 
and protestations of the lips, but no true will determined to maintain 
them. And if our good resolutions are wanting in sincerity, they must 
of necessity be also wanting in perseverance ; they can be only pre- 
carious, fugitive, fleeting, and they can exercise no influence on our 
conduct which we do not desire to change at all. 

Let us be a little more loyal and sincere towards God. He does 
not employ duplicity and hypocrisy towards us. He pardons us 
sincerely—He pardons us with all His heart and in such a way that 
in Him there remains not the smallest shadow of aversion with regard 
to us, but love alone, and tenderness, and the ready will to do us 
good—well disposed never to abandon us provided He is not first 
abandoned by us. “ He deserts none, if not first deserted Himself.” 
Such is the way we are treated by God; shall our conduct towards 
Him be of a different character ? Let us reflect seriously on this 
point and let us resolve to do what is required of us for the 
future 
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Cwentp-fifth Instruction on the Sacraments 


THE SIGNS OF TRUE CONTRITION AND OF SINCERE 
PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


In the preceding instructions I have endeavoured to explain at con- 
siderable length the nature of Contrition and of the purpose of Amend- 
ment such as are demanded of us by God as a condition for granting 
us the grace of the sacrament of Penance. Yet in spite of all the 
explanations I have attempted with reference to this subject, there is 
still room for self-deception, precisely because we are concerned with 
two interior and hidden acts, which have their being in the heart and 
will, and in reference to which we may easily be led to mistake one 
thing for another and thus confound true penance with false penance. 

What, then, are we to do in order to assure our conscience as far 
as possible on this all-important point from which both the validity 
of the sacrament and the safety of our soul depend? We must 
consider the effects produced in us by our detestation of sin and by 
our resolution to avoid sin ; and we must take note of certain exterior 
signs, and if we find they exist we are safe in concluding that our 
penance cannot be regarded as doubtful; or if they do not give us 
that absolute and infallible certainty which we cannot have in this 
life, they, at the very least, furnish us with a well-grounded and reason- 
able confidence which will be sufficient to calm all our fears. In order, 
then, to render the instructions on contrition and purpose of amend- 
ment as complete as possible, I shall now proceed to indicate these 
signs or marks, so as to enable you to judge whether they are found 
within you or not. 

1. The first sign consists in preserving, even after confession, a sor- 
rowing memory of our sins. The reason is that real sorrow does not 
disappear and vanish quickly, but of its very nature lasts on, at least 
for some time. 

Hence those penitents who as soon as they have confessed their 
sins—and even very grave and very numerous sins—immediately 
forget all about them and lose all feelings of sorrow and remorse for 
them afford good grounds for suspecting that their dispositions have 
been only superficial and illusory. This was not the character of the 
contrition. of those penitents we read of in Sacred Scripture or 
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ecclesiastical history. Thus David was assured by the Prophet sent by 
God that his sin had been pardoned. The Lord hath taken away thy 
sin 1; yet he did not cease to weep that sin incessantly : My sin 1s 
always before me.2 In like manmer Mary Magdalene, though assured 
of her pardon by the very words of our Lord Himself did not cease to 
weep and expiate her sins till the end of her life. It was the same 
with St. Peter, St. Augustine, and countless others. 

I recognize indeed that in souls like these God willed to give us 
perfect models of penance, and that just as there are different degrees 
in the quality and intensity of contrition so also are there various 
degrees in its effects. But these examples prove at least that sorrow 
for sin is not brief and fleeting but continuous and lasting ; and con- 
sequently that those sinners who leave behind them at the feet of the 
confessor both their sins and sorrow for their sins, have good reason to 
fear that their dispositions have not been sincere, for the simple reason 
that their sorrow has left so little impression on them ; whereas on the 
other hand those who aiter confession endeavour to make their con- 
trition habitual afford a strong presumption that their disposition 
has been and is sincere. 

From this first sign follow three others which offer a still stronger 
presumption of the value of our dispositions, and these consist in 
promptly removing the causes of sin ; in promptly repairing the ravages 
caused by sin; and in promptly having recourse to the remedies 
against sin :— 

(a) Promptly removing the usual causes of our sins. I do not refer 
precisely to those occasions which are called proximate, as I shall 
have to speak expressly on this point later on, but I here speak in 
general of all those things that exercise a certain influence with refer- 
ence to our ordinary failings, and which might easily lead us to fall 
into these failings again, although strictly speaking they cannot be 
called proximate occasions. For instance, a certain want of restraint 
in the use of the eyes, a certain frequentation of the company of persons 
of the opposite sex, certain amusements, certain representations, and 
excessive dissipations. Such things should be avoided by all those 
who profess to hate sin and to desire to avoid it—it is not possible, or 
at least it is very difficult, to avoid sin if we continue to remain near 
those causes that lead to it or produce it. The same causes will be 
always likely to make the same impressions on our soul ; and the same 
impressions will be always likely to lead us into the same faults or 
failings. 

If, then, you show that you are anxious and careful to shun, as 
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far as possible, the usual sources of your sins ; if you show that you are 
ready and willing to fly certain places, certain persons, certain amuse- 
ments and pastimes, certain unrestrained thoughts that you find to be 
an occasion of temptation and danger, then it is a sign that you detest 
sin and that your contrition is sincere. A sacrifice such as this is not 
light, and can only be the effect of a sincere change and of a resolute 
will, in the same way as abstinence from certain kinds of food that 
would be otherwise highly agreeable but which are rejected because 
likely to prove injurious, is a clear sign that a person who is ill desires 
to recover. But if, on the contrary, all is over once confession is 
ended, and if you continue in the same imprudent courses, in the same 
career of dissipation and unrestrained freedom of thought and action, 
your protestation of penance and of purpose of amendment are vain 
and empty—the very precautions you omit to take prove that your 
intention is not sincere. 

(5) Prompily repairing the evil effects of sin that still remasm, or, 
in other words, doing at once all that you can and ought to do. 

Besides the injury they do to God, many sins leave behind them 
consequences injurious to one’s neighbour. Thus the consequence of 
the wrong done by you to another survives in the enmity he still bears 
you ; the consequence of robbery or of unjust gains survives in the 
loss which your neighbour still suffers in his property ; the consequence 
of calumny and detraction lives on in the loss which your neighbour 
undergoes in his reputation; and so on with the rest. Now if you 
have really brought sentiments of sincere sorrow and purpose of 
amendment with you to the sacrament of Penance, you must promptly 
repair the pernicious results of your sin—though you cannot retract 
the sin itself, you must at least destroy the injurious consequences 
that spring from it and which still live on. 

If I see that you are ready to satisfy your obligations in this 
respect, I shall have good grounds for deciding that you are really 
converted ; for it is impossible that you should resolve on a sacrifice 
so difficult and painful as that of restoring something you could still 
retain, humiliating yourself before some person you have offended, 
retracting whatever you have falsely or wrongfully said, if you were 
converted only in appearance and not in reality. One must be truly 
contrite to condemn oneself to sacrifices of this nature. But on the 
other hand, there is all to fear in the case of those who make no attempt 
to do all that is possible to repair the harm they have caused. 

Not to have fulfilled certain obligations before confession, when 
it was possible to do so ; deferring these obligations until after confes- 
sion ; and, even after confession, putting them off still further is a clear 
sign of an inefficacious and irresolute will. But, you may say, does 
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it not suffice to attend to them after confession ? And why, I ask in 
return, why after? Would it not be better to anticipate and to see 
to them before confession ? I do not say there is a strict obligation 
to discharge them before confession ; but the fact of your wishing to 
see to them only after confession affords reasonable grounds for sus- 
pecting that you will not do so even then, and that you do not doso 
beforehand because you have no real intention of doing so afterwards. 
And this in fact is what happens in the case of only too many penitents 
who always bring to the sacred tribunal the same grave obligations 
they never discharge, and thus expose the sacrament of Penance to the 
evident risk of nullity or profanation, What clearer sign could there 
be of the complete absence of the requisite dispositions ? 

(c) Promptly having recourse to the remedies agatnst sin, in other 
words, making use of the necessary and indispensable means to avoid 
falling any more. A man who desires to preserve himself free from 
certain dangers to which he is frequently exposed willingly embraces 
the methods and the rule of life which are laid down for his preserva- 
tion, and follows them undeviatingly. 

In the same way, if we wish to be assured of our good dispositions, 
let us see how far we are disposed to put into practice the means we 
already know to be necessary to avoid sin, whether we already know 
these means of ourselves or learn them from our confessor ; for instance 
daily meditation on the more important and more striking truths of 
faith ; the reading of some pious book ; an occasional visit to Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament; the frequentation of the sacraments ; 
the practice of penance and mortification. But if you are alto- 
gether disinclined to undergo the slightest inconvenience, if everything 
fatigues and burdens you, if you even go so far as to argue with your 
confessor about the directions he lays down for you, or if you readily 
promise to perform all he suggests, merely in order to obtain absolu- 
tion, and without any real intention of doing anything, you have in 
all that another unmistakable sign of the absence of the proper 
dispositions. 

2. But the clearest and most decisive sign of all is the change of 
life and conduct, or at least the care taken not to fall into mortal sin 
for along time. This is the touchstone +o determine the sincerity of 
our dispositions. And in fact it is hardly possible to imagine how a 
contrition and a purpose of amendment, such as we have seen are 
required of us, can produce no good effect on our life and conduct. 

Cut a tree with a strong blow of an axe ; how do you come to know 
whether the cut has ruined the tree or not ? If you see its leaves 
gradually wither and fall away, and its branches dry up and snap 
off from the trunk, it is a clear sign that the wound was deep ; but if 
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the tree still remains as before, with green leaves and flourishing 
branches, it is a sign that the cut was only superficial and has hardly 
done more than penetrate the bark. In like manner, if after con. 
fession we observe genuine reform, amendment, care and attention 
devoted to persevering firmly in the grace of God, it must be admitted 
that contrition has really touched the heart ; but if after confession 
you remain just as you were before—intemperate and drunkards, 
calumniators and blasphemers, unchaste and sensual—we must only 
conclude that those confessions, which leave all unchanged, are com- 
pletely superficial and illusory. 

This falling back again into habitual faults, this more or less 
rapid change from sin to penance and from penance to sin, cannot be 
conciliated with sincere sorrow and with a strong, firm and resolute 
will to sin no more. The Fathers are unanimous on this point : “‘ Vain 
is the penance when there is no emendation ; he is a scoffer, not a 
penitent, who still keeps on doing that for which he pretends to be 
sorry.” 

Do not allege that the will is changeable, that human nature is 
very frail, and that the sacrament of Penance does not render us im- 
peccable. All this is very true, but it does not justify those to whom I 
refer. There are two classes of persons who relapse into sin. Some 
there are who do indeed fall again, but rarely, not easily, and only 
after many struggles and combats ; while, to avoid the fear of falling 
again they take certain precautions, make use of certain means, and 
have recourse to certain pious practices ; and finally a diminution of 
the number of their sins, a change for the better in their lives, is 
noticeable in the long run. The other class, on the contrary, fall at 
every step, fall with the same ease and frequency, fall carelessly and un- 
resistingly, without ever a thought on taking precautions against 
falling. Now if you belong to the first class, it is quite possible that 
your fall is purely the effect of human frailty, or of the violence of 
passion, or temptation ; and in this case your fall is no sufficient 
motive for distrusting or fearing the sincerity of your confessions— 
nay, you have every reason to hope that by faithfully continuing to 
watch over yourself, you will gradually diminish the number of your 
sins, and at length succeed in banishing them completely. But if, 
on the contrary, you belong to the second class—those, that is, who 
devote neither care nor attention to the amendment of their lives 
whose life is one long unbroken chain of confessions and sins—in that 
case your fall can be ascribed to no other cause than to the absence 
of the proper dispositions. 

Moreover, while it is true that our will is naturally changeable, 
it is also true that we do not find it so light or changeable in any of 
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the other concerns of our lives. If, for instance, you conceive hatred 
towards some one, it takes not a little to make you change your feelings 
towards him; and even if with God’s help you do succeed in rejecting 
those feelings, you cannot still prevent yourself from experiencing 
a revival of them if you happen by chance to meet him. What sort, 
then, is the hatred you have conceived against sin, if you allow 
yourself to be conquered on the very first occasion, the very 
first trial? A hatred light and fleeting like this is no true, genuine 
hatred. 

In the same way in the other concerns of your life, when once you 
have formed a resolution or settled on a fixed purpose, you do not 
change thus easily or lightly. When, for example, you have learned 
that a particular class of food or drink may prove injurious to your 
health, and when you have determined to abstain from it for the future, 
you continue firm in your resolution, no matter how much you feel 
drawn by the desire of tasting it once more. It is the same in the 
case of business or undertakings from which you have suffered loss. 
Now, whence arises such great firmness in maintaining your other 
resolutions, and such great readiness to break that of sinning no 
more ?—a resolution which should be the firmest of all, which should 
embrace all times, and which should fortify you with the disposition 
to lose your life rather than offend God. I will tell you whence it 
arises—it arises from this, that your will was never decided and reso- 
lute as it should have been; and hence instead of saying that it is 
inconstant and changeable, it would be more true to say that in 
your case that it has never changed at all. 

This statement is only too well confirmed by the consideration 
of the sacrament of Penance itself which while it does not render 
us impeccable at least helps us not tosin. It is in fact certain that 
as often as you receive it with the requisite dispositions, besides 
sanctifying grace which cancels sin, it also confers on us another grace 
which ts called sacramental, and which consists in certain special lights - 
and helps destined to fortify us against temptation, and to establish 
and strengthen us in the grace we have received. This being under- 
stood, how are we to suppose that you have received from the sacra- 
ment that grace of strength, power, firmness, and stability, if you at 
once fall back into the same sins, and if your life continues to be 
more or less always the same ? If the sacrament of Penance, which 
you have so often received, has not wrought in you the effect of render- 
ing you less prone to sin and less ready to fall into it, it has consequently 
been null and void in your case—and that certainly through defect of 
the requisite dispositions. : 

Such, then, is the all-important consideration to be faced by 
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all those whose confessions and sins, whose sins and confessions, are 
allowed to march calmly on side by side. 

Whenever conscience reproaches you with some grave sin of the 
past you quickly console yourself with the reflection that you have 
already confessed it, and consequently have already obtained pardon 
of it; but, if you have shown yourself ready and willing to fall into 
the same sin again and again, it is far from certain that your con- 
fessions were sincere, and hence instead of affording grounds for 
security, these confessions should rather be carefully examined and 
scrutinized so as to be certain whether they were accompanied with 
genuine sorrow and sincere purpose of amendment. 

To conclude: I have now set forth the principal signs from which 
to deduce the genuinity of contrition and purpose of amendment. 
Let us, then, cast aside all vain illusions that might easily be allowed 
to deceive us, and let us attend only to the signs indicated. These 
are the frutts worthy of penance of which our Lord speaks in the Gospel 
—not simply leaves and flowers, consisting only in words and pro- 
testations and empty appearances and professions, but true and 
solid fruits such as I have indicated—that is to say, a sorrowing 
memory of the sins committed, the avoidance of everything that 
could incite us to repeat them, the discharge of the obligations arising 
from the fact of having committed them, the practice of the means 
necessary to lead a good life, and finally a serious reform in conduct 
and actions. 

Should you have the consolation to find these fruits within 
yourselves, be happy and at peace; but if not I can offer no other 
advice than to review your past confessions, and see how far they 
have been accompanied by the requisite dispositions of sorrow and 
purpose of amendment. What is to be done in case you find them 
wanting will be explained on a future occasion when I come to speak 
of General Confession. 
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Cwentp-sirth Jnstruction on the Sacraments 


THE OCCASIONS OF SIN 


AmoncsT the various signs indicated as a means of determining the 
sincerity of contrition and purpose of amendment requisite for the 
sacrament of Penance I mentioned the avoidance of all that might 
lead us to sin again. In doing so, however, I did not aim at speaking 
in detail of what theologians call dangerous occastons. It is a subject 
which claims a special instruction ; for we cannot consider the question, 
of dangerous occasions merely in the light of a sign of contrition—we 
must also regard them under the aspect of the rigorous and definite 
obligation which exists with regard to them, and which only too 
commonly is allowed to pass without recognition. 

All admit that to receive the grace of the sacrament of Penance 
the intention to avoid sin is absolutely necessary; not so, how- 
ever, with regard to the obligation of avoiding the occasion of sin. 
And hence it is that relying on the pretext that they are disposed to 
avoid sin, penitents sometimes claim they ought to be absolved, even 
though they are far from being disposed to avoid the occasion of their 
sin. Now this is a serious error—an error that makes sin live on in 
the soul, and renders confession sacrilegious and null. No matter 
how firm a resolution not to sin any more you may claim to have, 
as long as you are not also disposed to avoid the occasions of sin, 
you will never receive the grace of the sacrament. Before dwelling, 
however, on the necessity of avoiding the occasions of sin, it will be 
well to distinguish the various sorts of occasions, and to point out in 
what they properly consist. 

By the occasions of sin we understand all that causes sin or leads 
to sin ; and as every occasion does not cause sin in the same manner 
or degree, we consequently divide the occasions of sin into two classes 
—remote and proximate. 

A remote occasion is that in which we sin but rarely, even though 
we frequently find ourselves placed in that occasion. The fewness of 
the sins committed by us in spite of the fact that we are frequently 
exposed to the particular occasion is a proof that those sins must be 
attributed to some other cause than the force of the occasion in question. 
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And hence the occasion is called remote, because the danger of 
sinning is remote. 

A proximate occasion is that in which we sin almost as often as 
we find ourselves exposed to it ; or which even though we have no 
personal experience of it, is in itself of such force that it affords a well- 
grounded probability or a moral certainty that those who find them- 
selves exposed to it will fall, owing to the strong and positive and 
powerful influence it exercises in the direction of sin. 

Now, whatever leads us frequently into sin, and whatever be the 
nature of the sin into which it leads us, is always a proximate occasion 
of sin in our regard. Bear these two points well in mind, if you wish 
to form an accurate idea of the occasions of which I speak. 

I. In the first place I say whatever leads us frequently into sin.— 
Consequently the occasion of sin will be not only a person of another 
sex, but every other person and thing. The former is the most com- 
mon, the most powerful, and the most dangerous kind of occasion, 
but it is not the only occasion—the proximate occasion may be also 
a book, an evil companion, a conversation, a public-house, a play, 
a business, a trade, an employment, and so on. It is the sinful effect 
’ that follows that is to be considered, rather than the nature of the 
cause from which that effect arises. 

Of these things there are some which by their very nature and 
intrinsic malice lead to sin, and constitute that class of proximate 
occasion which we call absolute, which is always and ever a proximate 
occasion for all persons, and which never ceases to be such, because 
such is its very nature, and the nature of a thing does not change. 
Such, for instance, would be the reading of an obscene book, the sight 
of an obscene picture, or company-keeping with corrupt and depraved 
persons. There are other occasions which lead us into sin, not because 
they are bad in themselves, but in consequence of our own individual 
disposition and tendencies ; and these constitute that kind of proxi- 
mate occasion which we call relative, which usually becomes a proxi- 
mate occasion little by little, and which can cease to be a proximate 
occasion if our inclinations and circumstances should happen to 
change in the course of time ; for instance, a certain place, or a person, 
or an amusement may be a matter of complete indifference to others, 
and yet may exercise an evil influence over you. But whether that 
person or place or thing leads us to sin of its own nature, or whether 
it leads us to sin in consequence of our special individual weakness, 
does not matter—it is always an occasion of sin in the particular case. 
Poison is always poison to each and all; but a good and wholesome 
food may become a poison to some ; and in that case are not these 
bound to abstain from using it ? 

VOL. IL Zz 
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From this you will understand how it is that certain things are 
forbidden to you which are not forbidden to others, and how it is con- 
sequently that you have no right to complain on this account and say, 
“‘ Why cannot I go to such and such a house, such and such an amuse- 
ment, such and such a person, when so many other persons are allowed 
togo?” Let those who reason in this way, answer another question 
‘“‘ There are to be met with certain persons who can safely encounter 
all sorts of toil and fatigue without suffering the slightest harm ; are 
youready toimitate them?” ‘Cannot one do what another succeeds 
in doing ? are not they who succeed men just like myself?” “ Yes,” 
you will reply, “‘ but temperaments and dispositions are different ; and 
were I, weak as I am, to attempt to do all that they do, I should ere 
long put an end to my life.’”’ You are perfectly right. Now apply 
your reasoning to the case in question. Others can go to such and 
such a house, visit such and such a person, take part in such and such 
an amusement without jeopardizing their souls; but not so you; 
and the reason of this difference is to be sought in the different effect 
which these things produce on you incomparison with the effect they 
produce in the others to whom you allude. 

Once this principle is thoroughly grasped it will be easy to settle 
the various questions that are proposed as to whether certain balls, 
theatres, plays, and amusements are permissible or not. I could 
easily bring forward reasons to show that these amusements are dan- 
gerous; but without entering so deeply into the question, I limit 
myself to this one consideration: What impression do these amuse- 
ments make on your mind ? and what effect do they produce in you ? 
Here we have a simple rule enabling you to decide whether they are law- 
ful or not in your case, instead of pretending blindly to justify yourself 
by the example of others. The care of our salvation is our own 
personal concern ; personal, then, must be the obligation to avoid 
the danger of risking the loss of it. 

2. In the second place I have observed that the occasion is proxi- 
mate, whatever be the nature of the sin to which tt frequently leads us 
—that is to say, even when it is not asin of impurity or sensuality, 
as some might imagine, but other kinds of sin as well. The occasion 
can be one of blasphemy and perjury, detraction and calumny, anger 
and quarrelling, intemperance and drunkenness, fraud and injustice— 
or even grave neglect of the duties of one’s state. All these, in a word, 
are sins which drag the soul down to hell; whatever, then, may be 
the sin to which we are frequently exposed, the occasion will be proxi- 
mate. 

I should add, moreover, that it is not even necessary that the 
sins to which the occasion inclines us should be exterior sins of action, 
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which, in fact, owing to the obstacles they encounter, are not always 
easy to commit—it is enough that you fall into interior sins of thought 
and desire. For cannot these sins also be mortal sins, and are there 
not souls who suffer eternal damnation on account of them ? 

3. Finally, to constitute an occasion of sin, it is not necessary 
that you should fall the very moment in which you find yourself in 
the occasion—it is enough that your fall is to be attributed to this 
cause. You have, for instance, visited a person whom you love, and 
nothing wrong happened on that occasion. The person is no longer 
present to your eyes, but his or her image remains on in your mind 
and later on, perhaps, leads to evil thoughts and desires. If so should 
not these sins be attributed to that occasion ? 

Bearing in mind these rules, which admit of no exception what- 
ever, let us now see how far we are bound to avotd the occastons of sin. 

I. First of all there is no special obligation binding us to fly 
remote occasions, simply because it would be impossible ; otherwise, 
as St. Paul says, you must needs go out of this world. And, in fact, 
what is there in the world that cannot be, at least remotely, an occa- 
sion of sin? But while it is not possible to avoid them all, there are 
very many that can be avoided, and a Christian who has his salvation 
at heart will take care to avoid them as far as he can, especially those 
which, while not quite proximate, are nevertheless not altogether 
remote ; and which while not evidently dangerous like the former, 
are nevertheless so far dangerous that we cannot escape unhurt 
without great prudence and much difficulty. This class of occasions 
holds a kind of intermediate place between remote and proximate 
occasions; and to this class belong certain amusements, certain 
parties and reunions, imprudent frequentation of the company of 
persons of another sex, certain unguarded liberties in look and action, 
and so on. 

If to preserve the health of the body we carefully avoid not only 
all that is undoubtedly injurious, but also all that may prove more or 
less dangerous, should we not at the very least take the same pre- 
cautions to preserve the health of thesoul? To seek and to cultivate 
_ these occasions can only arise from the fact that we love them. Now 
in Holy Scripture God, without any distinction between proximate 
and remote occasions, declares that he who loves the danger will perish 
therein. We cannot then make it our rule to regard as lawful all the 
occasions which do not strictly belong to the class of proximate occa- 
sions—a pernicious maxim in accordance with which it is impossible 
to lead a good life and be preserved from sin. 


i Cor. v. 10. 
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2. But as regards those occasions which are clearly proximate, 
whether they are such of their very nature, or are such only simply 
with respect to the individual, there is a rigorous and incontestable 
obligation to avoid them, shun them, abandon them ; otherwise our 
penance is only a dream or an illusion. 

(a) First of all, without avoiding the occasion there can be no 
true hatred of the sin. How in fact do you behave with regard to 
the things you hate ? You abhor their proximity, you cannot abide 
their presence, you carefully shun encountering them. When you 
have taken an aversion to a person, you are unwilling to have anything 
whatever to do with him. How then can you say you hate sin with 
that complete and irreconcilable hatred that is requisite, if at the 
same time you love the occasion of it, and cherish affection and attach- 
ment to the things that make you fall’into it? Attachment to the 
danger is an evident proof that the attachment to sin still remains. 

Furthermore, it is not possible under such circumstances to con- 
ceive a sincere resolution of sinning no more. To will not tosin, and at 
the same time to will all that is morally connected with sin, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Whoever, says St. Thomas, wills a cause, from 
which a given effect usually and necessarily follows, wills that effect 
itself. It is impossible, then, to reconcile contrition and the reso- 
lution of sinning no more, with voluntary persistence in the occasion. 
But to all this, certain penitents who do not wish to be obliged to 
fly the occasion of sin, will make various objections. Let us hear 
them :— 

They begin by saying that even though they do expose themselves 
afresh to the occasion, they have the good intention to persevere and 
not fall again. Granted; but your intention does not remove, and 
does not even lessen the danger that is intrinsic to, the occasion, and 
hence it does not suffice to preserve you from falling again. The 
devil cares but little for your good intentions—he will even be the first 
to suggest them to you, so as to secure your return to the occasion. 
He knows well how far the occasion is capable of fascinating and per- 
verting you, and he also knows that inits presence all your good reso- 
lutions and all your projects fall to the ground and are no sufficient 
counterbalance to the guilty passion that will then assail you and 
dominate you completely. This effect, which you are unwilling to 
foresee when returning to the occasion, the devil foresees very clearly, 
and hence he leaves you your good resolutions ; he even excites them 
in you, well knowing that he is sure to drag you once more into sin, 
provided you expose yourself anew to the danger. 

“ But,” you will urge, “‘ I am firmly resolved not to fall any more, 
and not to consent to any sin.” But what grounds have you to flatter 
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yourself that you will be faithful, when experience convinces you of 
the contrary—when you have already fallen over and over again ? 
How can you persuade yourself that your present resolution will be 
more successful than its predecessors which have always been without 
effect. 

“ But I will take greater care and precautions, I will stand on 
my guard, I will recommend myself to God.” All this is empty talk, 
which only serves to accuse you of infidelity or presumption—of infi- 
delity, if you imagine you are able by your own strength to resist the 
temptations which are sure to assail you in the circumstances in which 
you are about to place yourself ; of presumption, if you imagine that 
while you remain in the occasion the Lord will accord you the help 
you need in order to avoid falling again. God does not distribute His 
graces according to our caprices, nor will He give the grace of resist- 
ance when you should rather beg the grace of flight. We can, indeed, 
confidently rely on the assistance of God in the occasions that come 
on us by surprise or in which we find ourselves placed by unavoidable 
motives of justice, obedience, or charity, but not in those into which 
we throw ourselves voluntarily ; for He openly threatens that in such 
cases He will leave us to ourselves, and. allow us to fall: He who loves 
the danger shall perish therein—a threat which if not understood of 
proximate occasions at the very least, to what then is it to be applied ? 
It is in vain, then, that you hope for victory since you can expect it 
neither from God nor from yourself. 

To be thoroughly convinced on this point you will acknowledge 
chat penance is not genuine as long as one preserves a sinful intention. 
Now, the intention of returning to the occasion is certainly sinful 
since avoidance of the occasion is formally commended by God. All 
the Fathers and all the theologians are unanimous in teaching that 
the same law that forbids us to sin, forbids us also to expose ourselves 
to the danger of sinning. And, in truth, what kind of law would be 
that which while forbidding me to sin would permit me to stand on 
the brink of the abyss of sin? If, then, we would not accuse God of 
stupidity, we must acknowledge that there is a law forbidding us to 
expose ourselves to danger. 

And in any event, have we not the unmistakable statement of 
Jesus Christ in the Gospel ? Speaking, under the veil of a metaphor, 
of the occasions leading to sin, He thus expresses Himself: ‘ If your 
eye is an occasion of sin to you, pluck it out and cast it away from 
you—If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck at owt and cast it from thee. 
In like manner, if your hand or your foot is an occasion of sin to you, 


Matt. v. 29. 
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cut them off and cast them away.—And if thy hand or thy foot scan-- 
dalize thee, cut it off and cast tt from thee. But this command, O Lord, 
is too severe—is it not enough to close the eye and bind the hand or 
foot—to continue the occasion while taking care not to sin ? No, 
answered Jesus Christ, he who remains voluntarily in the occasion of 
sin transgresses My law. Flight and detachment, detachment and 
flight—fluck it out, cut it off, cast it from thee. 

Could He have spoken more clearly to show us the necessity of 
abandoning the occasion of sin, and to cut short all the pretexts that 
are usually alleged to dispense ourselves from this obligation ? 

“But that person is very dear to me.”’ Is that person dearer to 
you than your eye, your hand, or your foot ? The dearer, the more 
dangerous and all the greater the necessity of avoiding that presence. 

“But I have need of that person, and to separate would be the 
cause of considerable injury to my interests.” I have still the same 
answer—Is that person more necessary to you than your eye, your 
hand, or your foot ? And why speak of your interests ? The fore- 
most interest, the one thing necessary, is it not that of your soul ? 

‘But I am under a thousand obligations to that person; I am 
bound to him or her by a thousand titles.” There can be no obliga- 
tion of the kind in the case, since your first obligation is to God and 
to yourself. 

“‘ But everyone will wonder and begin to talk if Iam seen no longer 
visiting that house?” Alas, they talk only too much at present, 
and with far greater reason. It would consequently be only fair that 
since your scandal is public and well known, the separation should be 
equally so. If you have hitherto disregarded the world’s remarks 
and continued in a scandalous relationship, why are you ready to 
pay attention to them when it comes to a question of breaking it off 
and of contributing thus to your neighbour’s edification and the 
salvation of your own soul ? 

“T will break it off,’ another may say, “ but permit me to do 
so little by little and retire without attracting attention, and with 
good grace.’’ Now this is precisely the way never to succeed in 
doing it. If you return once, you will return a second and a third 
time, and thus you will keep on till you never give it up, and 
finally succeed in damning your soul. You will accomplish nothing 
if you do not resolutely take the step ordered by Jesus Christ when 
He said: pluck at out ; cut it off ; cast it from thee. 

Make no mistake, then,—there is no motive, neither of good 
intention, nor interest, nor attachment, nor gratitude, nor fitness, 


1 Matt. xviii. 8. 
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that can make it lawful for you to continue in the occasion of sin 
whether by voluntary seeking it elsewhere, or, what is worse, by 
retaining it near you. You must separate yourself from it at all costs, 
and this is not merely a simple advice given by your confessor to 
guard against future sins, but it is a strict obligation indispensable 
towards the cancelling of your present sins. 

You will hence conclude that if to avoid the occasion 
is a command, you consequently commit a sin as often as you 
expose yourself to the occasion, even though it should happen that 
no evil result actually follows. At confession, therefore, you must 
accuse yourself, not only of the sins you have committed, but also 
of the number of times you have exposed yourself to the occasion of 
committing them. In the second place you will conclude that you 
should take no account of the absolutions you have received while you 
remained in the occasion, because they are fundamentally null and 
sacrilegious. 

There is just one single exception in this matter. All that has 
been thus far said must be understood of those occasions only that 
are voluntary, free, and avoidable, and not of those that are involun- 
tary and morally unavoidable, and cannot be abandoned without 
evident danger of scandal or defamation, such, for instance, as the 
necessity of living at your parents’ home when there happens to be 
a person who is a continual and efficacious occasion of sin. In this case 
what is to be done? If you cannot avoid the occasion, you must at 
least endeavour to lessen or remove the danger by taking all the pre- 
cautions in your power. 

First of all, you should repress all affection for the necessity in 
which you find yourself, and you should even regard it as a great mis- 
fortune to be placed in such a position as not to be able to avoid it. 

In the second place, if you cannot avoid the danger altogether, 
you should shun it as far as possible by avoiding those particular times, 
or circumstances, or meetings, which experience has taught you are 
the more dangerous for you. 

Finally, you should use the greatest care and vigilance ; recommend 
yourself fervently to God ; and willingly have recourse to the means 
which your confessor will suggest to preserve you from sin. 

This, then, is what you must do in order that the occasion can 
be truly called involuntary on your part, and in order that you can 
give to God and to your confessor a proof of the sincerity or your 
dispositions. 

I should, however, warn you against perverting this doctrine 
by alleging the existence of necessity in those occasions which can be 
avoided and which are actually avoided when interest, pride, a new 
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passion, or some other motive of human respect demands it. On this 
point you should not be your own judge; but you should refer the 
matter to the judgment of your confessor, whose business it is to 
decide whether your occasion is necessary or not, or whether it is 
proximate or remote. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that there are two illusions 
into which penitents often fall with regard to the occasions of sin, 
both of them arising from corruption of heart and will which refuses 
to be detached from the objects it loves. The first consists in per- 
suading oneself that an occasion is necessary when it is not really so ; 
the second in imagining that an occasion is not proximate whereas it 
issoinreality. Now, if you do not desire to remain voluntarily under 
this delusion, you must carefully explain all the circumstances of the 
case to the confessor without disguise or concealment ; and be pre- 
pared and disposed to follow his advice and direction in all things. 

A final observation. When bowed down by confusion and shame, 
we carry our faults to the tribunal of Penance, we sometimes seek to 
excuse them on the score of our frailty and the force of the occasion ; 
but when it comes to a question of avoiding those occasions by shun- 
ning the danger if that is possible, or if not, by being strictly on our 
guard, then we no longer remember our frailty nor the force of the 
occasion, and we are no longer ready to hear these measures of pre- 
caution and flight spoken of. Now, is not this evident contradiction ? 
Does it not amount to clear and inexcusable self-condemnation before 
God ? 

We must, then, decide once for all, and be well persuaded that 
we cannot at one and the same time serve God and our passions, as 
only too many try to do who desire to be Christians according to their 
own way, and not according to the ways and designs of God; it isa 
vain and deceitful desire, for there never has been found, and there 
never can be found, a means of reconciling these two things. We 
must of necessity decide either for one or tor the other—there is simply 
no other alternative. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE—(continued) 


THE Roman Catecuism (Part II) 
IX.—CONFESSION—ITS UTILITY AND NECESSITY 


ease haa Tuus far regarding contrition. Turning now to 
oo of the subject, CONfession, which is the second part of Penance, 

the care and diligence the pastor should devote 
to its explanation will be evidenced from the fact that it is the 
firm persuasion of almost every truly pious soul, that whatever 
sanctity, piety, or devotion has been preserved in the Church 
through the infinite goodness of God, must in great part be 
ascribed to confession. And hence it should cause no surprise 
if the enemy of the human race, in his endeavour to destroy the 
very foundations of the Catholic Faith, should through his 
satellites and the ministers of his impiety, have devoted all 
his might to attacking and overthrowing this citadel of Christian 
virtue. It should accordingly be first of all shown that the 
institution of confession is not only highly advantageous to us, 
but also very necessary. 


While admitting that sins are cancelled by 
i aaa leans contrition, who is ignorant of the fact that to 
saty tosalva- do so it must be so strong, so keen, so intense, 
ete that the bitterness of sorrow must be equal or 
proportioned to the enormity of the sins committed? and 
since very few indeed could hope to reach this grade of con- 
trition, it followed that few could hope for pardon of their sins 
in this way. It was consequently necessary that our Lord in 
His infinite mercy should provide for the salvation of all in an 
easier way, and this He has done in an admirable manner by 
giving to His Church the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


In accordance, then, with the teaching of the 

See aemegipaeiney Catholic Faith, we are bound to believe and 
tion and con- unreservedly profess that whoever is so dis- 
se posed as to be sincerely sorry for his sins, and 

at the same time is resolved never to sin any more—even though 


he has not that contrition which suffices of itself to obtain pardon 
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—all his sins are remitted and pardoned by the power of the keys 
on his confessing them properly to a priest. With good reason, 
then, has it been proclaimed by all the holy Fathers that the 
way to heaven has been thrown open to us through the keys of 
the Church—a truth that can no longer be called into doubt since 
the Decree of the Council of Florence declaring that the effect 
of Penance is absolution from sin. 


. A further consideration to show us the advan- 

(>) Because it : 5 x : 
is a remedy tages of confession is this, that experience 
Saletan teaches that nothing is so useful in reforming 
towards the morals of those whose life has hitherto been 
amendment depraved as to expose from time to time all 
their hidden thoughts, words, and actions to a 
prudent and faithful friend who can help them by word and 
work. In the same way and for the same reason it cannot but 
be regarded as highly salutary to those who are troubled by the 
consciousness of sins committed to lay bare the diseases and 
wounds of their soul to the priest who acts in the capacity of 
Christ’s vicar, and who is bound by the strictest of all laws to 
perpetual silence and secrecy. By doing this, they will at once 
find awaiting them a remedy which possesses the heavenly 
property not only of healing their present malady, but also of 
fortifying their souls in such a way as to render them less likely 

to fall into the same class of disease or vice for the future. 


Another advantage must not be lost sight of 
(-) Because it and it is, that confession very closely concerns 
helps to save ; ‘ i 
society from the foundations of social order. It is an estab- 
peing deluged Jished fact that if you take away sacramental 
y crime. ; ae ‘ : 
confession from Christian society the world will 
ere long be deluged with monstrous and hidden crimes—crimes, 
too, with others still more grave which later on men will not 
blush to commit openly once they have become depraved by the 
habit of evil-doing ; while, on the other hand, the shame that 
attends confession of one’s sins bridles desire and licentiousness, 
and imposes a check on perversity. 


X.—NATURE AND INSTITUTION OF CONFESSION 


38.—Nature ana [Having now explained the advantages of confes- 
definition of sion, the pastor will next make known its nature 
confession. —~_ and efficacy. Confession is thus defined: “ An 
accusation of one’s sins made sacramentally to obtain pardon 
through the power of the keys.” 
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Rightly is it called an accusation because we are not to tell 
our sins as if we boasted of them, after the example of those 
who are glad when they have done evti ;1 nor are we to relate them 
as if our purpose was to afford amusement to our hearers ; but 
we must enumerate them with the intention of accusing our- 
selves, and with the desire, as it were, of avenging them on 
ourselves. 

Our object in confessing our sins is to obtain pardon of 
them ; for the tribunal of Penance is very different from human 
tribunals and criminal trials in which penalty and punishment, 
not liberation and pardon, are meted out to those who confess 
their guilt. 

The holy Fathers seem to have defined confession more or 
less according to the same idea, though not in the same identical 
words ; St. Augustine, for instance, says ‘‘ Confession is the 
disclosing of a hidden disease in the hope of obtaining pardon ; ”’ 
and St. Gregory : “‘ Confession is a detestation of sins.’”’ These 
two definitions being as they are contained in the definition 
given above, can be easily accorded therewith. 


_ In the next place, it will be the pastor’s duty 

39- reulvarary ts —a duty of the very gravest consequence and 
Christ. importance—to teach and show the faithful in 
the most unmistakable way that this sacrament has been 
instituted in His infinite goodness and mercy by Christ our Lord 
who hath done all things well, solely for the sake of our salvation. 
For, after His resurrection, when His Apostles were gathered 
together one day, He breathed on them and said: Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ; whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins you shall retain they are retained.* Now, in giving to 
His priests the power of retaining and of remitting sin, it is 
evident that our Lord constituted them judges in this matter. 


This also He seems to have signified when 

40.—Other scrip- having raised Lazarus from the dead He charged 
eheatth sie the Apostles to loose him from the cloths that 
point. bound him. St. Augustine thus explains this 
passage : “ Priests,” he says, “can now accomplish more, and 
can show much more kindness to those who confess, by remitting 
their sins—for in handing over Lazarus, whom He had already 
raised from the dead, to be loosed by the hands of His Apostles, 
He thus signified that the power of loosing is given to His 


priests.” 


1 Prov. ii. 14 2 John xx, 22, 23. 
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It was to teach the same truth that our Lord ordered those 
whom He had cured from leprosy along the way to go and show 
themselves to the priests * and submit themselves to their judgment. 


XI.—NECESSITY AND OBLIGATION OF CONFESSION 


Now as our Lord bestowed on His priests the 
lesa power of remitting and retaining sin, it is clear 
retaining sins that priests are thereby appointed judges of the 
aoe the matter; and as, according to the wise remark 
confession to of the Council of Trent, it is impossible to form 

a priest. . : 

a just judgment on any case, or preserve the 
rules of justice in apportioning punishment to crime, if the 
charge has not been first thoroughly examined and made clear, 
it follows that penitents must make known every one of their 
sins to the priest by means of confession. 

All this, then, the pastor will explain conformably to the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent and the uniform teaching of the 
Catholic Church. For on carefully reading the holy Fathers we 
shall everywhere find the clearest testimonies all tending to 
confirm the truth that this sacrament was instituted by Christ 
our Lord, and that the law of sacramental confession, called 
exomologesis and exagoreusts by the Greeks, is to be received as 
true Gospel teaching. And if we consult the figures of the Old 
Testament it will be seen that the various kinds of sacrifice 
offered by the priests in expiation of different sorts of sin un- 
doubtedly have reference to coniession. 


But while the faithful are to be taught that 

42. Certain cere’ confession was instituted by our Lord and 
panying con- Saviour, they should also be reminded that the 

i Church has by her authority added certain rites 

and solemn ceremonies which, though not essential to the 
sacrament, nevertheless serve to display its dignity, enkindle 
penitents with piety, and prepare them to receive the grace of 
God more readily. And truly, when, with bare head and down- 
cast look, we cast ourselves at the feet of the priest, lift up our 
suppliant hands, and while confessing our sins display various 
other signs of Christian humility which are not essential to the 
sacrament, all this shows us clearly that we must recognize the 
heavenly virtues of this sacrament, as well as the necessity of 
earnestly begging and imploring the divine mercy. a. 


1 Luke xvii. 14. 
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Let no one imagine that though our Lord did in- 
Roe ey of deed institute confession He did not at the same 
; time proclaim its necessity. On the contrary, 
the faithful should be thoroughly convinced that he who 
is guilty of mortal sin can be recalled to spiritual life by 
the sacrament of Confession alone. We see this truth clearly 
signified in the beautiful figure used by our Lord when, to 
denote the power of administering this sacrament, He called 
it the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. For just as it is 
impossible to obtain entrance into a place without the help 
of him who has charge of the keys of that place, so we see 
that no one can obtain admission into heaven unless its gates 
are opened to him by the priests to whose keeping our Lord has 
entrusted its keys. Otherwise the power of the keys would be 
useless in the Church, and if admission to heaven could be ob- 
tained in any other way, vainly would he to whom that power 
has been given attempt to prohibit anyone from entering. St. 
Augustine was thoroughly alive to this fact when he said : ‘“‘ Let 
no man say : “I repent in secret before God ; and God in whose 
power it is to pardon me knows the state of my heart.’ Was it 
in vain, then, that He said: Whatsoever you shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven? Was it in vain, then, that the 
keys were given to the Church of God ?”’ Such is also the mind 
of St. Ambrose which he committed to writing in his book On 
Penance against the heresy of the Novatians, who asserted that 
the power of remitting sin is reserved to God alone: “ Who,” 
he asks, “ gives greater honour to God—he who obeys His com- 
mands or he who resists them? God has ordered us to obey 
His ministers—and in obeying them we honour God alone.” 


As it is altogether impossible to doubt that out 
oe Lord has enacted and established the law or 
in confession. confession, it now remains to be seen who are 
bound to obey this law, at what age, and what time of the year. 
And in the first place, it is certain in accordance with the 
canon of the Lateran Council which begins with the words: 
Omnis utriusque sexus, that no one is bound by the law of con- 
fession before arriving at the use of reason—an age which cannot, 
however, be fixed at any precise and definite number of years. 
It may, however, be accepted as a general principle that con- 
fession becomes obligatory on children as soon as they are able 
to discern good from evil, and begin to be capable of malice. 
For as soon as each one reaches that period of life when the 


1 Matt, xvi. 10. 
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affair of his eternal salvation claims his attention, from that 
very moment he is bound to confess his sins to the priest, simply 
because there is other means of salvation for one whose conscience 
is stained by mortal sin. 


45.--At leastonce In the canon already referred to, the Church has 
sa fcgpienanerne defined the time within which we are specially 
circumstances. bound to go to confession, ordering all the 
faithful to confess their sins at least once a year. 

But if we attend to the vubligations imposed on us by the 
interests of our salvation, assuredly shall we not fail to go to con- 
fession as often as the danger of death threatens us, or as often 
as we are about to perform an action which should not be 
attempted by one who is in the state of sin, such, for instance, 
as the administration or reception of the sacraments. The same 
tule should be observed as often as we fear we shal] forget some 
sins we have committed—we cannot confess the sins we do not 
remember ; and we do not obtain pardon of the Lord for our 
faults if the sacrament of Penance does not efface them by 
means of confession. 


XII.—THE QUALITIES OF CONFESSION 


46:2 Contesaton Now, there are many things to be observed 
should be en- in confession, some of which are essential to the 
bre validity of the sacrament, while others are not 

absolutely necessary ; and hence those must be accurately set 

forth. Nor indeed is there any lack of books and treatises from 
which to derive sufficient information regarding these several 
points. 

First and foremost the pastor will teach that we must be 
careiul that our confessions be entire and unreserved. We are 
bound to make known all our mortal sins to the priest. As for 
venial sins which, as we know, do not separate us from the 
grace of God and into which we frequently fall, while it is, as the 
practice of pious souls proves, good and useful to confess them 
nevertheless they may be omitted without sin, and can be ex- 
piated by various other means. But, as we have said, each and 
every mortal sin must be confessed, even those that are abso- 
lutely secret as well as those that are forbidden by the two last 
commandments of the Decalogue. For it often happens that 
the latter-mentioned sins inflict deeper wounds on the soul than 
those which are committed openly and publicly. 
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Thus it has been defined by the Council of Trent, and thus 
the Catholic Church has uniformly taught us, as is clear from the 
testimonies of the holy Fathers: “‘ No one,’ says St. Ambrose, 
“can be justified from his sin without confessing his sin.” St. 
Jerome, also, in his commentary on Ecclesiastes, plainly con- 
firms the same truth when he writes: ‘‘ When the infernal 
serpent has secretly bitten anyone, and has infected him with the 
poison of sin, if that person keeps silent, if he does not do penance, 
and if he will not discover his wounds to his brother or superior, 
that superior, who has his tongue ready to heal him, can render 
him no service.”” And St. Cyprian, in his sermon on the Lapsed, 
clearly teaches the same doctrine when he says: “ Even though 
these persons have not committed the crime of sacrilege or of 
trafficking in certificates, nevertheless they intended to do so, 
and therefore they must contritely confess it to the priest.” 
Such, in short, is the unanimous voice and belief of the Doctors 
of the Church. 


The same care and exactness we usually devote 
47-— Some cif- to worldly affairs of importance should be given 
cumstances ; 
must be men- to confession, and all our efforts should be 
tioned; others devoted to the endeavour to heal the wounds of 
need not. : 
our soul and destroy the roots of sin. 

But not only must we confess and declare our mortal sins ; 
but also such circumstances as very considerably aggravate or 
extenuate the malice of each sin. Some circumstances are so 
serious that they suffice of themselves to constitute the guilt of 
mortal sin, and these consequently must always be confessed. 
If, for instance, one man has killed another, he must explain 
whether that other was a layman or an ecclesiastic. In the same 
way, if a man has sinned with a woman, he must state whether 
she was married, or single, or a relative, or consecrated to God 
by a vow. All these are circumstances which constitute so many 
different species of sin, so much so that writers on the sacred 
sciences call the first fornication ; the second adultery ; the third, 
incest ; and the fourth, sacrilege. Theft also is a sin; but he 
who steals a sovereign commits a less grievous sin than he who 
has taken a hundred or two hundred pounds, or a much more 
considerable sum, and this is especially the case if that money 
belonged to the Church. The same remark applies to the cir- 
cumstances of place and time ; but instances are too well known 
from books to need special mention here. Circumstances such 
as these, then, must be enumerated in confession ; but as for the 
others which do not considerably aggravate the malice of the 
sin, they may lawfully be omitted. 
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So necessary is it, as we have said, that con- 
Bees on fession should be entire and unreserved, that if 
JESU anyone were to confess only some of his sins 
while omitting others that should be confessed, not only does he 
derive no advantage from that confession, but he even involves 
himself in a new sin. Such an enumeration of sins as that can- 
not be called by the name of sacramental confession ; not only 
that, but the penitent must repeat his confession and accuse 
himself of having profaned the sanctity of the sacrament by a 
false confession. 


; ; But if the confession is not entire, owing to some 
ascot pate other cause—either because the penitent forgot 
getfulness or some sin, or because though fully resolved to 
carelessness. Confess his sins in their entirety, he did not ex- 
amine the recesses of his conscience with perfectly absolute care, 
he is not bound to repeat his confession—and if, later on, he 
should remember the sins he has forgotten it will be sufficient 
to confess them some other time to the priest. 

In this connexion, however, it should be borne in mind that 
we are not to examine our consciences too carelessly or in- 
differently, nor endeavour to recall our sins in such a negligent 
fashion as to seem as if we did not even wish to remember 
them. And should this have been the case, we must make 
the confession over again. 


50.—The confes- In the second place it should be attended to 

sion should that our confession be plain, simple, and sincere 

one ‘and not artful or cunning as in the case of some 

sincere. who would seem to aim at justifying their life 
and conduct, rather than at confessing their sins. Our con- 
fession ought to be such as to reveal us to the priest just as we 
know ourselves to be, and to set forth as certain what is really 
certain, and as doubtful what is really doubtful. But if our 
sins are not enumerated, or if extraneous subjects are introduced, 
our confession manifestly does not possess this quality of which 


we speak. 


_. Moreover, those are worthy of all praise who 

St. Gomession use discretion and modesty in explaining their 

Buen and sins ; too many words should be avoided ; and 

: whatever is necessary to explain the nature and 

quality of each sin should be set forth modestly as well as 
briefly. 
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Ns In the fourth place, the utmost care should be 

“be observed taken both by penitent and priest that all that 

7 ie shai transpires in confession be kept a profound 

: secret. Hence it is that no one is allowed to 

confess his sins either by messenger or letter, because in 
such case secrecy could no longer be strictly observed. 


Bae aaveniants The faithful should have nothing more at heart 
of frequent than to endeavour to purify their souls by 
confession. frequent confession of their sins. When a man 

is loaded with any mortal sin, nothing can be more salutary to 
him, in view of the many dangers that threaten human life, 
than to confess his sins without delay. And even though we 
could promise ourselves a long life, yet it would be truly shameful 
that we who are so punctilious with regard to cleanliness of 
person or dress, should not be at least equally careful to prevent 
the beauty of our souls from being sullied by the hideous stains 
of sin. 


XIII.—THE MINISTER OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


54.—The minister Coming now to speak of the minister of the 
of the sacra- sacrament of Penance who, as is clear from the 
ment of Pen- ‘ “ ic 
ance must be Church’s laws, must be a priest possessing 
= pees either ordinary or delegated power of absolving, 
not only must he have the power of orders, but also that 
of jurisdiction. Of this ministry the words of our Lord 
in St. John afford a striking proof: Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained'—words which were addressed not to all 
men but to the Apostles alone ; and in this ministry the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles are the priests of the Church. This is 
but natural and fitting ; for all the graces that are bestowed on 
usin this sacrament are derived from Christ the Head to us His 
members ; and consequently they alone who have the power 
of consecrating the real body of Christ, ought to administer the 
graces flowing from Penance to His mystic body, the faithful, 
especially since it is by means of this sacrament of Penance that 
the faithful become capable and qualified to receive the Blessed 
Eucharist. 
The great care with which the right of the “ ordinary ”’ 
priest was guarded in the primitive Church is easily seen from 


‘ 


1 John xx, 23. 
VOL. Il. ZA 
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the ancient decrees of the Fathers, which provided that no bishop 
or priest should dare to exercise any function in the parish of 
another without the authorization of him who governs that 
parish, except when compelled by pressing necessity. This 
rule was sanctioned by the Apostle when he ordered Titus to 
ordain priests in every city, to nourish and fortify the faithful 
with the heavenly food of doctrine and of the sacraments. 


_In case of But when there is danger of death, and when 
necessity any recourse cannot be had to one’s own pastor, the 
Preolve any Council of Trent teaches that lest any soul 
sinner. should perish it has always been the practice 
of the Church to allow all priests not only to remit all sorts 
of sins, no matter what the faculties required under other 
circumstances, but also to absolve from the bond of excom- 


munication. 


55+ 


Besides the powers of orders and of jurisdiction 
= er poet ae which are absolutely necessary in the minister, 
requisite in jit is also highly important that he should be 
gence gifted with knowledge and prudence, since he 
holds at one and the same time the place of judge and 
physician. As a judge it is evident that no mere ordinary 
knowledge is necessary, whether to discover the penitent’s 
sins or to decide which of the various sins revealed to him 
are grave and which light, according to each one’s rank and 
condition. As physician he has need of the greatest prudence, 
since he must carefully see that to the invalid are administered 
those remedies that are best calculated to effect the cure of the 
soul’s malady, and fortify it against the contagion of sin for the 
future. 

From this the faithful will easily see the great care each 
oue should take to select as confessor a priest who is commen- | 
ded by integrity of life, learning, prudence, and judgment, who 
is deeply conscious of the weight and responsibility of the office 
confided to him, who knows the punishments suitable to every 
sin, and how to recognize who are to be loosed and who bound. 


But as there is no one who does not earnestly 

poets pce wish to see his sins and their turpitude buried in 
ee in- oblivion, it should be pointed out to the faithful 

7 that there is not the slightest reason for them to 

fear that anything they have made known in confession will ever 


+ Titushivess 
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be revealed by the priest, or that any danger whatever can ever 
happen to them in consequence of confession. The constitutions 
of the Church have sanctioned the severest penalities against 
those priests who will not bury in inviolable, eternal silence all 
the sins confessed to them. Thus in the great Lateran Council 
we read: ‘‘ Let the priest beware not to betray the sinner in 
the slightest degree by word or sign, or by any other means 
whatever.” 


XIV.—DUTIES OF THE PRIEST TOWARDS THE PENITENT 


58.—To observe Now that we have spoken of the minister, due 

Paaiect the order demands that we should turn to the 

really con- explanation of certain special points which have 

dome no little bearing on the use and practice of 
confession. Many, to whom as a rule no time seems to pass 
so slowly as the days appointed by the law of the Church 
for confession, are so far removed from Christian perfection 
that they scarcely try to remember the sins which they are 
to make known to the priest, not to speak of diligently attend- 
ing to all those other matters that are plainly of the greatest 
efficacy in conciliating divine grace and friendship. Hence since 
the priest should neglect nothing that contributes to the salvation 
of his flock, his first care should be to examine attentively whether 
the penitent has a true sorrow for his sins, and whether he has a 
fixed and firm resolution of avoiding sin for the future. 

If he finds his penitent thus disposed, he should then ear- 
nestly advise and exhort him to return heartfelt thanks to God 
for this great and precious benefit, and never cease imploring 
the aid of divine grace, fortified and protected by which he will 
easily resist and repel his evil passions. He should also be 
taught to allow no day to pass without meditating for some time 
on one of the mysteries of the passion, so as to inflame his heart 
with a burning desire of imitating and loving his Redeemer 
with supreme love. Meditating thus, he will every day feel 
himself grow stronger against all the assaults of the devil. Nor 
is there any other reason why, on being assailed by the devil, we 
lose courage and strength so readily and so easily than because 
we do not strive by meditating on heavenly things to enkindle 
within us the fire of that divine love which revives and animates 
the soul. 

But should the priest perceive that he who is making a 
confession does not detest his sins in such a way that he can be 
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regarded as truly contrite, he should endeavour to inspire him 
with an earnest longing for contrition, so that inflamed by the 
desire of this precious gift, he may resolve to ask and implore it 
from the mercy of God. 


59.—How to act Especially, however, should he repress the pride 
in the case of of those who seek to defend or extenuate their 
those who < 
seek to ex- Offences on the score of various excuses. For 
cusetheir sins. instance, a person confesses that he was violently 
moved by anger, but immediately goes on to ascribe the 
cause of his transport to another who, he complains, had pre- 
viously done him some injury. Now, a penitent of this type 
should be shown that such excuses are a sign of a proud 
spirit, and of a man who thinks lightly or is altogether ignorant 
of the gravity of his sin, and that they tend rather to aggravate 
than lessen his sin. For he who thus strives to justify his fault 
would seem as if he intended to assert that he will exercise pati- 
ence only when offended or injured by no one—a frame of mind 
utterly unworthy of a Christian. In place of being deeply 
sorry, as he ought, for the state of him who inflicted the injury, 
he is unmoved by the heinousness of the sin itself, and is angry 
with his brother ; and though a precious occasion is offered him 
of honouring God by patience, and correcting his brother by 
mildness, he converts the very means of salvation into an 
occasion of his own ruin. 


60.—And howto- Still more baneful must be considered the fault 
bagi wee of those who, restrained by a foolish feeling 
confess their of shame, are afraid to confess their sins. They 
aris. should be encouraged and exhorted; and it 
should be represented to them that there is not the slightest 
reason for them to be afraid to disclose their vices, and that 
the fact that men fall into sin is no cause for surprise since it 
is a malady common to the whole human race, and a natural 


consequence of human frailty. 


There are others who, either because they rarely 
confess their sins, or because they have taken no 
pains or thought to examine their consciences 
and discover their sins, hardly know how to tell their sins or 
where to begin. Persons such as these should certainly be 
severely rebuked, and especially should they be shown that 
before appearing in the presence of the priest, each one should 
do his best to excite himself to contrition for his sins, and that 


Towards the 
negligent. 
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this can never be accomplished without endeavouring to re- 
member and recognize them one by one. 

Whenever the confessor, then, meets persons utterly unpre- 
pared like this, he should dismiss them in the gentlest terms, 
and exhort them to devote some time to reflecting on their sins 
and then to return to confession. But if they declare they have 
used all the care and diligence in their power (for in such case 
it is greatly to be feared that if once sent away they will not 
return), their confession should be heard, especially if they main- 
fest any desire of amending their lives, and if they can be induced 
to accuse themselves of their negligence and promise to make up 
for it another time by a diligent and accurate examination of 
conscience. Great caution, however, should be observed in 
such cases ; for if, after having heard the confession, the priest 
considers that neither diligence in accusing his sins nor sorrow 
in detesting them is altogether wanting in the penitent, he can 
absolve him; but if he sees that both one and the other are 
absent, he will advise and exhort him, as already said, to use 
greater care in examining his conscience and, treating him in the 
kindest possible manner, will finally dismiss him unabsolved. 


It sometimes happens that females who have 
SIE rae SP forgotten some sin in a former confession cannot 
towards those 
who are re- bring themselves to return to the priest for 
Aad fear of exposing themselves to the suspicion of 
being guilty of some serious sin, or of endeavour- 
ing to acquire a reputation for great piety. The pastor will, then, 
both publicly and privately explain that no one can have a 
memory so far reliable as to be able to remember all his acts, 
words, and thoughts; and that consequently should the faithful 
happen to remember some sin previously forgotten they should 
on no account be deterred from returning to the priest. 
These, then, and many other points of a similar character, 
should be attended to by the priest in confession. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE—(continued) 


6. THE ACCUSATION OF SINS TO THE CONFESSOR 


Q. Having prepared properly for 
confession by an examination of 
couscience, by exciting sorrow, and 
by forming a good resolution, what 
do you do next ? 

A. Having prepared properly for 
confession by an examination of 
conscience, by sorrow, and by a 
ourpose of amendment, I will go 
and make an accusation of my sins 
+o the confessor in order to get 
absolution. 


Q. What sins are we bound to 
confess ? 


A. We are bound to confess all 
our mortal sins ; it is well, however, 
to confess our venial sins also. 


Q. Which are the qualities the 
accusation of sins, or confession, 
ought to have ? 

_ A. The principal qualities which 
the accusation of our sins ought 
to have are five: It ought to be 
humble, entive, sincere, prudent, and 
breef. 

Q. What is meant by saying that 
the accusation ought to be humble ? 


' A. That the accusation ought to 
be humble, means that the penitent 
should accuse himself to his con- 
fessor without pride or boasting ; 
but with the feelings of one who is 
guilty, who confesses his guilt, and 
who appears before his judge. 


Q. What is meant by saying that 
the accusation ought to be entire ? 


A. That the accusation ought to 
be extive means that all mortal 
sins we are conscious of having 
committed since our last good 
confession must be made known, 
together with their circumstances 
and number. 


Q. What circumstances must be 


made known for the accusation to 
be entire ? 


A. For the accusation to be 
entive, the circumstances which 
change the species of the sin must 
be made known. 

Q. Which are the circumstances 
which change the species of a sin ? 


A. The circumstances — which 
change the species of a sin are: 


(1) Those by which a sinful action 
from being venial becomes mortal ; 
(2) Those by means of which a 
sinful action contains the malice 
of two or more mortal sins. 


Q. Give an example of a circum- 
stance making a venial sin mortal. 


A. If, to excuse himself, a man 
were to tell a lie and by doing so 
occasion serious harm to another, 
he would be bound to make known 
this circumstance, which changes 
the lie from an officious lie to a 
seriously harmful lie. 


Q. Give an example of a circum- 
stance on account of which a single 
sinful action contains the malice 
of two or more sins ? 


A. If a man were to steal a 
sacred object he would be bound to 
accuse himself of this circumstance 
which adds to the theft the malice 
of sacrilege. 


Q. Tia penitent is not certain of 
having committed a sin must he 
confess it ? 


A. Ifa penitent is not certain of 
having committed a sin he is not 
bound to confess it ; and if he does 
confess it, he should add that he is 
not certain of having committed it 

Q. What should he do who does 
not remember the exact number 
of his sins ? 


A. He who does not distinctly 
remember the number of his sins 
must mention the number as nearly 
as he can. 
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Q. Does he who through forget- 
fulness does not confess a mortal 
sin, or a necessary circumstance, 
make a good confession ? 


A. He who through pure forget- 
fulness does not confess a mortal 
sin, or a necessary circumstance, 
makes a good confession, provided 
he has been duly diligent in trying 
to remember it. 


Q. If a mortal sin, forgotten in 
confession, is afterwards remem- 
bered, are we bound to confess it 
in another confession ? 


A. If a mortal sin forgotten in 
confession is afterwards remem- 
bered, we are certainly bound to 
confess it the next time we go to 
confession. 


Q. What does he commit who 
through shame or some other 
motive wilfully conceals a mortal 
sin in confession ? 


A. He who through shame or 
some other motive wilfully con- 
ceals a mortal sin in confession, 
profanes the sacrament and is con- 
sequently guilty of a very great 
sacrilege. 


Q. In what way must he relieve 
his conscience who has wilfully 
concealed a mortal sin in confession? 


A. He who has wilfully con- 
cealed a mortal sin in confession, 
must reveal to his confessor the 
sin concealed, say in how many 
confessions he has concealed it, 
and make all these confessions over 
again, from the last good con- 
fession. 

Q. What reflection should a 


penitent make who is tempted to 
conceal a sin in confession ? 


A. He who is tempted to con- 
ceal a mortal sin in confession 
should reflect :— 


1. That he was not ashamed to 
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sin in the presence of God who 
sees all ; 


2. That it is better to manifest 
his sin secretly to the confessor 
than to live tormented by sin, die 
an unhappy death, and be covered 
with shame before the whole world 
on the day of general judgment ; 


3. That the confessor is bound 
by the seal of confession under the 
gravest sin and under threat of the 
severest punishments both tem- 
poral and eternal. 


Q. What is meant by saying that 
the accusation ought to be sincere ? 


A. By saying that the accusa- 
tion ought to be sincere, is meant 
that we must unfold our sins as they 
are, without excusing them, lessen- 
ing them, or increasing them. 


Q. What is meant by saying that 
the confession ought to be prudent ? 


A. That the confession ought 
to be prudent, means that in con- 
fessing our sins we should use the 
most careful words possible and be 
on our guard against revealing the 
sins of others. 


Q. What is meant by saying the 
confession ought to be short ? 


A. That the confession ought 
to be short, means that we should 
say nothing that is useless for the 
purpose of confession, 


Q. Is it not a heavy burden to 
be obliged to confess one’s sins to 
another, especially when these are 
shameful sins ? 


A. Although it may be a heavy 
burden to confess one’s sins to 
another, still it must be done, 
because it is of divine precept, and 
because pardon can be obtained 
in no other way; and, moreover, 
because the difficulty is compen- 
sated by many advantages and 
great consolations. 
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7. How TO MAKE A CONFESSION 


Q. How do you present yourself 
to the confessor ? 


A. I kneel at the feet of the con- 
fessor and I say: “Bless me, 
Father, for I have sinned.” 


Q. What do you do while the 
confessor blesses you ? 


A. I humbly bow my head to 
receive the blessing and I make the 
sign of the Cross. 


Q. Having made the sign of the 
Cross what should you say ? 


A, Having made the sign of the 
Cross, I say: ‘‘I confess to Al- 
mighty God, to blessed Mary ever 
Virgin, to all the Saints, and to 
you, my ghostly Father, that I 
have sinned.” 


Q. And then what must you say ? 


A. Then I must say: “I was at 
confession such a time ; by the grace 
ef God I received absolution, per- 
formed my penance, and went to 
Holy Communion.” Then I ac- 
cuse myself of my sins. 


Q. When you have finished the 
accusation of your sins what do 
you do ? 


A, When I have finished the 
accusation of my sins I say: “I 


accuse myself also of all the sins of 
my past life, especially of those 
against such or sucha virtue ’’—for 
example, against purity or against 
the Fourth Commandment, etc. 

Q. After this accusation what 
should you say ? 


A. I should say: “ For all these 
sins and for those I do not remem- 
ber, I ask pardon of God with my 
whole heart, and penance and 
absolution of you, my ghostly 
Father.” 


Q. Having thus finished the ac- 
cusation of your sins what remains 
to be done ? 


A. Having finished the accusa- 
tion of my sins I should listen 
respectfully to what the confessor 
Says, accept the penance with a 
sincere intention of performing it ; 
and, from my heart, renew my act 
of contrition while he gives me 
absolution. 


Q. Having received absolution 
what remains to be done ? 


A. Having received absolution 
I should thank the Lord, perform 
my penance as soon as_ possible, 
and put in practice the advice of 
the confessor. 


8. ABSOLUTION 


Q. Must confessors always give 
absolution to those who go to con- 
fession to them ? 


A. Confessors should give abso- 
lution to those only whom they 
judge properly disposed to receive 
it. 


Q. May confessors sometimes 
defer or refuse absolution ? 


A. Confessors not only may, but 
must defer or refuse absolution 
in certain cases so as not to pro- 
fane the sacramenit. 


O. Who are those penitents who 


are to be accounted badly disposed 
and to whom absolution must as 
a rule be refused or deferred ? 


A. Penitents who are to be 
accounted badly disposed are 
chiefly the following :— 


1. Those who do not know the 
principal mysteries of their faith, 
or who neglect to learn those other 
truths of Christian Doctrine which 
they are bound to know according 
to their state ; 


2. Those who are gravely negli- 
gent in examining their conscience, 
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or who show no signs of sorrow or 
repentance ; 


3. Those who are able but not 
willing to restore the goods of 
others, or the reputations they 
have injured ; 


4. Those who do not from their 
heart forgive their enemies ; 


5. Those who will not practice 
the means necessary to correct their 
bad habits ; 


6. Those who will not abandon 
the proximate occasions of sin. 


Q. Is not a confessor too severe, 
who defers absolution because he 
does not believe the penitent is 
well enough disposed ? 


A. A confessor who defers abso- 
lution because he does not believe 
the penitent well enough dis- 
posed, is not too severe; on the 
contrary, he is very charitable 
and acts as a good physician who 
tries all remedies, even those that 
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are disagreeable and painful, to 
save the life ef his patient. 


Q. Should the sinner to whom 
absolution is deferred or refused, 
despair or leave off going to con- 
fession altogether ? 


A. A sinner to whom absolution 
is deferred or refused, should not 
despair or leave off going to con- 
fession altogether; he should, on 
the contrary, humble himself, ac- 
knowledge his deplorable state, 
profit by the good advice his con- 
fessor gives him, and thus put him- 
self as soon as possible in a state 
deserving of absolution. 


Q. What should a penitent do 
with regard to selecting a confessor ? 


A. A genuine penitent should 
earnestly recommend himself to 
God for help to enable him to 
select a pious, learned, and prudent 
confessor, into whose hands he 
should put himself, obeying him 
as his judge and physician. 
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Twentp-seventh Instruction on the Sacraments 


NECESSITY, JUSTICE, AND ADVANTAGES OF CONFESSION 


FoLLowinc the division which I have adopted from the beginning, 
which is based on the teaching of the Council of Trent, and which 
reduces the acts of the penitent to three—Contrition, Confession, and 
Satisfaction—I have hitherto confined my attention to the first, that 
is contrition, which embraces two things: sorrow for the past, and 
purpose of amendment for the future. 

It may seem to some that I have dwelt too long on this part ; but 
I cannot agree with this view. Much as I have said, I have certainly 
not said too much, for the great, the most common, and the most 
general defect of confession is the absence of the requisite disposition 
of contrition and purpose of amendment ; and from this defect springs 
every other abuse which is committed in the sacrament of Penance. 
We are often conscious of the need and obligation of confession, but 
at the same time we are not always conscious of the will to be con- 
verted ; we do not, it is true, wish to become guilty of a sacrilege, but 
neither do we wish to bind ourselves to a real change of life and con- 
duct—and this is the reason why sinners commence their self-deception 
in their examination of conscience, only to end by deceiving the minister 
of God during the accusation of their sins. Now all this would be 
simply impossible if they had genuine contrition for their sins. 

This is the reason why I have dwelt on the matter with so much 
insistence ; and if I could only flatter myself that I had succeeded, I 
should almost consider it useless to dwell on the other parts. These, 
however, must not be passed over in silence. 

In its general and widest sense, the word confession comprises all 
that relates to the sacrament of Penance; but in its strictest and 
truest sense it applies to the second part of the sacrament and con- 
sists in the accusation of our sins made to a priest who is authorized 
to judge and pardon them in virtue of the power conferred on him 
by Jesus Christ. Two points, consequently, present themselves for 
our consideration :-—— 

1. Necessity, justice, and advantages of confession, and 
2. The way to make it. 
As to the first point, there is nothing that heretics, libertines 
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and bad Christians detest so much as confession, and hence it is that 
they do their best and have always done their best, to discredit and 
destroy it. They call it a burthen, an intolerable slavery, a torture of 
consciences, and an invention of priestcraft. You may possibly have 
heard statements like this: ‘‘ What necessity is there to confess to 
a priest, relate one’s weaknesses to him, and humiliate oneself before 
him? A practice such as this should be left to fools and simpletons.”’ 
They speak thus to discredit and decry confession ; but they only 
succeed in establishing the truth still more, the more they paint it 
in darker colours. For how is it possible that so humiliating a prac- 
tice, as they describe it, and so mortifying to human pride, has been 
upheld and respected throughout the course of the centuries that have 
intervened between the time of our Lord and our own days, if it did 
not descend directly from Him, and if it had not its source and origin 
in the very origin of Christianity itself? And if, as they pretend, it 
has not Jesus Christ for its author, if it is a human invention, and 
far posterior to Him, it is for them to say in what epoch such a re- 
volting novelty was introduced, and how it came to be introduced 
without opposition or outcry. But in vain are such questions asked 
—no reasonable answer is ever forthcoming. 

Not alone that, but we on our part can point to the fact that we 
find its institution very clearly and evidently recounted in the Gospel. 
Distinct and formal are the words of Jesus Christ, which I have quoted 
on a former occasion, and from which all the Fathers and theologians 
establish the necessity of confession. After having in that mysterious 
breathing of His mouth communicated the Holy Spirit to His Apostles, 
He furthermore made them sharers in His divine authority, saying to 
them: Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them ; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained. 

From these memorable words, it follows :— 

(i.) That priests really possess the power of remitting sins—a 
power which Jesus Christ also denoted under the material symbol of 
keys, a symbol which amongst the Hebrews signified a power, a 
conferred authority, and which furthermore denctes that no one can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven that has been closed against him 
by sin unless its gates shall have been first opened to him by the 
ministers of the Church. 

(ii.) It follows, in the second place, that this power thus conferred 
on the priests of the Church must be exercised by them under the 
form of trial and judgment; for they are charged by Jesus Christ 
not only to loose but also to bind—yow shall forgive ... you shall 


1 John xx. 23. 
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retain. Sin, then, must be distinguished from sin, and penitent from 
penitent, in the use of this divine authority, which use must be just 
and conformable to the intentions and designs of God, and not arbi- 
trary or capricious. But how can the priest thus distinguish, unless 
he knows the penitent’s sins in detail ? and how can he know them 
unless the penitent himself make them known accurately ? The priest 
has indeed received the power of remitting sins, but with it he has 
not received the power of seeing into the depths of the heart of man. 

Thus, then, the necessity of confession is founded on the very 
nature of the sacrament which was instituted by Jesus Christ under 
the form of a trial ; in this trial the priest is the judge of consciences ; 
and where is the judge who can pronounce sentence without knowing 
the case at issue? To assert that Jesus Christ gave to His priests 
the power to absolve penitents blindly and indiscriminately without a 
knowledge of the state of their souls, is a downright absurdity directly 
opposed to the meaning of His words. We must, then, admit that by 
these words He has bound sinners to manifest their consciences to the 
priest to enable him to give a fair and just judgment in their cases. 
This reasoning is so clear, convincing, and decisive, that it can never 
be refuted or proved to possess the slightest flaw. 

No matter, then, what your opinion of confession may be, no 
matter how hard and difficult it may seem, you must rest content 
with the knowledge that God commands it and that you are bound 
to obey. Except in the case in which it is impossible, confession is 
the one way to regain the grace of God—even though perfect con- 
trition does justify us before confession, it can only produce this effect 
in so far as it is accompanied by the desire and the intention of going 
to confession as soon as possible. Now’I ask: In case of grave illness 
when we find that there exists just one remedy, do we not seek to 
procure that remedy at all costs no matter how troublesome or dis- 
tasteful it may be? Why shall we not say the same of confession ? 

But is it really true that this precept is as hard and burthensome 
as is sometimes asserted ? To speak of it and to characterize it thus, 
is to know but little of the grace which God gives us in pardoning 
the offences we have committed against Him. If we only knew 
this gift, and valued it as much as it deserves, instead of complaining 
of the precept of confession we should rather be filled with astonish- 
ment that a God infinitely great and infinitely outraged by His vile 
creatures should deign to restore them His grace on such light and 
mild conditions. What a miracle of goodness it is that it is enough 
for us sorrowfully to confess our guilt to the priest in order to receive 
pardon of our sins, no matter how numerous and enormous they may 
have been, and that in every place, and time, and occasion ! 
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Tell me: is pardon thus easily obtained from men for the injuries 
done them ? How many are there who absolutely refuse to pardon 
those who have offended them? How many there are who are barely 
induced to grant pardon by the force of prayers, and tears, and. 
repeated supplications? How many who, after having granted 
pardon, still preserve traces of the past coolness and disunion ? 
And should the offence be renewed, how many there are who lose 
all patience and give free vent to the promptings of revenge ? 
Not thus does God act towards us. He declares He is ever 
ready to forgive us our sins, no matter how grave, or repeated, or 
numerous they may be, and to pardon them in so perfect a manner 
that there remains in Him not the smallest shadow of aversion, or 
enmity, or remembrance of the sin that was, but only love and the 
prompt will to do us good. How different from earthly tribunals! 
There, even penitent admission of guilt draws down on the guilty 
the punishment deserved, and hence it comes to pass that many 
criminals strongly and persistently deny their guilt ; but in the tribunal 
of Penance, confession is followed by pardon and grace. All the 
prisons on earth would be instantly emptied, if, to be freed, it sufficed 
for the prisoners to reveal their guilt to their judges. And yet, God 
demands simply this of us and nothing more. 

Granted, then, that it is humiliating in the extreme to be obliged 
to disclose our conscience to the priest, and sometimes to reveal to him, 
things that we should, if that were possible, hide from our very selves, 
yet, what proportion can there be between a fleeting moment of 
shame and the eternal punishment we have merited by our sins > 
Could not God, without the least injustice, have obliged us to public 
and open confession ? could He not have attached to our pardon still 
harder conditions, such as scourging, fasting, extensive mortifications 
and penances ? And what condition could seem too hard, when it 
comes to a question of escaping eternal perdition ? What would not 
the malefactor condemned to death do to escape his fate? How 
much more, then, do not we owe to God, for having offered us so easy 
a means of delivering ourselves from a death that is not merely 
temporal but eternal ? 

To many Christians can be aptly applied the remonstrance made 
to Naaman, the minister of the King of Syria by his servants on his 
refusal to avail of the remedy suggested to him by the Prophet Eliseus, 
which was to bathe seven times in the Jordan, in order to heal the 
leprosy with which he was covered from head to foot. Master, they 
said to him in their zeal for his welfare, even if the Prophet had pre- 
scribed a difficult remedy, you should obey his directions, in order to 
deliver yourself from your malady ; and now that he prescribes so 
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easy a remedy as that of merely bathing a few times in the Jordan, 
will you refuse to try it? If the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, surely thou shouldst have done it : how much vather what he now 
hath said to thee : Wash, and thou shalt be clean?1 Happily for himself 
he followed their advice, and was instantly healed. The same remark 
applies to those who display such great repugnance to the mystic 
Jordan of confession? If God had promised pardon of their sins, 
of that much more horrible leprosy, on still more strict and difficult 
conditions, they should even then obey at all costs in order to obtain 
that pardon; but while He asks nothing more than a sorrowful con- 
fession of these sins to His minister, what difficulty can there be in 
making use of the remedy He has prescribed ? And all the more so, 
inasmuch as they can select their own judge, while in earthly tribunals 
one must appear before whatever judge has been appointed to try the 
case. In earthly tribunals, crimes and transgressions are made public 
property ; while in the tribunal of Penance they remain buried in the 
most inviolable secrecy. And is not this consequently a tribunal 
of sweetness, clemency, and mildness ? 

In fine, what shall we say of the immense advantages of con- 
fession ? Even had God not commanded it, the advantages derived 
from it should be always a sufficient motive to make us practice it. 
I do not here refer exactly to the effects which the sacrament produces 
in the soul of him who receives it—effects which display in a still 
stronger light the mercy of the Lord in this sacrament, as we shall 
see later on; but I refer to the many exterior advantages—advan- 
tages even of a temporal character—which it confers on society at 
large. 

In the first place, which of us does not see in confession a great 
and powerful restraint against sin? It is precisely because our pride 
is necessarily deeply mortified at having to declare our most shameful 
and vilest sins that many refrain from sin. The repugnance experi- 
enced in disclosing them, the difficulty encountered in revealing them 
properly, the feelings of respect inspired by the sacred character of 
the priest, and the consequent fear of attracting his displeasure or 
reproaches, and of being awarded severe penances, or even of being 
denied absolution in the case of our having fallen into the same sins 
over and over again—all these motives exert a powerful influence over 
our self-love, and contribute with the help of God’s grace to strengthen 
our resolutions and preserve us from sinning again. 

Do you remember what happened in the fifteenth century when 
the heretics succeeded in abolishing confession in certain countries ? 


14 Kings v, 13. 
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The fact is certain and incontrovertible--they very soon saw such 
a depravation of morals and such a torrent of scandal, corruption, 
and disorder that, filled with shame and horror, they themselves had 
recourse to the civil powers to restore confession ; so true is it that 
confession is a powerful restraint against man’s evil inclinations. 
Moreover, a single reflection’suffices to show this—all those who wish 
to travel by the broad way and tread the paths of vice, always begin 
by abandoning confession, and they only return when, re-entering 
into themselves, they begin to turn their attention to leading a better 
life. 

Another advantage of confession—an advantage comprising 
several other advantages—is that which arises from our submitting 
ourselves to another’s guidance and direction. Ifin our most difficult 
temporal concerns, it is desirable for us to have a good guide, a 
wise adviser, or faithful friend, to console and comfort us, how much 
more will it not be the case in our spiritual concerns and in the path 
of salvation ? 

Now, such precisely are the advantages we derive from confession 
—from having in the minister of God, one to whom we can lay bare our 
souls, who points out our duty to us, who reveals to us the dangers 
that threaten us, who dissipates our errors, who clears up our doubts, 
who encourages and comforts us, and who, so to say, conducts us by 
the hand along the path that leads to heaven. 

What advantages does not a good confessor procure, both for 
the good of the individual and of society at large! In order to regain 
and preserve the grace of God, certain souls must make great sacrifices, 
must renounce much that, though pleasant, is dangerous; must 
restore goods wrongly acquired, submit to making burthensome re- 
paration, pardon the most atrocious injuries done them, and much 
more that is equally difficult. Now, all this is accomplished through 
the assistance of their confessor, who points out the proper means, 
who animates and sustains them, and inspires them with confidence and 
courage. And how are these results obtained ? By a special grace 
which God accords His ministers in the direction of souls, and by an 
order established by God who, under ordinary circumstances, does not 
Himself directly sanctify souls, but does so by submitting them to 
the guidance of other men—and sometimes of men who have less 
lights, perfection, and virtue—under whose direction, nevertheless, 
have been formed canonized saints of the very highest order of piety 
and holiness. 

Now, what saltuary effects are not produced and evidenced daily, 
by means of this same ministry ? Dangerous occasions avoided, 
scandals repaired, restitution made, damages compensated, discord 
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appeased, enmities extinguished, husband and wife re-united, families 
pacified, the succours of charity secretly held out to shrinking poverty, 
the unhappy of every kind encouraged under the weight of their tri- 
bulations, and turned aside from the evil designs to which despair 
might lead them, the erring and the wandering of all ages and con- 
ditions led back to duty and honour—in fine, crimes lessened and the 
number of the guilty reduced. 

Who will deny that all thisis a great and excellent advantage 
to individuals and to society ? Yet it is all the work—the secret work 
—of the confessional ; take away the confessional and not one of these 
effects remain. In this tribunal are judged not only deeds, but even 
thoughts, affections, and desires, and thus the evil is attacked at its 
roots—an effect never accomplished by human laws or human regula- 
tions which only consider the exterior, and do not reach the heart. 
The advantages, then, derived from confession are immense ; and these 
advantages reveal a particular trait of the wisdom and goodness 
of God in instituting this sacrament. Now, in the face of all this 
will you still have the courage to reject it or turn it into ridicule ? 

But, you may say, why all these reflections in defence of con- 
fession ? Simply to inspire you with a just esteem forit, and to guard 
you against being influenced by the sarcasms and the jests you see 
coming from the lips of certain persons, who speak without knowing 
what they say, and who pour out ridicule over things the holiest and 
most venerable. In consideration of the tendency to unrestricted 
thought and language that prevails everywhere in these days, when 
T come to explain certain truths of our religion I can no longer confine 
myself to doing so as a simple catechist, but am sometimes obliged to 
enter on the domain of controversy and defend or support truths, 
dogmas, and practices, which are specially attacked and ridiculed by 
libertines. In the case in question my purpose has been to fortify 
you against the ideas of those libertines who, having themselves 
strayed from the right path, would wish also to see others stray along 
with them, and with a view to this rob them of the only means of 
salvation—confession. 

In addition to what has been already said there are two other 
considerations which should deprive their sarcasms and ridicule of 
all force and value :-— 

1. The first is the character of their life and conduct. If all 
those who ridicule and laugh at confession were persons of even natural 
upright life, integrity and honesty, their words could have some weight; 
but as their conduct, on being examined, proves them to be for the 
most part men who show no more signs of religion or worship than 
Mohammedans or pagans, men who are abandoned to the most infamous 
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vices, and especially to sensual pleasures ; men who are capable of 
every kind of fraud, injustice, and deceit ; it is consequently easy to 
understand the reason of their hatred of confession—a hatred that 
springs from a depraved heart, and from corrupt and immoral 
conduct. 

2. A second and still more striking consideration is the last scene 
of their lives. After having, during life, mocked and ridiculed con- 
fession, is it not true that the greater part of them, on feeling them- 
selves seriously ill, and on beholding the near approach of death, 
cease to mock confession and confessors, and do not think it beneath 
them to call in the priest, and lay bare to him their sins. How very 
like cowardice is this ? or rather how cowardly is their action during 
life and health in ridiculing and despising the sacrament that whether 
they like it or not could not but dwell in their mind as their one hope 
in the hour of death! Assuredly their conduct cannot escape being 
characterized as cowardly in one sense or in the other—if not in life, 
then at the hour of death ; if not in the hour of death, then during 
life. 

This change of principle and of action, in that great moment of 
truth and light, is the strongest refutation of all their statements and 
assertions. But it is time to conclude. 

Let us ever preserve the greatest respect for this sacrament which 
God Himself has instituted, and made indispensably necessary-—a 
sacrament full of mercy and pardon, and consequently holy and 
salutary in every respect. 


VOL, 2 2B 
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Cwentp-eighth Wnstruction on the Sacraments 


THE EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


CoNFESSION as prescribed by Jesus Christ is not any sort of confession 
at all, but a clear, precise, and detailed confession, conformably to 
what has been laid down in previous instructions. But it is impossible 
for it to have the requisite qualities, if it is not preceded by a proper 
examination of conscience. This examination is not, strictly speaking, 
one of the parts of the sacrament ; but it is an indispensable prepara- 
tion for its reception—the penitent cannot accurately make known the 
state of his soul to the confessor without first knowing it himself ; and 
he cannot know it without a previous careful examination of con- 
science. Accordingly, we shall now speak of examination of conscience 
before proceeding to enter directly on the subject of confession itself. 

Examination of conscience is a diligent investigation of one’s 
sins, that isto say, of every word, deed, thought, or omission contrary 
to the law of God. This investigation must be diligent, according to 
the expression of the Council of Trent ; but it should not be excessive, 
nor should it be carried so far as to disturb or torment the conscience. 
There are, then, two extremes to be avoided—excessive care and 
anxiety on the one hand, and carelessness and negligence on the other. 

1. Incredible though it may seem, those sometimes fall into the 
former defect whose consciences are far from tender in other respects, 
and who show themselves delicate and scrupulous on this point alone. 
I allude to those who, though leading a bad life and deriving no fruit 
from their confessions, yet when preparing to go to confession can 
never satisfy themselves in their examination of conscience,—their 
only fear is that they may forget some of their sins ; and when they 
have succeeded in arranging a long list of them in their minds, they 
then imagine they are perfectly prepared for confession—they lightly 
pass over all that regards contrition and purpose of amendment 
which in their case are usually acts of ineffectual and fleeting con- 
trition and half-formed intention rather than acts of sincere sorrow 
and resolute will. Now, such persons as these are simply hypocrites 
who make all consist in the manifestation of their sins, and lose sight 
of the spirit of penance which is the first and principal object of the 
sacrament. Even though the extraordinary diligence displayed by 
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them in discovering their faults were demanded by God, it would simply 
be labour thrown away as long as the requisite dispositions are absent. 
Without contrition, as I have already pointed out, the most minute 
examination of conscience and the most detailed declaration of sins 
are completely useless. 

It is important to bear this in mind, especially in the case of 
general confessions. Thus you will find some who, following the advice 
of the confessor who knows their state of soul, decide on making a 
general confession ; but all intent on the examination of their sins, 
and paying little or no attention to contrition, they only succeed in 
tormenting themselves fruitlessly and in wearying the confessor with 
a long and endless account of their faults. Let all such learn that the 
involuntary omission of a sin or two is never an obstacle to Ba 
while defective contrition is so always. 

But those who most frequently fall into the defect in question 
are persons of timorous conscience, who, no matter how much time 
they devote to it, are never satisfied with their examination ; who 
never believe they have examined their consciences sufficiently ; who 
by their own fears, render confession burthensome and almost in- 
supportable, and who, instead of finding peace of soul, derive 
thence only trouble and anguish. Why thus torture the brain and the | 
spirit 2? God, who is justice itself, does not oblige us to confess abso- | 
lutely all our sins without any exception, but only those we are able | 
to call to mind after a sufficient, reasonable, and methodical examina- } 
tion. If, after having used diligence such as this, you should happen 
to forget some sin it will be remitted the same as the sins that are 
mentioned, the only obligation remaining being that of accusing it 
in another confession, in case you happen to remember it later on. 

Moreover, as persons such as these have as a rule only venial sins 
to confess, they should bear in mind that the diligence that is required 
regards mortal sins alone, because mortal sins alone are the necessary 
matter, while venial sins are merely the sufficient matter of confession. 
It is indeed highly laudable to bear our venial sins in mind and accuse 
them in confession, especially those that are more grave and deliberate ; 
butitis neither necessary nor advisable to be over anxious about them 
or to waste that time which would be better and more usefully em- 
ployed in forming acts of contrition. Nay, it is a snare of the devil; 
he fills you with anxiety and fear concerning your examination, in 
order that being completely occupied in discovering your faults you 
will neglect the important acts of contrition and purpose of amend- 
ment, without which you cannot obtain the pardon of any sin, either 


mortal or venial. 
2. Much more common is the opposite defect of carelessness 
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and negligence into which those fall who stand in the greatest need 
of applying themselves seriously to the examination of conscience. 
Persons such as these will remain away from confession for months 
and years, living in dissipation, and leading a life full of all sorts of 
sin; yet when about to go to confession they merely glance super- 
ficially and vaguely at the past, and in a general kind of way call to 
mind some of the more memorable of their sins ; like a hurried traveller 
who, from the summit of a mountain casts a rapid glance at the vast 
plain beneath and is barely able to discover the principal points or 
objects, without recognizing anything in detail. The result of an 
examination such as this is that the sins forgotten are more numerous 
than those remembered ; and hence follows a very confused and un- 
methodical confession, with no precise declaration of either the number, 
or species, or circumstances of their sins. Now, confessions which 
are not preceded by a proper examination are very doubtful—for the 
forgetfulness that is due to neglect or carelessness is voluntary and 
inexcusable. 

And under these circumstances what does it avail that you 
accuse yourself with sincerity, and that you do not conceal anything 
through shame or malice ? It is always true that you only confess 
the half of your sins, that your confession is incomplete, defective, 
imperfect, simply because of a careless and hurried examination of 
conscience ? The defects that arise are consequently to be attributed 
to your own fault since the cause that leads to them is voluntary on 
your part. 

I know well that some try to excuse themselves on the plea of 
the skill of their confessor, who will help them by opportune questions. 
“My confessor,” they say, “ knows my conscience, and in his zeal and 
charity asks several questions which make up for all defects in my 
own examination.” That may be all very true ; yet I cannot admit 
the force of the excuse. Each must do his own part—the confessor 
as well as the penitent. Doubtless the confessor must try to make 
up for the incapacity or ignorance of the penitent, and do all he can 
to secure the integrity of confession ; but this does not dispense you 
from your duty—it even presupposes you have already seen to it. 

No matter how much the confessor questions you he can never 
divine all the kinds of sin you may have committed ; and even if he 
should does there not still remain the obligation of declaring the 
number of the sins committed 2? Now, what help can you expect 
from the confessor who can learn only from yourself and from no one 
else how often you have committed these sins ? And not being pre- 
pared by previous examination of conscience how can you reply with 
anything like accuracy ? You do not wish to delay the confessor, 
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and hence you answer at hazard, equally ready to say yes to whatever 
number—be it greater or less—that is suggested by him. In the same 
way if he asks an unexpected question, you become confused and, to 
avoid keeping him waiting, you answer yes or no, according as chance 
directs. Now, how can a confession of this kind avoid falling notably 
short of the integrity that is requisite ? 

Devote, therefore to your examination of conscience, proper 
attention and sufficient time. How much time? No uniform rule 
can be laid down. All depends on two circumstances—the length of 
time since last confession, and the sort of life led in the 
meanwhile. 

1. The length of the interval that has elapsed since last confession. 
Generally speaking, more time is required in the case of those who 
rarely go to confession, than in the case of those who go frequently. 
A person who does not wish to live in mortal sin, and who, if he does 
fall into sin does not wait to fall again before going to confession 
needs contrition and purpose of amendment, but not examination of 
conscience, because the latter is supplied by the former. He who lives 
habitually in the state of grace and frequents the sacraments regularly 
needs only a single glance—a few seconds—to examine his conscience 
sufficiently. 

2. But even supposing the same interval between one confession 
and another, account must also be taken of the sort Of life led by the 
penitent. Thus, some live a life of dissipation and commit more sins 
in a day than others do in a week, or even in a month. Now, to 
re-enter into themselves and recall their sins to mind, persons of this 
class need considerable application, because they have to pass in 
review a number of things not easily seen at a glance. 

The judicious rule laid down by the Roman Catechism is to devote 
to the examination of conscience the same care and diligence as prudent 
persons devote to important matters of business. If, for instance, 
you have an account to settle with some debtor, with what care do 
you not proceed in order that nothing be forgotten! If you have 
a lawsuit pending, with what attention do you not scrutinize the 
documents and the pleas! If you have to render account of some 
office with which you were charged, how careful would you not be to 
pass all in review! This, then, is the rule to be followed in case of 
the most important matter of all—the affair of your eternal salvation 
—which is accomplished by means of a good and holy confession. 

But quite an opposite rule is often followed in practice. When 
some temporal interest is concerned we spare neither time nor care, 
nor trouble—we pass entire days turning over in our minds all that 


concerns our interests. But when the interest concerned is that of 
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our conscience and the account to be rendered to God, it is a matter 
of a moment—a mere superficial glance and all is finished. 

It is also worthy of remark that some persons often omit con- 
fession because, they say, they find no sins to accuse themselves of, 
unless a considerable time is allowed to elapse between one confession 
and another. Happy they! provided their story is true. I willingly 
grant it can happen that after confession some time may pass in 
innocence, or at least without the commission of grave faults, as a 
result of the spiritual strength conferred by the sacrament ; but as 
this strength decreases, they gradually fall back again into their 
accustomed sins, and hence the proper conclusion would be not to 
wait for grave faults before returning to confession, but, on the contrary 
to return again and again in order to anticipate these faults and never 
have any mortal sin to confess. 

The real truth is, that it would seem much more probable that 
the greater part of those who speak thus, do not know what to confess 
because they have only too much to confess, and it is their very 
abundance that renders them poor. 

And who are they who speak thus ? Persons who have only a 
faint idea of their duties and obligations, who make little account of 
anything except their graver and grosser sins, who measure their 
faults, not according to the law of God, but according to the maxims 
of the world, who even consider the greatest disorders to be merely 
scruples and prejudices—persons, in fine, who as a result of the 
habitual dissipation in which they live, are no longer sensible to the 
wounds they daily inflict on their consciences. In these circumstances 
I easily understand how it is that no matter can be found for accusa- 
tion and confession ; but how many more sins would they have to 
accuse themselves of, if they were better enlightened as to their duties, 
better instructed as to their obligations and as to the law of God, and 
more vigilant as to their life and conduct ? In a word, let such 
persons as these contrast themselves with those of known virtue and 
good conduct, and they will find their own pretended innocence 
vanish. 

What leads me to conclude that in our examinations of con- 
science there is much negligence, levity, and bad faith, is the fact 
that when the Lord on some special occasion touches our hearts 
closely, and inspires us with a sincere resolution of changing our 
lives and making them truly Christian and thus avoid being surprised 
by death in astate of sin, there is hardly any who does not feel bound 
to make a general confession ; and in this confession how many sins 
do they accuse themselves of which they had never mentioned in any 
previous confession! How many new sins come to light which were 
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hitherto buried and forgotten in the innermost recesses of their 
conscience ! 

What proves this still more is the very different judgment we 
pass on our lives when we find ourselves in danger of death. Under 
what a different aspect does not everything then appear! What 
faults do we not then perceive which were never noticed before! 
How many sins come forth on every side which were previously ignored, 
dissimulated, excused, or concealed! It is evident, then, that our 
examinations of conscience are accompanied by negligence and want 
of due sincerity ; and for the most part are nothing more than a con- 
fused and hasty review of a conscience which for years and years 
has never been thoroughly examined, and in which consequently lie 
hidden a thousand grave disorders to which memory would quickly 
become alive if we only were to make that serious and methodical 
examination of conscience that is required for the sacrament of 
Penance. 

Let us reflect well on this, and let us endeavour to forestall tardy 
and useless remorse, by making a serious and attentive examination 
of conscience now—an examination which will remove the veil from 
our eyes, and like a faithful mirror will represent us to ourselves 
such as we really are and not such as our self-love would paint us. 

Let us take as a model that examination which God will make 
of our lives when we have passed the portals of death. He will 
subject to a rigorous scrutiny not only our bad deeds, but even our 
words, thoughts, pleasures, desires, intentions, projects—in a word, 
all the evil we have done, and all the good we have omitted to do 
or have done badly. Nothing will escape His divine eye, and there will 
be no sin the malice of which will not be revealed before Him in all 
its fullness, and with all its circumstances. Now, this is exactly how 
we ought to judge ourselves if we wish to avoid the severity and rigour 
of the judgments of God: If we would judge ourselves, says St. Paul, 
we should not be judged. 

These last words contain a summary of all the matter which 
our examination should embrace when we are preparing for the 
sacrament of Penance ; but it is highly important to set forth this 
matter in detail, and this I propose to do in our next instruction. 


1Cors xi. 314 
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Cwenty-ninth Instruction on the Sacraments 


MATTER OF THE EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


Havinc in our last instruction clearly explained the attention and 
care with which the examination of conscience should be carried out, 
it now remains to point out exactly what it is on which we are to 
examine our conscience. 

As the necessity of such examination is founded on the neces- 
sity of confession, it follows that it must necessarily embrace all that 
forms the necessary matter of confession. Now, the necessary matter 
of confession comprises all our mortal sins that have never been con- 
fessed, or have been badly confessed, or have been confessed but not 
pardoned owing to defective contrition ; and not merely in a general 
way, but in detail—with their species, number, and certain special 
circumstances. 

Let us first of all glance at our past confessions ; for our exami- 
nation must commence, not simply from our last confession, but from 
our last good confession. Many there are who take no thought of 
their past confessions, even though they have good reason to be 
doubtful about them ; and yet it is of the utmost importance to be, 
well assured on this point, for how can you hope before God to heal 
your recent wounds while your old wounds for one reason or another 
are still open ? If good faith does not excuse you, and this is difficult, 
you will only add sacrilege to sacrilege. 

Having now carefully and prudently satisfied yourself on the 
score of your past confessions, you should next see in what you have 
gravely offended God since your last confession. I say gravely, for 
as far as venial sins are concerned, they are not the necessary matter 
of confession. We shall accordingly confine our attention just now 
to mortal sin. 

Now God can be offended gravely in four ways—by thought 
word, deed, or omission, and accordingly your examination must 
embrace these four heads, taking care, however, to dwell at greater 
length on those sins that are more easily forgotten. Thus, sins of 
deed, such as adultery, fornication, theft, quarrelling, murder, drunken- 
ness, and so on, leave a profound impression on the mind, and 
easily recur to the memory. Not so in the case of those interior sins 
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which are committed quickly and instantaneously, either against God 
or against our neighbour, such for instance, as doubts against faith, 
impure thoughts and desires, rash judgments, hatred, envy, aversion, 
and evil intentions or designs. 

Such sins, which we call sins of thought, are more easily com- 
mitted, and are remembered with greater difficulty; for an evil 
thought, affection, or inclination comes, goes, returns and vanishes 
in an instant, and provided there are reflection and consent, an 
instant is sufficient to be guilty of sin. 

It is, therefore, necessary to attend carefully to the examination 
of sins of thought in order to discover their malice and number ; and 
no one should dream of imagining that it is enough to say in a general 
sort of way: “I have had bad thoughts,’—it will be furthermore 
necessary to say whether you have consented to them, and if so, 
what was their nature. 

It is no sin to have bad thoughts—no matter how abominable 
and vile they are, and no matter how long they may have troubled 
your mind, they can never stain the soul with guilt so long as they 
are not dwelt on knowingly and deliberately—of our own free will. 
Hence, in such a case there is no need of accusation or examination. 
But if they have been voluntarily entertained and consented to, they 
must be expressly and accurately noted in the examination of con- 
science, even though they were of short duration, even though 
followed by no action, even though retracted immediately after con- 
sent ; for subsequent retraction does not do away with the fact that 
consent has been given to them. It is a peculiar and surprising fact 
that God-fearing souls are always disturbed in reference to these 
thoughts, and the fear of having consented to them fills them with 
anxiety, while unregulated and dissipated souls never suffer from any 
such scruples—they are, on the contrary, always ready to decide in 
their own favour, and to regard themselves as perfectly guiltless on 
this head. 

The sins of the tongue are much more easily recognized than 
sins of thought ; yet they also easily escape the memory. People talk 
the whole day long, and they often speak unthinkingly and unmean- 
ingly. And hence, how many words injurious to God and to one’s 
neighbour escape the lips daily !—blasphemy, perjury, malediction, 
imprecations, insults, threats, lies, : false testimonies, murmurings, 
calumnies, obscene and impious discourses, and so on. An attentive 
and accurate examination should, then, be made on this point also, 
especially by those who are accustomed to use immoderate or un- 
reserved language, and who say out everything that comes into 
their heads. Yet, as a rule, these persons confine themselves to 
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declaring in confession that they have spoken badly, and nothing 
more. 

This is not enough ; you must also explain in what way—whether 
it was against religion, or purity, or charity ; in the matter of un- 
charitable conversation, you must state whether what you said is 
true or false, serious or trifling ; in the matter of impure language, 
you must state whether you have given scandal to others, and if so, 
to how many; as also the aim and intention of such conversations. 
It is altogether necessary to enter on these explanations; and 
this you cannot do without a previous careful examination of 
conscience. 

Another point which is generally neglected, but which deserves 
all our attention is that regarding sins of omission by which we 
understand all the duties or obligations we have culpably omitted. 

We are all bound by certain obligations both of a general and 
special character. As Christians we are bound by general obli- 
gations arising from the commandments of God and of the Church, 
such, for instance, as prayer, the keeping of oaths and vows, the 
sanctification of Sundays and festivals, fast, abstinence, the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. The special obligations that bind us 
are those arising from our particular state in life, such, for instance, 
as that of master or servant, parent or child, husband or wife ; or 
from the particular positions we occupy, such, for instance, as that of 
shopkeeper, judge, lawyer, doctor, and so on. 

{ The non-fulfilment of these duties is called a sin of omission, a 
sin that is far from rare—for the one deed done which should not be 
done, there are a hundred we ought to do, and which we do not do; 
: a sin, moreover, which many persons do not scruple to commit pre- 
i cisely because, unlike sins of deed, it does not consist in any positive 

, act but is purely negative—is, that is to say, the neglect to perform 
i an action that should be performed. Now, persons of this class 
should bear in mind (1) that this action, though negative, always pre- 

Supposes a positive act of the will deciding to omit to do what one is 
/ bound to do ; (2) that this negative act can sometimes be much more 

grave in itself and in its consequences than a sin of commission or 
action, and that it certainly suffices of itself to make us incur the 
enmity of God and eternal damnation. The law of God is violated 
just as readily in omitting to do what it commands as in doing what 
it forbids : Decline from evil and do good, are the two cardinal maxims 
of Christian life. Hence it is that in the Gospel there is no distinction 
made between the bad and the useless servant—between the tree that 
produced no fruit at all, and the tree that produced bad fruit. 
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This being the case, is it not clearly necessary to make a serious 
investigation into all the failings that may have been committed on 
this head, and especially on the duties of each one’s state in life 
which have been most neglected ? The ordinary confession, as a rule, 
only reveals sins common to all classes of persons ; you hardly ever 
hear any reference to the special obligations of the penitent’s state 
inlife,so much so that it is difficult to divine from his confession what 
the penitent’s condition or occupation may be. Meanwhile what 
becomes of our many personal transgressions—transgressions that are 
often neither few nor unattended by serious consequences ? It is 
related of the Emperor Charles V, that he went to confession one day 
to a good and holy priest whom he happened to meet by chance ; 
the priest having heard his confession was courageous enough to say 
to him. ‘Thus far your Majesty has confessed the sins of Charles : 
let me now hear the sins of the Emperor ’’—that is to say, the sins 
committed in connexion with his position as ruler of his empire. The 
same remark applies to the case of many penitents whose confessions 
deal only with generalities and leave their personal obligations alto- 
gether untouched. The head of a house, for instance, should render 
an account of the training of his children and of the way he treats his 
wife and servants ; servants of the care and attention they devote to 
their master’s affairs ; business people of their dealings ; lawyers of the 
cases entrusted to their care; physicians of their attention to their 
patients. Is it not true that each one must render to God an account 
of all this? And if so, why do we not question ourselves on this 
point when preparing for confession? Why close our eyes and 
pretend not to see ? Even if we are ignorant of our obligations, our 
ignorance does not excuse us; but if we know them and make no 
effort to examine our conscience in reference to this point, it is worse 
still. Let us, then, examine our conscience, and let us be careful 
to examine it on the duties of our state so as to see how we are 
discharging them. 

I mentioned that in our examination of conscience we must also 
pay attention to the species and number of our sins, and to the cir- 
cumstances that change the species. 

The difference of sin from sin is based on the fact that they are 
contrary either to different precepts—the precept not to tell lies, for 
example, is different from that forbidding us to blaspheme; or to 
different virtues, as, for instance, religion, justice, temperance, 
chastity ; or to different aspects of the same virtue. Thus, when 
you offend your neighbour in his life, or in his honour, or in his pro- 
perty, you do indeed sin against justice; but these three offences 
form three sins of different species : and hence it would not be enough 
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to accuse yourself of having sinned grievously against justice ; but 
you should also explain in which of the three classes you have been 
wanting. The same applies to charity—we can sin against it by not 
correcting our neighbour, by refusing him alms in certain circum- 
stances, by giving him scandal, by injuring him, by despising him ; 
but all these are sins against different duties, and hence it is not 
enough to say simply “I have sinned against charity.” This, then, 
is what is meant by the species of sin. 

We must also distinguish the number of mortal sins committed 
under each species—it is not the same thing to blaspheme once and 
to blaspheme a hundred times. What sort of confession is that made 
by those who accuse themselves of many grave sins without once 
mentioning the number of them, and thus the confessor is compelled 
to repeat every moment: ‘“‘How many times?” And even then, 
instead of hearing the exact number, the confessor gets the reply : 
“Many times; several times ’’—vague expressions which can apply 
to widely different numbers. 

But how can we be sure about the exact number, especially 
when the confession is long ? God does not expect impossibilities— 
tell the precise number if you can; if you cannot then go as near as 
you can to it, saying, ‘‘ About somany times more or less.” And if 
you cannot even do this, then say how many times a week, or month, 
you have committed each sin. 

It is not so difficult to determine the number in the case of 
external sins of word, deed, or omission—the greatest difficulty arises 
with respect to interior sins, such, for instance, as hatred, impurity 
and others of a similar character, when they have continued a long 
time. With regard to these, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
there are as many distinct sins as there are bad thoughts or affections 
voluntarily consented to and morally separated from one another, 
either by first repenting of a previous bad thought and then resuming 
it again, or by the intervention of some other thought which allows 
an interval to pass before you return to it. Each thought separated 
in either of these ways from the thoughts that preceded it, and the 
thought that follow it constitutes a new and distinct sin—a principle 
to be kept clearly before the mind when endeavouring to determine 
the number of such sins as nearly as possible. 

Finally, it is necessary to make known the circumstances of place, 
person, means, or intention, accompanying each sin, and changing 
its species. For some circumstances give a new malice to sin and 
change its species, as happens when a sin which of itself is contrary 
to one commandment or virtue is brought into conflict with another 
commandment or virtue in consequence of the place in which it has 
been committed, or of the person who commits it or with whom it 
is committed, or of the means employed to commit, or of the intention 
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with which it is committed. Thus, should a church have been robbed, 
the thief must indicate this circumstance—which is a circumstance 
of place—for while of itself robbery is a sin because contrary to the 
Seventh Commandment ; the fact that it has taken place in and from 
a church renders it also sacrilegious and contrary to the First Com- 
mandment, and hence it is a circumstance changing the nature of the 
original sin of theft. In the same way it is not enough for a person 
who has struck a priest to say simply that he struck someone, but he 
must also state that it was a priest he struck ; and the reason is that 
while it is in itself a sin against the Fifth Commandment to use 
violence against any person, the sacred character of the priest gives 
an additional malice to the action of the person who strikes him, and 
thus makes that action contrary to the First Commandment also. 

These, then, are the principal points on which our examination 
of conscience should be conducted ; and I leave you to judge whether 
it is a matter that can be gone through in an instant, especially if it 
is a long time since last confession and if the penitent has been 
addicted to sin all the time. 

Now what are we to do to ensure that our examination of con- 
science is properly made ? Simply this: Before all we stand in need 
of the light of the Holy Spirit to enable us to know our sins, and 
this light can only be obtained from God. The first step, then, in 
preparing for confession is earnestly to beg Him to dispel the darkness 
of our intellect—a darkness that is all the more dense in proportion 
to the gravity of our sins and the frequency with which we are accus- 
tomed to commit them. Let us cry out with the blind man in the 
Gospel : Lord that I may see—Lord dispel the blindness and darkness 
of my intellect, open my eyes in order that I may clearly see the 
wounds of my soul : Oh, my God, enlighten my darkness. 

Aided by these lights which God will never refuse to give us if 
we only ask Him, let us then enter into ourselves, into all the corners 
and recesses of our conscience, as the Council of Trent directs in 
evident allusion to the Gospel parable of the woman who, having 
lost the groat lights a lamp, and with this lamp in hand examines 
all the corners of the house, and its most hidden recesses, removes 
all the furniture, and simply turns the house upside down: She lighis 
a candle, and sweeps the house, and seeks diligently until she finds the 
groat2 And, then, leaving the house, she retraces all the steps she has 
made—churches, shops, streets, squares,—examining every step with 
minute attention. Let us also, first of all, enter into ourselves, let 
us carefully examine the recesses of our heart, let us then review in 
spirit the places we have frequented, the persons in whose company 
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we have been, the occupations in which we have been engaged ; let 
us go over the commandments of God and of the Church, the seven 
deadly sins, and the duties of our state in life, and let us judge our- 
selves impartially and dispassionately in reference to all these, 
according to the maxims of the Gospel and not according to the 
prejudices of the world. Acting otherwise we shall look for sins 
where there are none to be found, or we shall waste our time over 
trifling details, closing our eyes at the same time to graver and more 
palpable defects. 

Not only this, but we should examine ourselves with particular 
care in reference to those things we are anxious to pass over for fear 
of discovering something we should not be willing to avoid or correct, 
on the false pretext that we have nothing wrong to find. This is a 
bad sign—a sign that there really is something wrong; and hence 
we should examine ourselves more carefully on gertain acquisitions 
and profits, certain affections or inclinations towards persons of the 
other sex, certain antipathies, aversions, and severities towards 
our neighbour, certain biting and bitter words, and finally on all the 
grave omissions of the duties of our state. All these things that 
trouble us, and which we should like to pass over in silence, ought to 
form the principal object of our examination. Such is the method 
to follow, if we wish to avoid remorse on the examination which God 
requires of us. 

Finally, do you desire to know the great means to avoid being 
distressed by this examination ? It is to examine ourselves frequently 
even when we have no idea of going to confession, and especially each 
evening before retiring to rest. If you reflect on yourselves and 
your conduct only at the moment of confession, it will be much more 
difficult for you to make the examination ; but if you have formed the 
good habit of examining yourselves often, you shall experience little 
difficulty in discovering your sins when about to confess them. 

Repeated self-examination is strongly recommended by all the 
Fathers and masters of the spiritual life, as the most powerful means 
not only of facilitating confession, but of preserving from sin. And 
who, in fact, are they who most readily fall into debt ?. Precisely those 
who never pay attention to their accounts and daily expenses. It is 
the same in matters of the soul. Sins are multiplied without measure, 
when they are never glanced at or examined ; but if, on the contrary, 
we are careful to examine our conscience frequently, and count up 
our losses and daily faults, it will not be difficult for us to recognize 
our sins when we come to confession. And, what is still more im- 
portant, we shall find in these repeated examinations a powerful 
inducement to lead a good life, and avoid loading ourselves with debt 
in the sight of God. 
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Chittieth Anstruction on the Sacraments 


THE INTEGRITY OF CONFESSION AND THE VARIOUS 
WAYS IT IS VITIATED 


AFTER having spoken of the examination of conscience which must 
precede confession, I now come to speak of confession itself and of 
the qualities it must possess. 

Confession is a declaration, an accusation, of our sins made to 
an approved priest in order to obtain absolution of them. Theologians 
lay down several qualities and conditions that should accompany 
confession, but all are not equally necessary and important—some 
concern the decorum due to the sacrament while others regard its 
validity. Let us commence with the latter class which may be reduced 
to two qualities—integrity and humility. 

The integrity of confession consists in distinctly telling all the 
mortal sins we are conscious of having committed in thought, word, 
deed, or omission, at the same time indicating candidly and simply 
their species, their number, and the circumstances changing their 
species. Having explained all these points in recent instructions, 
let us now see the various ways by which we may culpably fail in 
this quality. These ways are chiefly four: Forgetfulness, Ignorance, 
Shame, and Malicious Concealment. 

1. By forgetfulness. Some penitents omit many sins because 
they do not remember them at the actual moment of confession, 
Now is this forgetfulness a valid excuse ? Not always, according to 
the principles laid down on a former occasion. For it may be either 
voluntary or involuntary—involuntary when preceded by a sufficient 
examination ; voluntary when it is due to negligence or the absence 
of the requisite diligence andcare. Now the former does not invalidate 
the confession ; but the latter certainly does. Doubtless those who 
thus omit their sins would declare them if they remembered them ; 
but when their forgetfulness is due to a hasty and hurried examina- 
tion, and to the imperfect attention devoted to the discovery of 
their sins, the omission is, if not directly, at least indirectly 
voluntary. 

From this you will infer that those who live for long periods in 
forgetfulness of God and of their souls have good reason to doubt 
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the integrity of their confession, if their examination of conscience 
has been made in a superficial manner. 

2. By ignorance. Many are the sins that are not told because 
they are not recognized or regarded as sins. Now, does this ignorance 
excuse ? Here also we must distinguish between two sorts of ignor- 
ance—that which is culpable from that which is not. Ignorance is 
not culpable when in spite of the care one takes to be instructed in 
his duties he is ignorant that such and such an act is sinful. Now, 
as such ignorance is accompanied by good faith, and as good faith 
excuses from sin, the confession consequently is not vitiated. 

But ignorance is culpable when we knowingly neglect to use the 
means necessary for our instruction. How many there are who live 
in the grossest ignorance of the divine law and of most essential duties 
of a Christian ; who are unaware of the many and grave transgressions 
they are guilty of each day, and of the many and serious transgressions 
of the duties of their state? What profound ignorance prevails 
with regard to a thousand different and essential points—such as 
property, contracts, buying and selling, ill-will, friendship, and so on! 
Now, this abuse would not exist if they displayed greater care and zeal 
in assisting at instructions in Christian doctrine. Their ignorance 
therefore, is culpable, and may render their confessions null and 
sacrilegious, unless in the case in which when preparing for con- 
fession they retract their ignorance by sincerely repenting of it, and 
by firmly resolving to labour carefully for the future to acquire 
sufficient knowledge of their duties and obligations. 

3. By shame. I here refer to those who, when they have fallen 
into some grave sin, especially that against purity, are so overcome 
by shame in confession, that they do not dare to confess their sin, 
are purposely silent about it, and accuse themselves of all their sins 
except that one sin. This happens, principally in the case of young 
persons who by reason of their age are naturally timid and bashful. 

Now, it is not necessary to waste words in proving that such a 
confession is sacrilegious. No matter what repugnance you may 
experience in confessing your sins, that is no excuse for dispensing 
yourself from the requisite integrity—nay, God has even ordained 
that this shame should serve in expiation of the sin committed, and 
as a restraint against falling into that sin again. In concealing this 
sin, therefore, you disobey the law of God in a grave matter ; you tell 
a formal and positive lie in the very tribunal of truth ; and you render 
yourself guilty of downright profanation and of a real sacrilege. 

I do not think I can do better here than to direct this instruction 
towards inspiring you with horror of this enormous abuse and en- 
couraging you to avow your sin frankly, if you should have had the 
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misfortune to find yourseif in that condition. In our next instruction 
I shall accordingly speak of the various ways in which the integrity 
of confession is vitiated by malicious concealment. 

First of all, it should be noted that one of the devil’s cleverest 
schemes consists in rendering you fearless and prompt to sin, but 
fearful and ashamed to confess your sin. He removes your shame 
when he tempts you to do evil, but restores it when you are about 
to declare that sin to the priest. Butif you are not ashamed to commit 
it, why be ashamed to confess it ? If you were not ashamed to stain 
your soul, why be ashamed to purify it by a sincere confession ? Oh! 
you will say, how is it possible not to be ashamed to manifest certain 
mysteries of iniquity, certain disgusting and abominable mysteries ! 
I answer that I do not intend to diminish or remove this shame. 
Only too many are met with who have no more shame in confessing 
the filthiest and most abominable sins than they had in committing 
them—bold and shameless souls, who display only too clearly how 
little account they make of their sins. It is not, then, my intention 
to deprive you of all shame when you are about to go to confession ; 
but this shame should not tie your tongue and close your lips so as 
to prevent you from declaring your faults. Be ashamed, says St. 
Bernard, but at the same time reveal all to the confessor; and 
convert the shame you may feel into a means of satisfying for your 
sins—offer it to the justice of God in payment of your boldness in 
offending Him. 

Nevertheless, I beg of you to reflect seriously on two things: 
The first is, that the shame in question is not as great as you imagine; 
the second is that even if it were really so, it must at all costs be 
surmounted if you do not wish to lose your soul. 

And first of all, tell me to whom and to how many are you 
obliged to discover your faults? Is it before a crowded assembly, 
in a public square, or in a church full of people ? If this were the case 
I should truly have compassion for you; but it is quite otherwise. 
It is enough for the Lord if you declare your sin to a single man— 
to a man strictly bound to preserve your secret—a man who, pre- 
cisely because he is a man, is exposed to the same weaknesses—a 
man who is neither your superior nor your master, nor any other 
person in authority over you, but a simple priest, no matter who 
provided he is approved, whom you are at liberty to select at will, 
and to whom you may, if you wish, remain completely unknown. 
Where, then, is the room for such fear and shame ?_ These considera- 
tions being carefully borne in mind, all the difficulties, on account of 
which some are led to conceal their sins, completely vanish. Let us, 
however, glance at them in detail. 
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The first difficulty arises from a vague fear that the confessor 
will use your confession in some way to your prejudice. But how 
can such an idea enter your head ? Do you not know very well that 
he is bound by all laws, human and divine, to preserve the most 
inviolable secrecy with regard to all he hears in the tribunal of 
Penance ? He can break that secret in no case, not even to promote 
the greatest imaginable good, nor to avert the greatest imaginable 
evil—he can break it at no time, neither during your life nor in the 
hour of your death, nor after your death—nor can he violate it in 
any way, directly or indirectly, either by words or signs,—he can 
make use of the information required in confession neither for his 
own benefit nor for that of anyone else. In a word, once confession 
is ended the confessor as far as he is concerned buries your sins in 
eternal oblivion ; and in his words, and actions, and general bearing 
towards you, he is bound to act as if no confession of yours had ever 
been made to him. The obligation thus binding him is what is 
known as the seal of the confessional. 

Jesus Christ prescribed these rigorous laws in order that no one 
of the faithful could ever be exposed to the least fear or the least 
danger of suffering the slightest loss in reputation, or property, or 
in any other way, as a result of the accusation of his sins in the 
sacrament of Penance. And it would truly seem as if Providence 
watched over this point in a very special manner—while the secret 
of the confessional has been confided to all sorts of priests, and some- 
times to those whose life proved to be little worthy of their sacred 
character, yet there is not a single example of the secrecy ever having 
been violated. See, then, how wrong you are in fearing that the 
sincere accusation of your sins can cause you any harm. 

“So far so well,” you may say, “ but what will the priest say if 
I accuse myself of such and such a sin? Will he not be surprised 
and astonished ?’’ This is the second difficulty—the bad impression 
your confession may make in the mind of the priest. But not even 
this difficulty has any solid foundation. Your confessor, you say, 
will be surprised and astonished ; as if you were the first from whom 
he has heard such things! His ear is long ago accustomed to hearing 
them ; and, moreover, what physician is astonished at the diseases 
he finds attacking the human body? Why was the power of re- 
remitting sins—a ministry all divine—confided not to angels but to 
men? Is it not in order that from the consciousness of their own 
weakness and miseries they should learn to be compassionate and 
indulgent towards those of others ? The confessor is a man exposed 
to the same passions and the same weaknesses as you—he could, 
perhaps, have committed greater sins than you; and if he has not 
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committed them, he yet carries within him the principle of corruption 
which would soon induce him to commit them if he had not the 
special assistance of God. How, then, can he be surprised and 
astonished at your sins ? 

“But I shall suffer in his estimation—I shall be held in less 
esteem by him.” And even if that were true should you not bear it 
patiently ? Do you value the confessor’s esteem more than the 
esteem, the grace, and the friendship of God ?. Even supposing you 
do lose his esteem, you thereby escape the state of perdition, you gain 
the friendship of God, you ensure the salvation of your soul. The 
confessor can never show the slightest sign that he held you in less 
esteem ; and let him think of you as he pleases, what harm can that 
do you? Even if there is found on earth one person who has less 
confidence in you, yet you are delivered from your sin and from the 
greatest of all evils which is the enmity of God. 

Yet you are much deceived if you imagine that your confession’ 
will lessen his esteem for you. Do you want to know when it is the 
confessor conceives an unfavourable opinion of a penitent ? It is 
precisely when he sees him accuse himself of the greatest excesses 
with the greatest indifference ; when he sees him blind and insensible 
to the horror of his state ; when he finds him falling back into the 
same sins over and over again; when he sees him habituated to sin, 
and living in the occasion of sin; and when he does not find him 
disposed to abandon these occasions nor to renounce his evil habits. 
This indeed causes surprise—this indeed leads to a bad impression. 
But show me a penitent who, touched by the grace of God, struck 
interiorly by the horror of his state, and sincerely desirous of changing 
his life and dedicating himself to God, throws himself at the feet of 
the confessor—such a penitent, no matter how great a sinner he may 
have been, affords deep consolation to the sacred minister who admires 
and blesses in him the triumph of divine mercy, and who is much 
more edified by his good and holy dispositions than he ever could 
be scandalized at the recital of great disorders. In a word, sins, 
however grave and enormous, lose to a certain extent their intrinsic 
filthiness and deformity when they are retracted and effaced by 
Penance. And have we not the example of the lives of many great 
saints who had previously been great sinners, and who had given 
much scandal in their days? And yet we now venerate them en 
our altars. Be assured, then, that if the confessor loves God and his 
neighbour, he will bless God a thousand times for having deigned to 
use his ministry in leading back a sinner who was about to be lost; 
and if he has not these sentiments, you may be quite sure he stands 
in great danger of losing his own soul, because he has not that spirit 
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of humility and charity which is necessary to the minister of the 
sacrament of Penance. 

But if, in spite of all I have said just now, you are unable to 
dispel all your doubts, and you still have fears that by making known 
your sin you run the risk of losing the esteem of your confessor, the 
remedy is prompt. Change your confessor—go to another to whom 
you are completely unknown. You are not bound to confess to any 
one priest in particular—take advantage, then, of the liberty God 
gives you, and choose whatever confessor you please. 

This liberty (it is highly important to observe) should not be 
interfered with, but should be respected by parents, teachers, or 
others who are accustomed to prepare children for the sacrament of 
Penance. Unfortunately, it sometimes happens that they impru- 
dently force those children to go to confession to the same priest as 
themselves, never reflecting that the fear those children may have— 
groundless, to be sure, but none the less real—that the confessor may 
reveal what he hears to their parents or teachers, may lead them to 
conceal some sin or other and thus become guilty of a sacrilege. Let 
them, then, have full and perfect liberty on this point. If they ask 
your advice by all means give it ; but let them always see that they 
are free to go to whatever priest they wish. At the same time great 
care should be taken to impress them with the fact that they need 
not have the slightest fear the priest will betray their confidence— 
let them from their earliest years be thoroughly convinced that what- 
ever they tell the priest in buried for ever in absolute oblivion. 

In view of all these considerations whence, I repeat, comes that 
great difficulty, that great shame you experience in discovering your 
miseries to one man who is bound to inviolable secrecy, who is subject 
to the same weaknesses as yourself, and whom you may select at will. 

But be it as it may—be your shame as great and as reasonable 
as possible—you must conquer it and confess your sin; otherwise 
there is no salvation for you. There can be no salvation if your sin 
is not cancelled, and sin cannot be cancelled unless confessed. Every 
other means is useless—fasting, alms deeds, penance may indeed 
obtain you the graces to conquer your shame and make an open 
confession ; but it is only the sacrament that can remit the sin. 
Hence I reason thus: either you intend some day to confess the sin 
that troubles you so long, or you have resolved never to confess it. 

If you intend to confess it one day, why not do so now? Do 
you not see that the longer you delay the greater becomes the diffi- 
culty, without speaking of the danger of been suddenly called before 
the throne of God in this miserable condition ? Instead of one single 
Sin, you will later on have to accuse yourself of a hundred ; you will 
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have to add how often you have concealed it, how often you have 
committed it, how often you have received absolution unworthily. 
The more you defer it, the more you multiply sacrileges, and with 
them the more you increase the difficulty of confessing; and you 
forge a chain, you cast yourself into a labyrinth, a chaos, from which 
you cannot escape even in death. 

Not even in death. And in fact we know on very certain grounds, 
that many unfortunate souls who in their last moments were on the 
point of confessing all their sins, have been prevented from doing so 
by the demon who assaulted their imagination with new and fiercer 
feelings of shame, suffocated anew the confession that was trembling 
on their lips, led them to die unrepentant, and to be for ever damned. 
From this you will see that to postpone the accusation of your sins 
is to expose yourself to the danger of never confessing them—not 
even when you would give anything to be able to do so in that last 
great moment. 

On the other hand you, if you are determined not to make known 
your sin your perdition is certain, since nothing else can supply the 
defect of confession. But do you think that by concealing your sin 
you have taken the best possible care of your reputation ? Fools! 
To avoid a slight but salutary confusion, you go on preparing for your- 
selves another infinitely greater, hopeless and unavailing. That sin 
which you now refuse to make known in secret and for your own 
salvation, God will make known one day before the whole human 
race, to your unutterable ignominy and eternal damnation. Would 
it not, then, be better to conquer yourself now than to remain silent 
to your everlasting misfortune ? Where is the invalid who would 
prefer to die rather than acquaint the physician with his disease 
no matter how loathsome it may be ? 

Be on your guard, then, against giving way to so foolish a sin, 
so pernicious a folly. No matter what the sin into which you have 
fallen never allow your lips to be closed by feelings of shame. Open 
your heart sincerely, and begin courageously with that very sin 
which causes you greater confusion. At the very least, make known 
to your confessor that you experience some difficulty in disclosing 
all your sins, and say to him: “ Father, I have a sin I am ashamed 
to confess ; help me by questioning me.”’ The priest will do so, he 
will inspire you with confidence, and you will find yourself emboldened 
to confess all without reservation. 

What would think of a man who, suffering from a violent tooth- 
ache, yet cannot screw up his courage to have the tooth extracted 
and hence is distracted with incessant pain might and day ? Would 
you not say to him: ‘“‘ Have courage. Bravely face an operation 
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which if painful is brief, and in a moment you may be certain the 
pain will be gone.” Isay. the same to you—the sin you carry in your 
soul will always be a source of torment and remorse ; however great 
your difficulty in confessing it may be, it is only momentary ; but you 
will at once find relief and recompense—a recompense filled with 
lasting peace and contentment of heart. After God, have perfect 
confidence then, in your confessor, and if you have not had it in the 
past, fail not to have it in the future. 
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Thitty-first Instruction on the Sacraments 


CONFESSION VITIATED BY MALICE 


HavinG spoken in the last instruction of those penitents whose 
confession is defective by reason of forgetfulness, ignorance, or shame 
I now come to speak of those who maliciously fall short of the 
integrity requisite for confession. Few are the penitents who volun 
tarily and knowingly conceal a mortal sin in confession ; but great is 
the number of those who fail to declare the whole truth owing to 
reasons other than ignorance, forgetfulness, or shame. 

1. In the first place they are wanting in sincerity who obstinately 
pretend that a certain action is lawful or permissible which is not 
really so, and who, in spite of the doubts, uneasiness, and remorse by 
which they are assailed, make no mention of the matter to the con- 
fessor. For example: From the evil effect produced on you by a 
certain friendship, and from the time it costs you, you can clearly 
see that it is not innocent; but you fear that if you mention the 
matter to your confessor you will be obliged to break it off, and 
hence you try to discover various reasons for persuading yourself 
that it is not really evil. The same may be said of some amusement, 
some conversation, some source of gain which is not on all fours 
with the claims of justice. Now what else is this than a ruse by 
which, to the great prejudice of truth, you would close your eyes to 
your sins, in order not to be obliged to make them known to your 
confessor ? 

Now, in concealing this fault, or this circumstance, you try to 
persuade yourself that it is no great harm or sin ; but I ask a simple 
question : Is it not true that you experience much shame and diffi- 
culty in manifesting the fault or circumstance in question? You 
have consequently reason to fear that the matter is not so trivial 
as you try to believe—a simple venial sin, a trifling fault could hardly 
give rise to such remorse and uneasiness as you experience. 

Furthermore I ask: If you were on the point of death, would 
you still be silent as to this fault, this circumstance? No, you 
answer, I should take the safest side then. Therefore you should 
accuse yourself of it now, because the integrity of confession, and the 
importance of your eternal salvation, oblige you in the same way at 
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all times, and should be well assured no less in life than at the moment 
of death. 

In a word, if your conscience is troubled about anything, you 
are bound to lay open the state of your soul to your confessor ; 
otherwise, just as to act against conscience does not preserve the 
action from being sinful, so in the same way to be silent against 
conscience does not exempt your confesson from sacrilege. 

2. In the second place those are wanting in the requisite sin- 
cerity who, while not concealing their sins altogether, tell them only 
in part or mix them up in such a way as not to reveal them at all in 
reality. It would seen as if thee are some who have discovered a 
means of confessing without really doing so—they tell just enough 
to set their consciences at rest, and voluntarily and falsely persuade 
themselves they have accused themselves, whereas in reality they 
have not accused themselves, since the portrait of themselves which 
they present to the confessor is far different from what they really 
are. 

I here refer to certain imperfect and half confessions which are 
occasionally made in such a way that the sin is indeed declared, but 
its darker features and circumstances are glossed over ; such persons 
make known their bad actions, but conceal the motives and intentions 
that led them to commit these actions and that lend another colour 
to the malice of these actions; they discover their wounds, but not 
the bad habit or the proximate occasion that leads to these wounds ; 
and they act thus in spite of all interrogatories that may be put to 
them by the confessor. 

I also refer to certain vague and confused confessions in which 
one word is made to cover a multitude of sins, and in which nothing 
clear or definite is made known to the confessor. You accuse your- 
self, for instance, of having been ambitious, proud, envious, but all 
these are passions susceptible of being greater or less in proportion 
to the greater or less dominion they exercise over you, and the 
greater or less effects they produce in you--you must consequently 
explain their colour, their degree, and their results. You accuse youie 
self of having been carried away by anger—you must, furthermore, 
explain whether it was grave or light, whether accompanied by 
insults, affronts, imprecations, desire of vengeance, and if so what 
sort of vengeance. You accuse yourself in a general way of having 
had bad thoughts, having said bad words, but you say nothing definite 
you make no mention of the multitude of circumstances that can 
change the species and the gravity of these acts. For example, a 
woman accuses herself of vanity—but her vanity may have been 
nothing more than an excessive desire of display without however 
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exceeding certain limits ; or it may, on the other hand, be an unre- 
strained and devouring passion that leads her to considerable loss of 
time spent in ornamenting her person, to the grave neglect of the duties 
of her state, to the adoption of immodest and scandalous fashions 
in dress, to excessive and ruinous expenditure ; yet of all this she says 
not a word, beyond declaring herself guilty of vanity, whereas it is 
something more serious than vanity that is wrong. 

And, then, how many modes of expression are planned by peni- 
tents to disguise and gloss over their faults in the eyes of the con- 
fessor! The great object of many is not that of making known their 
sins, but of finding words and expressions to disguise them in con- 
fession, and to express themselves with the least possible precision. 
For instance, a penitent accuses himself of a certain inclination, a 
certain affection, towards a person of the other sex. If the confession 
were properly made it would probably be found that the affection in 
question is nothing short of a violent and sinful passion. 

Finally, what shall I say of those who purposely mix up and 
confuse their sins in order not to be understood ; or who gallop over 
their more shameful sins in order that the confessor may not have 
time to make suitable reflections thereon ; or who mumble their words 
or speak in such a low tone of voice that it is almost impossible to 
hear what they say ; or who resort to evasions and ambiguous terms 
which are not understood in their true and proper sense? Fearing 
all at once to confess their sin and not to confess it, they end by 
explaining it in such a way as to do neither the one nor the other. 
Could anything be more foolish than expedients such as these ? The 
confessor as a rule is not deceived ; he often guesses the state of the 
case, and a chance word from the penitent’s lips sometimes enables 
him to proceed further, dig down to the root of the evil, and drag forth 
the rottenness that lies concealed in the bottom of the heart. 

Now what happens from a confession of this sort ? A two-fold 
evil. On one side you go to the trouble of making a confession-— 
a task that is always disagreeable in itself, no matter how disguised 
and distorted it may be; and on the other hand you derive no ad- 
vantage and no consolation from it. How does it happen that on 
leaving the confessional you are little satisfied with yourself; you do 
not enjoy that peace and serenity of conscience that is the general 
result of a good confession, and in the bottom of your heart there 
always remains a secret source of uneasiness and remorse ? It is 
due precisely to this, that your conscience reproaches you for not 
having been sincere and truthful, for not having revealed yourself 
to the confessor exactly as you know yourself to be. Yes, whoever 
‘ confesses with such evasions and artifices as these, may indeed try 
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to rest content with his confession, but he cannot succeed and his 
conscience will always reproach him with having failed to display the 
sincerity that is necessary. 

It now remains to speak of that other class of penitents who fail 
in sincerity, not indeed by concealing or disguising their sins, but by 
excusing and palliating them—a vice as ancient as sin itself ; for from 
the very beginning of the world, Adam, on being reproved for his sin, 
at once turned the blame on his wife, and she on the serpent: The 
woman whom Thou gavest me to be my companion gave me of the tree 
and I did eat... the serpent deceived me and I did eat.1 This disgraceful 
habit has descended to many and many of their children who are 
always on the watch for pretexts to justify their transgressions. 
Some throw the blame on their temperament which, they allege, is 
very sensual ; others on their condition, which they say is dangerous ; 
or, worse still, shift all the blame on to their neighbours’ shoulders, 
thus converting confession itself into downright detraction or calumny. 
Thus parents attribute their own faults to their children, and children 
to their parents ; the husband to the wife, and the wife to the husband ; 
the master to his servants, servants to their master. But do you not 
see that these excuses only render you unworthy of the mercy of God ? 
With men, excuses are made for the fault in order to obtain pardon ; 
but with God to excuse the fault is to become unworthy of pardon. 
Hence the penitent David cried out: I will confess against myself 
my injustice to the Lord.2 Yes, I will confess against myself my 
iniquity, and in confessing it I will attribute it neither to the insti- 
gation of others, nor to the strength of temptation, nor to any bent 
of my disposition ; no, I will bear all the blame, and I will admit 
having committed the fault because I willingly committed it ; I will 
confess that I alone am guilty, I alone the sinner : J will confess against 
myself my injustice to the Lord. 

I must not, however, be understood to exclude every kind of 
excuse from confession—there are in fact excuses which are admis- 
sible, proper, and even requisite for the integrity of confession. And 
what are these ? They are those which are genuine and which lessen 
the malice of the sin. Thus, if in your sin there was not full advert- 
ence or perfect consent, say so, because this circumstance often renders 
venial that which would otherwise be mortal. 

But all other excuses which tend to hide the naked truth, or 
which in no way really diminish the malice of the sins confessed, 
must be banished ; for, in the former case, they destroy the integrity 


of confession, and in the latter case they diminish the value of 
contrition, 
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If your excuses are not true they destroy the integrity of con- 
fession ; for example, you accuse yourself of not having fasted on the 
days commanded, and you allege the excuse of delicate health. If 
this is true you committed no sin at all, and you could have saved 
yourself the trouble of confessing the fact. But if it is not true you 
simply deny your sin in the very act of confessing it. The same may 
be said of every other precept you may have transgressed, and the 
transgression of which you try to justify by false or groundless 
excuses. . 

But if, on the contrary, your excuses, though true, in no way 
lessen the malice of the sin, as would be the case with such excuses 
as the bad character of some person with whom you have to live, 
the violence of your temptations, the natural weakness of your dis. 
position, and so on—all of which do indeed tend to sin, but they do 
not force you to sin, since they can be overcome by the grace of God 
fervently implored—and hence these excuses destroy contrition— 
how can you truly repent of and detest the faults you seek to 
minimize and so to say justify in your own eyes ? 

2. These observations lead me of themselves to speak of the second 
quality already referred to as requisite for confession—I mean 
humility, without which you will never succeed in surmounting the 
greatest of all obstacles to the sincerity of your confession. What, 
in fact, is the origin of the evasions, excuses, and palliations resorted 
to by penitents to avoid the confusion they deserve, if not that over- 
weening pride that accompanies them even to the tribunal of 
Penance ? They would indeed be willing to accuse themselves, but 
they are unwilling to defame themselves, or at least they would spare 
themselves as far as possible ; and hence their evasions and subter- 
fuges. It will be very difficult for you to be sincere if you do not 
bring with you to the tribunal of Penance a true spirit of humility. 

Apart from this consideration, what condition can be more 
fitting or necessary than that of humility 2 When we kneel before 
the sacred minister, God’s representative, to accuse ourselves of our 
sins, we are simply so many criminals—we recognize ourselves as such, 
we accuse ourselves as such, and in this character we throw ourselves 
on the mercy of God, begging His grace and pardon. Now, what 
would be thought of a rebellious subject who appeared before his 
sovereign with a proud and haughty air, without any appearance of 
sorrow or submission? Simply this: instead of pleasing him it 
would only irritate him more and more. 

Humility, therefore, is essentially requisite—an interior and 
heartfelt humility which makes you see and detest your state, which 
leads you to recognize yourself as a sinner, and which makes you 
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willing to be recognized as such even by the confessor—a humility 
which manifests itself in your countenance, in your attitude, in your 
words, and in your whole exterior, like that of the publican who 
covered with confusion at the sight of his sins, prostrated himself 
in a corner of the temple, and did not dare as much as to raise his 
eyes towards heaven. 

This disposition it is that is frequently missing in certain peni- 
tents who approach confession with a sort of bold and haughty air, 
and who tell their sins much the same as if they were narrating 
astory that did not concern them at all. What reliance is it possible 
to place on their dispositions ? If they were penetrated with con- 
sciousness and hatred of their sins, their very behaviour, their 
modesty, their humiliation, and their very manner of revealing the 
grave sins they have committed would save the minister of Jesus Christ 
from the uneasiness he often experiences with regard to their dis- 
positions. But numbers of Christians are deceived into imagining 
that to obtain absolution it is enough for them to narrate their faults 
with sincerity, and they take little trouble to have true contrition 
for them, and yet of all the acts of the penitent contrition is, as 
already explained, the most necessary. Hence their confessions are 
accompanied by no feeling of humility. 

If, then, you desire to make a good confession, be sincere and 
humble. Humility will make known the sovereign hatred you bear 
to sin, and will show that you are truly penitent ; while sincerity will 
ensure that you hide nothing from the eyes of the confessor. It is 
only on condition of a sincere and humble confession of our faults 
that God has promised us pardon of them. Confessions thus made 
will perhaps be less pleasing to our self-love ; but they will be much 
more agreeable to God and much more fruitful in healing our wounds, 
and procuring us true peace and contentment of heart. 

I must not omit to say something about certain other conditions 
or qualities laid down by theologians which though not necessary 
for the validity of the sacrament, are yet useful and desirable. They 
are principally two. 

The first is that confession should be simfle, that is to say, should 
be made without adding onor including any statements or explanations 
that are unnecessary, useless, or extraneous to the confession itself 
It is truly a torture for poor confessors to fall in with certain penitents 
who instead of making known their sins directly and without round- 
about statements, insist on giving the whole history and origin of 
every sin they have to confess. But what use are all such sorties 
and details? They only serve to waste time, weary and perhaps 
scandalize the others who are waiting for confession. In confession 
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nothing should be said that does not concern the confession—in 
other words, nothing except what is or can be a sin—and all tiresome 
and irrelevant explanations should be avoided. 

I know that for your reasonable satisfaction, for the peace and 
tranquillity of your soul which is precisely the purpose of confession, 
the confessor must sometimes tolerate wearisome details, especially 
in the ignorant and uninstructed ; but at the same time you should 
always be ready to curtail such details at his suggestion or request. 

A second and much more important condition is that confession 
should be prudent—prudent in the manner in which you accuse your- 
self of certain sins of impurity, taking care to unfold them as 
modestly as possible; prudent also with regard to your neighbour’s 
reputation which should be respected as highly in confession as 
elsewhere. Consequently, you should avoid mentioning the names 
of the accomplices of your sins or the persons with whom you sinned 
—-it is enough to mention their state in life—whether they are married 
or single, related to you or not. As regards the circumstances that 
must necessarily be expressed, if you cannot make them known to 
one confessor without his knowing the person with whom you have 
sinned, you ought in this case to seek some other confessor to whom 
that person is unknown, as long at least as you are able to do so 
without great inconvenience ; and should this be the case, the best 
plan will be to explain the difficulty to the confessor who will direct 
you how to proceed and will decide whether you are called on to 
enter into all the circumstances of the case or not. 

One other observation: Although your confessor is accustomed 
to excite you to contrition before giving you absolution, you never- 
theless should not fail to excite it yourself before approaching the 
sacred tribunal, since otherwise you would expose yourself to the risk 
of confessing without contrition. Considering the nature of the 
human heart, and the economy of divine grace, contrition is not a thing 
that should be regarded as so easy to acquire ; and to imagine that 
you are certain to conceive it by merely having the confessor telling 
you to do so, is a downright act of rashness. 

Yet as the words of the confessor can be of great use and influence 
in exciting you to contrition, it is highly desirable that as soon as you 
have finished your confession you listen with great attention to his 
observations, and not allow your mind to be distracted from his 
words by scrutinizing your conscience to see whether you have said 
all and forgotten nothing. It is strange but true, that often while 
your confessor is endeavouring to prepare you for absolution, placing 
before you the dangers that surround your soul, the greatness of the 
offence you have given God, the eternal punishments that threaten 
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you, you, on the contrary, repeatedly interrupt him by saying: “I 
also accuse myself of such a sin which I forgot; and of this other sin, 
and so on,” thus showing that you are so completely occupied in 
discovering your sins that you pay no heed to his words. Now this 
is an artifice of the devil ; he sees that you devote all your attention 
to the accusation of your sins, which give him but little concern, 
provided he is able to distract your attention from all that can excite 
the requisite compunction in your heart. While you are troubled 
about remembering all your faults, and while your mind is com- 
pletely occupied in seeing that you forget nothing, you pay no atten- 
tion to the motives of contrition that are being suggested to you. 
Now, if you fail in contrition what use is the exactness of your con- 
fession ? If you do happen to remember some new sin, by all means 
make it known as soon as the confessor has done speaking ; but that 
is not the time for investigation and examination—it is the time for 
making good reflections so as to secure the soundness of your 
contrition. 

These explanations should, I hope, suffice to indicate the proper 
way to make your confession and the faults to be avoided when 


making it. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE—(concluded) 


THE RoMAN CATECHISM (PART II) 
XV.—SATISFACTION—ITS NATURE 


A ake CoMING now to the third part of Penance which 
“is compensa. 1S Called satisfaction, it is necessary to begin 
tion for sins by accounting for the word and explaining its 
=e a meaning, especially as the enemies of the Catholic 
Church have taken ample occasion of the opportunities afforded 
by this word to sow dissension and discord amongst Christians, 
to the great detriment of religion. 

Satisfaction, then, is the full payment of a debt—the fact 
that it is sufficient [or satisfactory] means that nothing more is 
Tequired. Thus, when we speak of reconciliation to favour, 
to satisfy means the same as to offer to the angry mind all that 
is required to avenge the injury that has been done ; and accord- 
ingly in this case satisfaction is nothing else than compensation 
for an injury done to another. But, coming to the object that 
is now to occupy us, theologians have used the word satisfaction 
to denote that compensation which is made when man offers 
some sort of payment to God for the sins he has committed. 


Now, as in this class of satisfaction there can be 
63.—There are several degrees, it consequently follows that the 
vatious grades word may be taken in various senses. 

(a) The first and most excellent is that by 
which all that we owe to God on account of our sins is 
abundantly paid, even were He to deal with us according 
to the full rigour of justice. Now this degree of satisfaction is 
precisely that which appeases God, and renders Him propitious 
to us, andit is a satisfaction we can attribute to none other than 
Christ our Lord who paid on the Cross the price of our sins and 
abundantly satisfied the justice of God. Nothing created could 
ever possess such value as to free us from so heavy a debt ; for 
as St. John declares : He ts the propitiation for our sins, and not 


= . (er 
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for curs alone, bud also for Shese of the whale world’ This, then, 
is full and complete satisfaction perfectly and adequately pre- 
portioned to the debt due for all the sins that are committed 
by all mankind, and im virtue of which man's works acquire 
great merit in the sght of God, and without which they could net 


be regarded as of any walke. The words of the Psalmist seem te - 


allude te this fact, when refiecting within himself he cried out : 
What shais I render d the Lord for oll the things He Rath rendered 
ie me,* and being unable to Gnd any worthy recompense for all 
His faveurs except that satisfaction which he expressed by the 
word chadies, he added : J will take the chahes of salvation, and 
I will call wow the eame of the Lord. 

(@) A secend class of satisfaction & that which is kmown as 
CANONICAL, and which S made within a fixed and determinate 
time. Hence it was &@ most ancient practice in the Church to 
inflict seme punishment on pemitents an their being absolved 
for their sims, and the underguing af this punishment was 
usually called satisfaction. 

(<) By the same ward is denoted any and every Hind af 
punishment which S not imposed by the priest bat which we 
Spentaneously undertake and vwoluntanily inffict an ourselves. 


ee saai Ths Matter dass of satisfaction forms no part 
pear meg peer 3 of Pemance as a sacrament—that satisfaction 
fo alone is such which. as we have said, is imposd 


In fact some have hd it down that to satisfy & te give 
Ged the henour due te Him ; now, it is dear that no one whe is 
net determined absolutely te avoid Sin can give Ged the honour 
due te Him. Others maintain that to satisfy is te cut off the 
eccasiens ef Sm. and to allow its suggestions no entrance into 
eur hearts. 

In accerdance with this notion of satisfaction others have 
held that satisfaction 5: a ckansing which wipss away every 
deftiement that remains in the soul on account of Sn, and by 
winch we beceme exempt from the temporal punshments due 
by us. 


2: oie & 2 2 PB. oxen. re. 
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XVI.—NECESSITY OF SATISFACTION 


Such being the case, it will not be difficult to 
65.—After sin is show the faithful how necessary it is for penitents 
forgiven a ; , f 
temporal pun. tO practise works of satisfaction. 
ishmentsome- The pastor will accordingly point out to 
times remains > ? 3 
to be paid, them that sin involves two consequences—stain 
and punishment ; and that although once the 
guilt is remitted, the punishment of eternal death in the flames 
of hell is at the same time always condoned; yet, as the 
Council of Trent declares, it does not always follow that God 
remits the remains of sin or the temporal punishment due to sin. 
Of this truth we have clear examples in Holy Writ, as, for 
instance, in the third chapter of Genesis, the twelfth and twenty- 
second of the Book of Numbers, and in many other places ; but 
the most celebrated and striking of all is that of David. Though 
the Prophet Nathan had said to him: The Lord also hath taken 
away thy sin ; thou shalt not die,’ yet he voluntarily underwent the 
severest penances, day and night imploring God’s mercy in these 
words : Wash me yet more from my imquity, and cleanse me from 
my sin; for I know my imquity, and my sin is always before me.* 
Thus did he beseech God to condone not only his crime, but 
also the punishment due to his crime; to purify him from the 
stains of his sin ; and to restore him to his former state of inno- 
cence and integrity. Yet in spite of his fervent prayers and 
petitions, the Lord punished him by the loss of his child born of 
adultery, by the rebellion and death of his tenderly beloved 
son Absolom, and by other pains and penalities with which He 
had previously threatened him. In Exodus also we read that 
though the Lord yielded to the prayer of Moses, and spared His 
idolatrous people, yet He threatened that He would inflict severe 
punishment on their crime ; and Moses himself declared that the 
Lord would take vengeance on it even down to the third and 
fourth generation. That this has been always the teaching 
of the Fathers in the Catholic Church their own testimony 


abundantly proves. 


rei ‘ck Why it is that all the punishment due to sin is 
2 era epee not condoned in the sacrament of Penance the 
mittedinBap- same as in the sacrament of Baptism is admirably 
tism — Why ; ; ; 
not in Pen- explained by the Council of Trent as follows: 
ies “Divine justice seems to demand that they 
who, through ignorance, have sinned previously to Baptism 


12 Kings xii, 13. 2s, 1,4, . Se 
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should be received into God’s grace on different conditions 
from those who have already been delivered from sin and 
the slavery of the devil, and having received the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, yet do not hesitate knowingly to profane God's 
temple! and grieve the Holy Ghost.2 It is also in keeping 
with divine clemency not to remit» our sins without de- 
manding some satisfaction; for otherwise we might on that 
account be exposed to the danger of regarding our sins as less 
grievous than they are in reality, of becoming so to say offensive 
and contumelious to the Holy Ghost, and of falling into others 
still more serious, thus treasuring up to ourselves wrath against 
the day of wrath? For there can be no doubt that these penances 
strongly restrain us, and serve as a break to keep us from falling 
into sin, while rendering the penitent more cautious and vigilant 
for the future.” 

To this it should be added that they serve as public wit- 
nesses of the sorrow we conceive on account of the sins we have 
committed ; and in this way they offer satisfaction to the Church 
which is grievously offended by our crimes. For as St. 
Augustine notes: “God never despises a contrite and humble 
heart ; but as the heartfelt grief of one is generally concealed from 
another, and as it is not manifested to others either by words or 
signs, rightly are times of penance established by those who 
govern the Church, so as to make reparation to the Church in 
which these same sins are remitted.” 


Ho Or Moreover, the example of our penances teaches 
canbe advan- Others how they ought to regulate their lives 
st Salbetas hey and cultivate the practice of piety—when they 
as to our- see the punishments inflicted on us for our sins 
pelea: they will readily understand how vigilantly they 

should watch over their whole life and reform their previous 

evil conduct. 

The Church, therefore, very wisely ordained that when a 
crime had been committed publicly by anyone a public penance 
should be imposed on him in order that others might be deterred 
through fear and thus avoid like sins more carefully for the 
future—a practice that was sometimes observed even in the 
case of secret sins of more than usual gravity. 

But as regards public sins it was, as we have said, the 
invariable practice not to absolve those who were guilty of them, 
till they had undertaken to do public penance ; and during the 
time of that penance the pastors prayed God for their salvation 


Xi Cor, Wie27. 2 Eph. iv. 30. 3 Rom, ii. 5. 
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and ceased not to encourage the penitents themselves to do the 
same. In this respect, great was the care and solicitude of 
St. Ambrose, of whom it is related that numbers who approached 
the sacrament of Penance with hearts hardened by sin were so 
softened by his tears as to conceive the sorrow of true contrition. 

But in the course of time the rigour of the ancient practice 
has been so relaxed and charity has grown so cold that many 
of the faithful no longer regard interior sorrow of soul and 
grief of heart as necessary to obtain pardon of sin—they imagine 
it is enough to display the mere appearance of repentance. 


Again; by undergoing these punishments we 
68.—By penance are enabled to be made like unto Jesus Christ, 
formed to our Head,who Himself suffered and was tempted. 
Christ. : : 
Nothing is more unseemly, as was remarked by 
St. Bernard, than a delicate limb under a head crowned with 
thorns ; for, as the Apostle testifies, we are joint-heirs with Jesus 
Christ, yet so if we suffer with Him ;+ and elsewhere, he writes : 
If we be dead with Him, we shall live also with Him ; tf we suffer, 
we shall also reign with Him? 


Seah Cea Furthermore, St. Bernard observes that there 
” justice is are two effects found in sin—a stain of the soul 
raion known and a wound; that the stain or defilement of 
; sin is indeed removed by the mercy of God ; but 
that to heal the wounds inflicted on the soul it is necessary to 
apply the remedy of Penance. When a wound has been healed 
certain scars still remain to be attended to, so when the guilt 
of sin has been forgiven the blemishes left by sin have still to be 
removed. This is very clearly indicated by St. John Chrysostom 
who properly remarks : “ It is not enough that the arrow has been 
extracted from the body—the wound it has inflicted must also 
be healed ; so with regard to the soul, the scar letf by sin even 
after pardon of that sin has been obtained must be treated by 
penance.” And St. Augustine constantly insists that in penance 
there are two things to be considered, God’s mercy and justice— 
His mercy pardoning sins and the eternal punishment due to 
them; and His justice punishing man by temporary punish- 
ment. 


; ,. Finally, the satisfaction imposed on us disarms 
70,—Finally God’s : 

vengeance is the vengeance of God, and averts the punishment 

ee decreed against us. Thus teaches the Apostle : 

If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged; but 


1 Rom. viii, 17. 2 2,Tim. ii, 11, 12. 
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whilst we are judged we are chastised by the Lord, that we be 
not condemned with this world.1 If all this is explained to the 
faithful it will be almost impossible for them to avoid being 
strongly excited to embrace works of penance. 


XVII.—EFFICACY AND EFFECTS OF SATISFACTION 


The great efficacy of satisfaction may be under- 
ertabee ofthe stood from the fact that its virtue depends 
worksofpen- wholly on the merits of the passion of our 
ee Lord Jesus Christ, which merits impart to our 
good works two unutterable advantages—the first is that of 
meriting the reward of eternal glory, so much so that the cup 
of cold water given in His name shall not be without its reward ; 
and the second that of satisfying for our sins. 


Pe oak antistae: Nor does this lessen the perfect and super- 
tion does not abundant satisfaction of Christ our Lord, but 
diminish the on the contrary renders it much more brilliant 
value of the i : 
satisfactionof and glorious. The grace of Jesus Christ appears 
Christ. all the more copious because of the fact that it 
communicates to us not only what He merited and paid of 
Himself alone, but also what, as Head, He merited and paid in His 
members, that is in the saints and the just. Hence it becomes 
clear how it is that the good and upright actions of pious souls 
possess such value and importance—as the head infuses life 
into its members, and as the vine into its branches, so Christ 
our Lord continually pours forth His grace into those who are 
united to Him by charity. This grace always precedes, accom- 
panies, and follows our good works; and without it we can 
neither merit nor make satisfaction to God in any possible 
way. 

And so it comes to pass that nothing seems wanting to the 
just—by the works they perform with divine assistance they are 
able on the one hand to satisfy God’s Law as far as human 
frailty permits, and on the other hand they are enabled to merit 
eternal life, the possession of which they enter into if they die 
in a state of grace. Our Saviour’s words are known to all: 
He that shall drink of the water that I will give him shall not 
thirst for ever ; but the water that I will give him shall become in 
him a fountain of water, springing up into life everlasting? 


LY Cores 3 tis 2) 2 John iv. 13, 14. 
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XVIII.—CONDITIONS AND MODES OF SATISFACTION 


Peter isy chines Two things are especially requisite in satis- 
requisite in faction—the first is that he who satisfies be just 
ae EF and a friend of God, since works that are done 
grace and without faith and charity cannot possibly be 
painful works, agreeable to God ; the second is that the works 

performed be of such a nature as to cause some pain and trouble 

—since they are undertaken in compensation for past sins, and 

to use the words of St. Cyprian, are the ransom of sin, they 

must necessarily be in some way distasteful to human nature, 
even though it does not always happen that those who undergo 
them experience the sense of pain. The habit of doing penance, 
or the ardent love of God, often prevents the soul from being 
conscious of the bitterness of the penitential works it undergoes. 

These works, however, do not on that account cease to possess 

the virtue of works of satisfaction. It is even the privilege of 

the children of God to be so inflamed with sentiments of love and 
piety that even in the midst of the cruellest sufferings they 
either feel no pain at all, or at least bear it with indescribable 


Joy. 


Bee The wortsior The pastor will also explain that all kinds of 
satisfactionare Satisfaction are reducible to these three heads 
ofthreeclasses __pnraver, fasting and alms-deeds, which cor- 
—pfayer, fast- 
ing andalms- respond to three classes of goods we have 
deeds. received from God, those of the soul, those of the 

body, and those called external goods. Nothing is fitter and 
more effectual than these for the complete extirpation of the 
roots of every class of sin from the soul ; for since, all that 1s in 
the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence 
of the eyes, and the pride of life,’ it is clear that to these three 
sources of disease three remedies are properly applied—to 
the first, fasting ; to the second, alms-deeds ; and to the third 
prayer. 

Moreover, if we consider those whom we have offended by 
our sins, we shall easily see why all kinds of satisfaction are 
reduced to these three. For those offended by our sins are 
God, our neighbour and ourselves ; now by prayer we appease 
God, by alms we make satisfaction to our neighbour, and by 
fasting we chastise ourselves. 


1; John ii. 16, 
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But as many and various afflictions and cala- 
75.—The advan- oy, : r p i 
tages ofafflic- mities afflict us as long as we are in this life 
EY it should be carefully pointed out to the faithful 
that those who patiently bear the trials and afflictions sent them 
by God acquire an abundant source of satisfaction and merit ; but, 
on the other hand, that those who bear their trials impatiently and 
reluctantly deprive themselves of all the fruits of satisfaction 
and merely undergo the anger and punishment of God taking 
just vengeance on their sins. 


And here, with praise and thanks we ought to 
76,—One can sa- f : { 

tisfy for an- proclaim the infinite goodness and clemency of 

other. God, who so far condescended to our weakness 
as to permit one to satisfy for another—a privilege, however, 
strictly limited to this [the third] part of the sacrament of 
Penance. As no one can in the matter of contrition and con- 
fession repent or confess for another ; so those who are in the 
grace of God can pay for another the satisfaction due to God, 
and thus in some way we may be said to bear each other’s 
burden. 

Of this truth we cannot have the least doubt, confessing as 
we do in the Apostles’ Creed our belief in the “‘ Communion of 
Saints.” The fact that cleansed in the same Baptism we are 
all born again to Christ ; that we are all partakers of the same 
sacraments and especially that we are all fed and refreshed on 
the same food and drink of the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—all this is a clear proof that we are all members 
of the same body. As, then, the foot does not exercise its 
functions for its own sake alone, but also for the sake of the 
eyes ; and as the eyes do not see merely for their own sake, 
but for the common good of all the members ; so also works of 
satisfaction must be regarded as common to all the members of 
the Church. 


Prt chee Sars This, however, is true only under certain limita- 

“however, cer- tions, if we consider all the advantages derived 

pata excep- from satisfaction. For of the works of satis- 

; faction some are medicinal and remedial and 

are prescribed to the penitent to heal the unregulated affections 

of his soul. It is evident that those who do not satisfy for 

themselves can have no share inthe fruits of this class of 

satisfaction. 

This, then, is what the pastor will take care to explain 

clearly and fully to his flock in reference to the three parts of 
Penance—contrition, confession, and satisfaction. 
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XIX.—ABSOLUTION 


CR osc There is one thing on which confessors should 
till the peni- be very particular and it is that, having heard 
pas the penitent’s sins, they should, before giving 
restitution, him absolution take special care to oblige him 

to make full reparation for any injury he may have done his 

neighbour in his goods or character to such an extent as to 
merit eternal damnation. No one can be absolved until he has 
first promised to restore all that belongs to others. 

But as there are many who readily promise to do their duty 
in this respect, yet who are fully determined not to keep their 
promise, it is absolutely necessary at all costs to oblige them to 
make restitution. The words of the Apostle should be frequently 
impressed on their minds: He that stole, let him now steal no 
more ; but rather let him labour, working with his hands that which 
ts good, that he may have something to give to him that suffereth 
need} 


ys ee But in imposing penance the priest will bear in 
” should be dis- Mind that he must not act arbitrarily, but that 
creetly im- everything must be regulated in accordance with 
posed. : : : : 
the dictates of justice, prudence, and piety. 
And to show that he measures sins according to this rule and to 
make penitents still more conscious of the gravity of their sins, 
it will be highly useful sometimes to remind them of the penances 
known as penitential which were laid down by the ancient canons 
of the Church for certain classes of sins. The nature of the sin 
shall consequently regulate the measure of the satisfaction. 

But of all penances, the most useful to impose on penitents 
is that during a certain definite number of days they should 
devote themselves to prayer, and should pour forth their prayers 
to God for all mankind, and especially for those who have died 
in the Lord. 

They should be also exhorted to undertake, of their own 
accord, and repeat frequently, the works of satisfaction pre- 
scribed to them by the confessor ; and thus so to regulate their 
life and conduct that faithfully complying with all that relates 
to the sacrament, they will at the same time never abandon the 
pursuit and practice of the virtue of penance. 

But if public penance has sometimes to be imposed on 
account of public crimes, and if the penitent is reluctant, or 


1 Eph. iv. 28. 
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if he seeks to be exempt from it, he should not be listened to 
too readily ; but he should be persuaded to submit voluntarily 
and cheerfully to what is sure to prove salutary both to himself 
and to others. 

In all his instructions on the sacrament of Penance, and on 
each of its parts, the pastor will aim not only at making his 
flock thoroughly understand the truths he teaches, but also, with 
God's help, at leading them to put them in practice devoutly 
and religiously. 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 
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THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE—concluded 


9. SATISFACTION OR PENANCE 


Q. What is satisfaction ? 


A. Satisfaction, which is also 
called sacramental penance, is one 
of the acts of the penitent by 
which he makes a certain repara- 
tion to the justice of God for his 
sins, by performing the works 
the confessor imposes on him. 


Q. Is the penitent bound to 
accept the penance imposed on him 
by the confessor ? 


A. Yes, the penitent is bound to 
accept the penance imposed on him 
by the confessor if he can perform 
it; and if he cannot, he should 
humbly say so, and ask some other 
penance. 


Q. When should the penance be 
performed ? 


A. If the confessor has fixed no 
time, the penance should be per- 
formed as soon as convenient, and 
as far as possible while in the state 
of grace. 


Q. How should the penance be 
performed ? 


A. The penance should be per- 
formed entirely and devoutly. 

Q. Why is a penance imposed in 
confession ? 

A. A penance is imposed be- 
cause, after sacramental absolution 
which remits sin and its eternal 
punishment, there generally re- 
mains a temporal punishment to 
be undergone, either in this world 
or in Purgatory. 

Q. Why has our Lord willed to 
remit all the punishment due to 
sin in the sacrament of Baptism, 
and not in the sacrament of 
Penance ? 

A. Our Lord has willed to remit 
all the punishment due to sin in 
the sacrament of Baptism, and not 
in the sacrament of Penance, be- 


cause the sins after Baptism are 
much more grievous, being com- 
mitted with fuller knowledge and 
greater ingtatitude for God’s 
benefits, and also in order that the 
obligation of satisfying for them 
may restrain us from falling into 
sin again. 

Q. Can we of ourselves make 
satisfaction to God ? 


A. Of ourselves we cannot make 
satisfaction to God, but we cer- 
tainly can do so by uniting our- 
selves to Jesus Christ, who gives 
value to our actions by the merits 
of His passion and death. 


Q. Does the penance which the 
confessor imposes always suffice 
to discharge the punishment which 
remains due to our sins ? 


A. The penance which the con- 
fessor imposes does not ordinarily 
suffice to discharge the punishment 
remaining due to our sins; and 
hence we must try to supply it by 
other voluntary penances. 


Q. Which are the works of 
penance ? 


A. The works of penance may be 
reduced to three kinds: Prayer, 
Fasting, and Alms-deeds. 


Q. What is meant by prayer ? 


A. By prayer is meant every 
kind of pious exercise. 


Q. What is meant by fasting ? 


A. By fasting is meant every 
kind of mortification. 


Q. What is meant by almsgiving? 


A. By almsgiving is meant every 
spiritual or corporal work of 
mercy. 


Q. Which penance is the more 
meritorious, that which the con- 
fessor gives, or that which we do 
of our own choice ? 
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A. The penance which the con- 
fessor imposes is the most merito- 
rious, because being part of the 
sacrament it receives greater virtue 
from the merits of the passion of 
Jesus Christ. 


Q. Do those who die after having 
received absolution but before they 
have fully satisfied the justice of 
God, go straight to Heaven ? 


A. No, they go to Purgatory 
there to satisfy the justice of God 
and be perfectly purified. 


Q. Can the souls in Purgatory be 
relieved of their pains by us ? 


A. Yes, the souls in Purgatory 
can be relieved by our prayers, 
alms-deeds, all our other good 
works, and by indulgences, but 
above all by the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 


Q. Besides his penance, what else 
must the penitent do after confes- 
sion ? 

A. Besides performing his pen- 
ance after confession, the penitent, 
if he has unjustly injured another 
in his goods or reputation, or if he 
has given him scandal, must as soon 
as possible, and as far as he is able, 
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restore him his goods, repair his 
honour, and remedy the scandal. 


Q. How can the scandal given be 
remedied ? 


A. The scandal given can be 
remedied by removing the occasion 
of it and by edifying by word and 
example those whom we have 
scandalized. 


Q. How should we make satis- 
faction to one whom we have 
offended ? 


A. We should make satisfaction 
to one whom we have offended, by 
asking his pardon, or by some 
other suitable reparation. 


Q. What fruits does a good con- 
fession produce in us ? 


A. A good confession—(1) Remits 
the sins we have committed and 
gives us the grace of God; (2) 
Restores us peace and quiet of 
conscience ; (3) Reopens the gates 
of Heaven and changes the eternal 
punishment of hell into a temporal 
punishment; (4) Preserves us 
from falling again, and renders us 
capable of partaking of the treasury 
of Indulgences. 


10. INDULGENCES 


Q. What is an Indulgence ? 


A. An Indulgence is the remis- 
sion of the temporal punishment 
due on account of our sins which 
have been already remitted as far 
as their guilt is concerned—a re- 
mission accorded by the Church 
outside the sacrament of Penance. 


Q. From whom has the Church 
received the power to grant Indul- 
gences P 

A. The Church has received the 
power to grant Indulgences from 
Jesus Christ. 


Q. In what way does the Church 
by means of Indulgences remit this 
temporal punishment ? 


A. The Church by means of In- 
dulgences remits this temporal 
punishment by applying to us the 
superabundant merits of Jesus 
Christ, of the Blessed Virgin and 
of the Saints, which constitute 
what is known as the Treasure of 
the Church. 


Q. Who has the power to grant 
Indulgences ? 


A. The Pope alone has the power 
to grant Indulgences in the whole 
Church, and the Bishop in his own 
diocese, according to the faculty 
given him by the Pope. 


Q. How many kinds of Indul- 
gences are there ? 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


A. Indulgences are of two kinds 
—plenary and partial. 


Q. What isa plenary Indulgence ? 


A. A plenary Indulgence is that 
by which the whole temporal pun- 
ishment due to our sins is remitted. 
Hence, if one were to die after 
having gained such an Indulgence, 
he would go straight to Heaven, 
being, as he is, perfectly exempt 
from the pains of Purgatory. 


Q. What is a partial Indulgence ? 


A. A partial Indulgence is that 
by which is remitted only a part 
of the temporal punishment due to 
our sins. 


Q. Why does the Church grant 
Indulgences ? 


A. In granting Indulgences the 
Church intends to aid our incapa- 
city to expiate all the temporal 
punishment in this world, by enabl- 
ing us to obtain by means of works 
of piety and Christian charity that 
which in the first ages Christians 
gained by the rigour of Canonical 
penances. 


Q. What is meant by an Indul- 
gence of forty or a hundred days, 
or of seven years, and the like ? 


A. By an Indulgence of forty 
or a hundred days, or of seven 
years and the like, is meant the 
remission of so much of the tem- 
poral punishment as would have 
been paid by penances of forty or 
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a hundred days, or seven years, 
anciently prescribed in the Church. 


Q. What value should we set on 
Indulgences ? 


A. We should set the greatest 
value on Indulgences because by 
them we satisfy the justice of God 
and obtain possession of Heaven 
sooner and more easily. 


Q. Which are the conditions 
necessary to gain Indulgences ? 


A. The conditions necessary to 
gain Indulgences are—(1) The state 
of grace (at least at the final com- 
pletion of the work), and freedom 
from those venial faults, the pun- 
ishment of which we wish to cancel ; 
{2) The fulfilment of all the works 
the Church enjoins in order to 
gain the Indulgence; (3) The in- 
tention to gain it. 


Q. Can Indulgences be applied 
also to the souls in Purgatory ? 


A. Yes, {Indulgences can be 
applied also to the souls in Purga- 
tory, when he who grants them 
says that they may be so applied. 


Q. What is a Jubilee ? 


A. A Jubilee, which as a rule is 
granted every twenty-five years, 
is a plenary Indulgence to which 
are attached many privileges and 
special concessions, such as that 
of being able to obtain absolution 
from certain reserved sins and 
from censures, and the commuta- 
tion of certain vows. 
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Thitty-second Instruction on the Sacraments 


SACRAMENTAL SATISFACTION 


CONTRITION and confession, which are the two first acts of the 
penitent, having been considered in previous instructions, it now 
remains for me to speak of the third act which is satisfaction, of 
which it may be said in all truth, that it is the least known part of 
the sacrament. As a rule the idea people have of satisfaction is of 
the vaguest possible description, and neither corresponds to the 
teaching of Sacred Scripture and of the Fathers, nor to the nature 
of that reparation which God demands of us, when in His goodness 
and mercy He changes the eternal punishment we have deserved 
into a temporal punishment. And being so imperfectly known it 
is little wonder that it is so imperfectly performed. For what do we 
really find it to be, as a general rule? Simply a few easy exercises 
in compensation for grave excesses—a few brief moments of prayer 
in reparation for whole years spent in every kind of sin. Of this you 
will have convincing evidence in the course of the exposition of 
Christian Doctrine on this point which I am now about to make. 

Satisfaction, according to the explanation given in the Roman 
Catechism is the compensation we owe to God for the sins we have 
committed, or a reparation for the injury we have done Him. Every 
Christian is bound to make this reparation, even after having received 
remission of his sins in the sacrament of Penance ; for in pardoning 
us our sins, the Lord, as the Council of Trent declares, does not 
as a rule, remit all the punishment due to them, but in place of the 
eternal punishment we have deserved, He substitutes another kind 
of punishment—a temporal punishment—which must be borne 
either in this life or in the life to come. 

Sacred Scripture supplies abundant examples of this truth. God 
pardoned Adam his disobedience, yet drove him from the earthly 
paradise, and condemned him to suffer throughout his long life of 
nine hundred years toil and fatigue, and finally death itself. At the 
prayer of Moses, God pardoned the Israelites their crime of idolatry ; 
but in punishment of their sin they were excluded from the Promised 
Land, and condemned to wander for forty years in the desert. David, 
who had been guilty of adultery and homicide, was assured by the 
Prophet Nathan that his sins were forgiven; yet in punishment of 
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his crime the same Prophet announced to him the death of the fruit 
of his sin with Bethsabee, the dishonour of his own wife, the rebellion 
of his children, and other misfortunes that were to sadden all the 
days of his life. Now, just as these facts, and many others it would 
be easy to cite, prove that God severely punishes sin, even though it 
is already pardoned, so also they show it is His will that we should 
voluntarily punish them in ourselves. 

I have said that this generally happens ; for God sometimes remits 
sin and punishment altogether without any reservation whatever, 
as is the case when our sorrow is caused by perfect love of God, by 
perfect contrition. To this contrition is attached every grace, every 
privilege. It justifies us even outside the sacrament, on the sole 
condition that we have the desire to receive the sacrament ; it further- 
more liberates us from all punishment both temporal and eternal ; 
and hence if we were to die that instant our soul would at once be 
admitted to the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision of God. But as it 
is difficult to be altogether certain that our contrition is really perfect, 
so also is it difficult to be certain that we have received the remission 
of all the punishment due by us on account of sin ; and even though 
we do actually succeed in conceiving such contrition, we must, never- 
theless, act in accordance with what ordinarily happens, simply 
because we cannot be certain of our contrition without direct revela- 
tion from God. But apart from the case of perfect contrition, the 
rule remains fixed and binding, that we must satisfy the justice of 
God for our sins, even though these sins have been already forgiven. 

It is on this principle that the penances are founded which are 
imposed by the confessor before imparting the benefit of absolution— 
penances which ought to be in proportion to the number and gravity 
of the sins committed, and which, even when hard and considerable 
in the highest possible degree, can never be considered derogatory 
to the infinite satisfaction of Jesus Christ applied to us in this sacra- 
ment, as the Protestant reformers ignorantly or calumniously imagine 
—ignorantly if they do not understand Catholic teaching which is 
clear and unmistakable on this point ; calumniously, if they merely 
pretend not to understand it. 

For these penances are imposed not because the infinite satis- 
factions of Christ are in any way defective or insufficient, but because 
God applies them to us only on the strict condition that we unite 
our own to His. And rightly so ; for would it be just that the pardon 
given us by God should cost us nothing, while it has cost so much 
to Jesus Christ ? If He who was innocence itself submitted to 
punishment and sufferings, and even to the sacrifice of the Cross, 
solely because He had taken on Himself our sins, are we who are 
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the true culprits to be exempt from all and every punishment ? What 
account should we make of sins if they did not leave some painful 
consequence behind them for us to suffer ? Would not our readiness 
to commit them be increased and multiplied ? Hence the necessity 
of satisfactions, which indeed so far from being derogatory to the 
merit of the satisfaction of Christ derive therefrom all their value 
and efficacy,—of themselves they would be of no avail, if they were 
not united to His. This, by way of digression—a digression, however, 
rendered necessary by the false interpretations put on Catholic 
teaching by unbelievers and calumniators. 

To return to our subject. Although we can make satisfaction 
to God in many kinds of penance, including penance voluntary under- 
taken as will be explained later on, nevertheless the satisfaction which 
is part of the sacrament and which for this reason has greater virtue 
and efficacy in expiating our sins is that which is enjoined by the 
confessor, and which is usually known as sacramental penance. It 
is not an essential part of the sacrament which in fact produces its 
effect the instant the priest pronounces the words of absolution and 
consequently before the penance enjoined can be performed. Indeed 
it often happens that this penance is never performed at all, as, for 
instance, in the case of sudden death following immediately on 
absolution ; but at the same time it is an integral part—the finishing 
touch completing the sacrament which would otherwise remain 
imperfect. Hence it is that the confessor can neither omit to impose 
it nor the penitent neglect to perform it, provided it is possible to 
do so; for the confessor is bound to administer the sacrament and 
the penitent to receive it not only in its essence but also in its 
integrity. 

This being understood, there are two chief points to be examined 
in this connexion : (1) The faults that are usually committed in refer- 
ence to sacramental penance ; and (2) The insufficiency of this penance 
to render to God a satisfaction proportioned to our fault ; and hence 
the necessity of adding voluntary penances of our own thereto. 

Now, there are three principal defects into which penitents often 
fall in the matter of the penance enjoined on them—by refusing to 
accept it ; by not performing it ; or by performing it badly. 

1. By refusing to accept the penance imposed. Not indeed 
that persons are easily found to refuse any and every kind of penance, 
for such would be a sign that they are absolutely unworthy of abso- 
lution. But it is not rare to meet with those who object to some 
particular kind of penance and ask to have it changed to something 
else. This, however, is not always blameworthy—sometimes it is 
even the proper thing to do. Thus, suppose your confessor were not 
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sufficiently instructed on all the circumstances of your case, and that 
he were to impose a penance morally impossible, or at least very 
difficult for you to perform, you are quite justified in notifying the 
fact to him, and asking him to change the penance into something 
else. 

The confessor as soon as he knows the state of the case will not 
be slow to do as you request, since in accordance with the teaching 
of the Council of Trent it is his duty when imposing penance to take 
into account the number and gravity of the sins, and along with 
this, the capacity and particular circumstances of his penitents also. 

What is blameworthy is the refusal to accept the penance pro- 
perly imposed and the demand to have it changed into something 
else, merely because it is somewhat inconvenient and burthensome, 
or because of frivolous pretexts and empty excuses. The answer to 
all this is: satisfaction is not a mere ceremony—it is a punishment 
inflicted on both soul and body to repair the injury done to God, to 
redeem the chastisements due to our sins, and to preserve us from 
sinning again. Now, after being guilty of mortal sin, to refuse to 
submit to whatever penance is imposed is an evident proof of the 
absence of that true contrition of heart. A true penitent, far from 
abhorring penance, embraces with humble submission all the works 
of satisfaction imposed on him. 

Greater still would be the presumption of those who refuse certain 
penances which should even prove acceptable to a penitent resolved 
to continue in God’s friendship. For instance, if to destroy some 
criminal habit in you the confessor imposes the salutary penance of 
going to confession once or twice a month for a year, and if you refuse 
to accept it, and declare yourself ready to accept any other penance 
but that, whence arise your repugnance and opposition? Is it not 
because frequent confession is an obstacle to sin and is consequently 
too repressing to one who is not resolved torenounce sin completely ? 
In the same way there are others who dislike penances, mortifications, 
prayers, meditations, which are enjoined for each day during a certain 
period ; and who instead would prefer a severer penance provided it 
could be performed all at once. But is not such daily penance, light 
though it is, a powerful means of preserving the memory of the sins 
on account of which it was enjoined, and consequently of recalling 
also each day the engagements and promises undertaken before 
God? In a word, those difficulties made by some penitents in this 
respect are far from being a good sign—if you are truly contrite 
every penance that may be imposed on you will seem light. 

2. The second defect is that of those who accept the penance 
but who do not perform it. Now,what are we to say of such? In 
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penance we must distinguish two things carefully—one is the actual 
performance of the work imposed by the confessor, which is sub- 
sequent to confession ; the other is the will to perform it, which must 
accompany confession itself. The former is not an essential part of 
the sacrament—it is, as I have said, only an integral part ; but the 
intention to make satisfaction is an essential part of the sacrament— 
as essential as sorrow for sin, since true sorrow for sins cannot be 
conceived without firm resolution of expiating them, and of making 
satisfaction for them to God. 

This being borne in mind, it is easy to see that if the penance is 
omitted because there was no will or intention to perform it, not even 
in the very moment of receiving it, the sacrament is null through 
absence of the requisite dispositions. If, on the contrary, the real 
intention to perform it did exist, but if it is actually omitted later on 
owing to laziness or negligence or forgetfulness, the sacrament is 
valid provided it is defective in no other way ; and the omission will 
be sinful—will in fact amount to a mortal sin, if the penance thus 
enjoined and neglected was grave and had been imposed for grave 
faults. Penance being an integral part of the sacrament, it is not 
lawful to omit it; and just as the confessor is bound to administer 
the sacrament integrally and in all its parts, so also the penitent must 
perform it in all its parts; otherwise the obligation of accepting it 
would be worthless or useless. 

So far is it from being lawful for the penitent to omit his penance, 
that it is not even lawful for him to change it of his own authority 
into some other penance even though the latter should be greater 
and apparently better. For the sacrament was instituted in the form 
of a trial, and hence he who is guilty must abide by the penalty in- 
flicted by the judge—he is at liberty’to substitute no other penalty. 
Hence you will see that if owing to some reason or another the penance 
enjoined on you became impractical or inopportune, you should if 
possible seek the same confessor in order to secure the desired change. 

3. Finally, the third defect is that of those who do indeed per- 
form the penance, but who do so badly. This can happen in two 
ways. 

First, by deferring its performance too long. If the confessor 
does not determine the time within which it is to be performed, 
you are bound not to defer it so long as to expose yourself to the 
danger of forgetting it, or of being unable to perform it. But if he 
does determine the time in such a way that the penance is attached 
to such and such a day, you should perform it in the time fixed and 
no other. 

Secondly, by performing it negligently. You cannot but be 
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aware that the pious and devout manner of fulfilling a precept is a 
necessary condition for the attainment of the object aimed at by 
the precept. Hence, just as a person who is greatly distracted during 
Mass on Sunday assists thereat without fruit, so also he who performs 
his penance carelessly does not fulfil his obligation in this respect. 

But what is to be said of those who fall into sin before having 
commenced their penance, or before having completely performed 
it ? The answer is that they are none the less bound to finish it— 
it is still good and sufficient for the integrity of the confession. But 
is it still meritorious ? Certainly not, because the source of all merit 
is the state of grace. But does it at least satisfy for the sins com- 
mitted 2? Not even this, because the Roman Catechism teaches that 
he who makes satisfaction must be just ‘‘ and a friend of God.”’ Yet 
here also we must distinguish two things in the penance imposed by 
the confessor, and these are the commands of the confessor and the 
remission of the punishment due to sin which is the object of the 
penance. You satisfy the command even when you perform the 
penance in a state of mortal sin, but you do not obtain remission of 
the punishment which cannot be remitted as long as the sin exists. 
There are, however, some respectable authorities who hold that 
these works are not deprived of all satisfactory value, provided all 
affection to sin is rejected ; and hence I would recommend you in 
case you have fallen away from the state of grace to be careful to make 
an act of sincere contrition before commencing the performance of 
your penance. 

These are the chief points to be noted in reference to the penance 
imposed by the priest in the sacrament of Penance. Examine your- 
self carefully, and see how and in what spirit you have been accus- 
tomed to perform it; and in case you have omitted or forgotten it 
in whole or in part, be careful to accuse yourself of the fact in the 
course of your confession. 

Especially do not be too ready to complain if your confessor 
sometimes thinks it advisable to impose a severer penance than 
usual—in doing so he is acting for your interest and advantage. 
Penances imposed in confession have special value, because the 
merits of Jesus Christ are especially applied to them, and consequently 
they produce that fruit in virtue of the sacrament itself. It is not 
too much to say that an Our Father and Hatl Mary imposed by the 
priest is of more avail than a whole Rosary recited of your own 
choice. 

A still stronger and more decisive reason is this, that while the 
penance enjoined by the confessor suffices for the integrity of the 
confession, it does not suffice to pay the satisfaction we owe to God. 

NOL IL: 2E 
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Whatever be the penance imposed on us, it never equals the full 
measure of all for which we are indebted to divine justice. 

This reflection brings me to the second and perhaps more im- 
portant of the two considerations set forth in the beginning of this 
instruction ; but as time does not now permit I will defer it to the 
next instruction, in which I shall point out the necessity of not limiting 
ourselves to the penances imposed in confession, but of adding other 
voluntary satisfactions of our own if we do not wish to carry with us 
to the other life an immense load of debts to God to be paid in the 
torments of Purgatory, which are far more severe than all the penances 
that could be undertaken in this life. 
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Chitty-thitd Instruction on the Sacraments 


EXTRA-SACRAMENTAL AND VOLUNTARY PENANCES 


In our last instruction I spoke of the sacramental penance imposed 
by the priest in the tribunal of Penance ; but is this penance sufficient 
to pay the debt we have contracted in the sight of God, or to make 
the satisfaction His justice requires of us? Certainly not. Let us 
now see the reason of this, and let us also see the manner in which 
we should supply for all our deficiencies, and the great importance 
of doing so. 

It is indubitable that penance must have a certain proportion 
to the sins committed, so that the graver and more numerous our sins, 
the severer and more rigorous must be the penance. Hence it is that 
the primitive Church, seeming almost to distrust its ministers in the 
imposition of penance, fixed and determined by definite legislation 
the penance to be imposed on each particular sin. Bear this point 
well in mind all you who become discontented and angry when your 
confessor imposes a harder penance than usual; and consider the 
punishment your sins really deserve. 

For certain enormous sins punishment was imposed extending 
over the whole course of the penitent’s life, and complete reconcilia- 
tion was granted only on the point of death. But asa rule, the pun- 
ishment inflicted by the Church, even for one mortal sin, was either 
three or five or seven or even ten or twelve years of rigorous penance 
in sack-cloth, mortification, fasting—penances long in duration as 
well as rigorous in quality, and which were strictly enforced during 
several centuries. It is true that later on the Church, in consideration 
of the weakness and debility of her children, left the imposition of 
penance to the judgment and discretion of the priest ; but although 
the practice on this point has been changed, the spirit that underlies 
it has never changed, because, when all is said, the obligation of doing 
penance laid down for us by Jesus Christ continues still the same— 
God who is now offended by our sins is the same God as was offended 
of old; the sin now committed is the same great evil as it was in the 
centuries of fervour. Hence, although the Church does not now bind 
us to the observance of the canonical penances, she nevertheless 
insists that confessors be acquainted with them, so as to make the 
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penances they impose as proportionate as possible to the ancient 
severity ; she directs them to draw the penitent’s attention to them 
so that from the severity of the penance formerly inflicted he may 
form a just idea of his sins, and hold them in lively horror ; she orders 
them finally to impose salutary penance, regulated on the one hand 
by discretion and prudence, yet on the other hand bearing a certain 
proportion to the sins committed—penances which are neither so 
heavy as to be intolerable or impossible, nor so light as to give the 
penitent an undue and imperfect idea of the gravity of sin, or to 
render the confessor an accomplice in the sins of others by excessive 
leniency in apportioning penances. 

Now, I ask: Have the penances now imposed any proportion to 
the sins for which they are imposed ? Is it not true that confessors 
are more inclined to indulgence than to severity on this point ? 
Whether it is because they fear that by imposing heavy penances 
they will only afford penitents new occasions of sin by neglecting 
their penances ; or whether it is that they are afraid of making the 
sacrament burthensome and distasteful, the fact at any rate is that 
they are accustomed to assign very light penances for very grievous 
sins. What connexion or proportion is there between innumerable 
sins of impurity, drunkenness, cursing, blasphemy, injustice, re- 
vealed in the tribunal of Penance on the one hand, and a few daily 
prayers or acts of mortification imposed as penance on the other 
hand ? Can we imagine that a few easy practices such as these are 
sufficient satisfaction for as many sins; that a few brief moments 
of prayer are a sufficient compensation for whole years passed in every 
kind of sin? If satisfaction in itself is really a substitute for the 
eternal punishment which is condoned by God; if its object is to 
repair as far as possible the injury done Him; is it not clear that 
penance is not so light a task as is often imagined ? 

Besides this, whatever be the penance imposed by the confessor, 
how can we be certain that it is proportioned to our sins? Can we 
know the exact amount of our debts to divine justice, or the exact 
value in the eyes of God of the penance enjoined on us? Until we 
do we can never be certain of having fully settled our accounts with 
God. We may indeed flatter ourselves we have done much, but it 
is also most probable that much still remains to be done. Hence 
the evident necessity of not resting satisfied with the little that is 
imposed on us by the priest, but of adding voluntarily penances of 
our own if we do not wish to remain debtors to divine justice. 

And what means can we use to supply for the insufficiency of 
sacramental penance ? Let us see. 

Spontaneous or voluntary penance can be practised in every 
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state or condition, simply because the variety of penitential acts 
by which to practise it are almost infinite. Not that all these acts 
and exercises are applicable to each and every case; but because 
amongst them there will certainly be found some that are within 
the reach of every class of person. Spiritual writers reduce all 
penitential practices to three classes—prayer, fasting, and alms-deeds. 
Under the name of prayer are comprised all the acts that pertain to 
the virtue of religion, such, for instance, as Mass, sacraments, sermons» 
pious reading, visits to the church, and all kinds of prayer both 
mental and vocal; by fasting they understand all kinds of morti- 
fication both interior and exterior ; and by alms-deeds all acts of 
mercy both spiritual and corporal. 

These three classes of satisfaction are in direct opposition to the 
three great passions enumerated by St. John: All that is in the world ts 
the concuptscence of the flesh, and the concuptscence of the eyes, and the 
pride of life; + and as contraries are remedied by contraries, it follows 
that each one, as the Council of Trent lays down, should prefer and 
select from amongst these three sorts of penances that which is more 
directly opposed to his predominant passion. If, for instance, your 
predominant passion is impurity, you should have recourse to ab- 
stinence and fasting with which the flesh is mortified and brought 
under subjection ; if it is avarice, the remedy will be found in alms 
and works of mercy; if pride, you must turn to prayer and pious 
exercises, so as to humble yourself before God. In this way your 
penances will not only serve to expiate your past sins, but will also 
help to preserve you from future sins; for in opposing to our pre- 
dominant vice the practice of the contrary virtue, we gradually 
destroy that sinful source, that evil principle, which if neglected 
could hardly fail to lead us on to sin afresh. 

As it may happen that the particular penance which would 
under ordinary circumstances be the best remedy for our disease is 
incompatible with the particular circumstances in which we find 
ourselves, God permits and accepts one penance in place of another, 
and is content provided some penance is offered to Him in satisfaction 
for our sins ; and certainly amongst these three classes of penance it 
will not be difficult to find several to suit all conditions and tempera. 
ments. Thus if your occupation do not permit you to devote much 
time to prayer, they do not thereby hinder you from mortifying 
yourself by fast and abstinence ; if the state of your health does not 
permit you to fast it does not thereby hinder exercises of piety and 
charity. Thus it is that one kind of penance makes up for another. 
Jesus Christ prescribes penance for all, but among the innumerable 
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works of penance that are possible He does not prescribe one rather 
than another—He leaves all to our own choice. If you really have 
the will to practise penance you will readily find several penances 
perfectly suitable to your case. 

This is not all; if those penitential practices which the master 
of the spiritual life call positive are not feasible in your case, there are 
other practices called negative, which consist in the retrenchment of 
certain pleasures or attractions which in themselves are absolutely 
sinless. A hundred pleasant things—food, play, society—allure and 
attract and surround you on every side; now why not occasionally 
make a sacrifice of these to God ? 

Again ; do not the duties that occupy you in the world daily cause 
you many trials and anxieties, and afford ceaseless cause of complaint 
and lamentation ? Now, does not all this furnish you with copious 
and most acceptable opportunities of penance, if you patiently bear 
the burthens of your state in life in expiation of your sins ? 

Besides the duties and anxieties of your state in life there are 
the frequent crosses, tribulations, and adversities arising on the 
one hand from the actions of your fellow-men, such for instance as 
persecution, calumny, contention, injustice; and on the other hand 
from unavoidable sources, such as suffering, sickness, and the cruel 
hand of death pressing on those you hold dear—trials and sorrows 
from which no one is exempt in this vale of tears. Now, as the Council 
of Trent observes, so great is the goodness of God that He deigns to 
accept in payment of our faults all these miseries, no matter how 
inevitable they may be, provided only we accept and bear them in 
the spirit of penance. Instead, then, of giving way to lamentation 
and rage, how much better would it not be to humble ourselves under 
the hand of God who justly afflicts us, and to say to Him: Justly do 
we suffer all this because we have sinned. It is owing to a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence that these trials befall us—it is God Him- 
self who imposes these penances on us. Let us submissively receive 
them from His hands; and since we must in any event suffer them, 
let us at least profit by them to expiate our sins and pay the debts 
we owe Him. 

Do not, therefore, object that you find penance impossible or 
impracticable. Nay, have we not abundant means open to each and 
every one of us—the only thing that is required is the will to practise 
it—there is no need to speak of hair-shirts, or scourging, or corporal 
punishments. Let us rather say, and with more truth, that it is the 
_ will alone that is wanting. We are unwilling to bear the least suffer- 
ing, we are enemies of every kind of penance, and it matters little 
to us that God will exact payment from us in the other world, if we 
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do not pay our debts in this. What blindness! what weary days 
shall we not have to spend in the torments of Purgatory it we do not 
make good provision now while we have time! 

Here on earth we think little or nothing of the punishments God 
will inflict on us one day ; and we imagine we have done quite enough 
if we return to Him by a humble confession after having gravely 
offended Him. And once our confession is over we quickly forget all 
about our sins and regard them as completely expiated, without ever 
troubling our heads about any such thing as satisfaction. But in 
the life to come we shall recognize the rigour with which divine justice 
enacts the payment of what is due; then indeed shall we understand, 
but only too late, how much more it would have been to our advantage 
to pay out debts here below, since fasting, alms-deeds, trials—nay 
even a headache borne patiently in this world for the love of God, 
and in satisfaction for our sins—assume a sort of infinite value through 
their union with the merits of Jesus Christ, and become capable of 
paying a much greater debt than could be paid by several years of 
Purgatory. 

But if, from our neglect of the works of penance in this life, we 
had nothing else but Purgatory to face in the next, our conduct would 
perhaps be excusable. But Purgatory is far from all we have to 
fear—we have to fear the danger of falling lower, of being damned 
and lost for all eternity ; and this for two very good reasons which 
I beseech you to consider carefully : (1) Because the neglect of works 
of satisfaction is a clear proof that we have but little sorrow for the 
past ; and (2) Because it constitutes a new source of sin for the 
future. 

i. If the sorrow you bring with you to the sacred tribunal is 
a genuine sorrow, it will not completely disappear and cease with the 
sacrament itself. Ofits very nature it is lasting, like to a deep wound 
which does not quickly close up. Now, if lasting, it cannot but lead 
you to bring forth worthy fruits of penance. The memory of the 
serious injuries done to God, the goodness with which He has deigned 
to grant you pardon of them, unworthy and undeserving though you 
may be, the care He has taken to hold it forth to you even before you 
had received it,—all this should form a powerful motive to induce 
you to take vengeance on yourself for the offences you have offered 
to God, and to take against yourself the measures demanded by 
His divine justice. This is what was done by the penitents mentioned 
in Sacred Scripture and Church history—David, Magdalen, Peter, 
and ever so many others. While life remained they ceased not to 
do penance for their sins, even though already well assured of pardon. 
With how much greater reason should not their example be imitated 
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by us who are far from having the same certainty of pardon as was 
accorded to them. 

You may, perhaps, remark that these are examples of penance 
altogether above the average specimen of human nature. I readily 
grant it ; but you also must grant that there is a very great difference 
between much and nothing. .Do you imagine that because these 
sublime proofs of rigorous penance, of which they have left us so 
many examples, are not demanded of you, that consequently you 
are bound to nothing, neither to much nor to little ?—no vigilance, 
no mortification, no penance, no self-denial, no attempt at abstinence, 
no thought of self-privation ; but, on the contrary, continual atten- 
tion to your own ease, a continual thirst for every attainable new 
pleasure without passing over as much as a single one—your life an 
endless round of vanity, amusements, dissipation ? Now, if all this 
is the case, what, I repeat, are we to think of that sorrow not a trace 
of which remains after confession, and which does not in the least 
hinder you from being perfectly content with yourself and with the 
state of your soul, just as if nothing had happened and as if you had 
not carried before the sacred tribunal a countless multitude of sins ? 
Assuredly this is a point that calls for the most serious reflection. 

2. But the worst of all is that the neglect of penance gives rise to 
a gloomy outlook with reference to the future. I do not now consider 
penance mercy in its relation to past sins that call for expiation, but 
in its bearing on those sins that may or can be committed in the 
future. Now, I say that penance is necessary to preserve us from 
falling again, and to fortify us against the extreme facility with which 
we fall once more into those sins that have been pardoned us. It is, 
as the Council of Trent says, “the custodian of our future life’’— 
another powerful motive warning us not to limit ourselves to those 
few prayers and pious practices that are imposed on us by the 
confessor. 

Your confession is over, and let us suppose it has been well made. 
Your sins consequently are cancelled ; but are the effects of those sins 
cancelled also? Certainly not—all does not end with the confession 
itself. Your condition is not unlike that of a man rising from his 
bed of sickness after a long and severe illness. His illness is over, 
and he may be regarded as recovered, yet he still retains the conse- 
quences and traces of his illness—prostration, want of appetite, diffi- 
culty in digestion, in sleeping, in walking, and so on. His condition 
while not precisely that of an invalid is, on the other hand, not that 
of perfect health—the smallest effort, the least imprudence, exposes 
him to the danger of succumbing once more. 

Thus also does it happen when you are reconciled to God in the 
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tribunal of Penance after an unregulated and sinful life. Your sins 
are cancelled; you are restored to health; but the consequences of 
your sins still continue just like the smoking remains of fire only 
recently extinguished ; there still remains great difficulty in doing 
that good you had not been accustomed to do previously ; there 
still remains a strong inclination to evil, in the thousand ugly pictures 
called up by the imagination and memory—fruits of your previous 
sinful and foolish life; there still remains great weakness in conquer- 
ing temptations to which you have been accustomed to succumb; 
there still remains, in fine, all the force of evil habits and inclinations 
that have hitherto been bound up with the record of your life. Now, 
although your sins are pardoned, how easy it would be for their in- 
jurious consequences to drag you back into your previous life of 
disorder and sin? How, then, can you hope to withstand all this, 
if not by the constant exercise of Christian penance which leads you 
to have recourse to God by fervent prayer, guard your senses dili- 
gently, practise fasting or mortification at least to some extent, and 
renounce all those things which though lawful in themselves are very 
dangerous for you ? 

If the bare natural tendency and inclination to evil, which is 
common to all mankind, obliges even the holiest and most innocent 
souls to watch over themselves jealously and carefully, and if they 
have no other means than penance to preserve the precious treasure 
and beauty of their innocence, how much more is this not binding on 
you who have strengthened a hundred times the force of this unhappy 
tendency by your evil habits ? 

Yet this very simple truth is one that many penitents will not 
understand. As soon as they have laid their sins at the feet of the 
priest they at once regard themselves as completely and perfectly 
healed, and they use no precaution, mortification, or care; they simply 
act as if they had nothing to fear and as if they had never been ill. 
Now this is precisely the reason why they have no constancy and 
strength in the grace they have received ; hence the continued series 
of falls; hence the continued round of sins and repentance, repentance 
and sin, ending finally in perdition. And the result will be always the 
same as long as you neglect or refuse to consider and treat yourself 
for what you really are—one just recovered from illness, still weak 
and convalescent, devoid of strength and courage, and consequently 
in need of great care and attention. 

Be not deceived ; it is morally impossible to preserve ourselves 
from falling, without the requisite exercise of Christian penance. 
Let us do penance because we have sinned and are bound to make 
reparation to God for the injury we have done Him ; let us do penance 
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to prove we have true contrition ; but above all let us do penance to 
preserve ourselves from sin, and to destroy the evil impressions left 
in us by our past sins: Unless you shall do penance, says our Lord, 
you shall all likewise perish.1 He does not speak of that interior and 
heartfelt penance only which destroys sin; but He also speaks of 
exterior penance, and of the good works by which we make satis- 
faction for the punishment we have deserved, and by which we destroy 
the evil consequences that lead us to sin afresh. This penance, He 
tells us, is necessary to us all to keep us from perishing—it is necessary 
to the innocent to defend and preserve the treasure of their innocence ; 
it is necessary to sinners to obtain the grace of repentance and change 
of life ; it is necessary to penitents to strengthen them in grace. All 
of us, then, no matter who we are, and no matter what our condition 
may be, must lay hold of this plank of penance without which our 
shipwreck is certain and inevitable: Unless you shall do penance you 
shall all likewise perish. 

The truth I have thus set forth is one of the most important 
in Catholic teaching and practice; but it is also one of the most 
neglected in the world. Practise it then, faithfully and constantly, 
if you desire to lead a good Christian life, and die a holy Christian 
death. 


' Luke xiii 3 
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Chirty-fourth Anstruction on the Sacraments 


INDULGENCES 


THERE is no doctrine or practice of the Catholic Church that has been 
and is so often and so bitterly attacked as the Catholic doctrine and 
practice of Indulgences ; and, on the other hand, there are few words or 
practices more familiar to a Catholic. You will not find a single prayer- 
book or book of devotion in which the word does not occur over and 
over again, just as you will find that there are very few pious prac- 
tices to which the Church has not attached Indulgences. Thus the 
first pious practice that is taught by the mother to the child at her 
knee—I mean the sign of the Cross—has been enriched by an Indul- 
gence; and throughout all the years of that child’s life the Church 
holds out her treasury of Indulgences to him, and in the last great 
moment when he is about to face his God, she tells him that if he only 
repeats the sweet name of Jesus with contrite and humble heart, a 
_full and perfect Indulgence will wipe out every debt he owes to God, 
and enable him to enter at once into the possession of the Beatific 
Vision, and of the unending bliss of Paradise. Nay, this is not all— 
she further teaches him that if that debt has not been paid by him 
during life, and if he has in consequence to undergo the purifying 
pains of Purgatory, the indulgenced prayers and pious exercises 
offered for him by those on earth will help to pay that debt, shorten 
his punishment, and enable him to enter into Heaven sooner than he 
otherwise could. 

Obviously, then, the doctrine of Indulgences demands attentive 
consideration in a course of instructions, and as the doctrine is inti- 
mately connected with that of Satisfaction, this is the proper place to 
speak of the subject. Accordingly, the present instruction shall be 
devoted to Indulgences. 

The bitter and frequent attacks made by the enemies of the 
Catholic Church on this particular point renders it necessary for us to 
dwell at some length on the Church’s teaching concerning Indulgences. 

Now, what are we bound to believe with reference to Indul- 
gences ? This :— 

(a) That the punishment due to sin is two-fold—eternal and 
temporal ; 
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(b) That when God forgives the sin, He always remits the eternal 
punishment ; 

(c) But that He may, and indeed ordinarily does, reserve a 
certain debt of temporal punishment ; 

(d@) That the sinner must pay this debt either in this life or in 
the life to come ; 

(ec) That this payment is made by penitential works ; 

({) That the penitential works may be relaxed or modified 
or changed into other pious exercises by the properly constituted 
authority ; 

(g) That this authority is the Catholic Church, and that the 
Catholic Church possesses the power to modify or relax or change 
or determine the extent of temporal punishments, and that this 
power was conferred by our Lord ; 

(h) That the exercise of this power is nothing more or less than 
the Catholic doctrine and practice of Indulgences, an Indulgence 
being nothing more or less than the remission by the Church of the 
debt of temporal punishment that is due to sin and that remains still 
unpaid ; 

(*) And that by an Indulgence lawfully granted and properly 
obtained, the penitent accomplishes precisely the same effect as was 
accomplished in the early ages of the Church by long and severe 
penitential exercises. 

Much of what has just been said has been already explained in 
the instructions on Satisfaction ; but one all important point requires 
attention, and that is the statement that the Church possesses the 
power to grant Indulgences. 

That the power to relax or remit the temporal punishment due 
to sin, in other words, that the power to grant Indulgences was given 
to the Church is clearly inferred from our Lord’s own words, when He 
said to St. Peter : Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be bound 
also in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed 
also in heaven.1 In these words is given to the Chief Pastor of the 
Church the ample and unlimited power of loosing or freeing the 
faithful from all and everything that could hinder them from going 
to heaven provided they were anxious to go there and provided they 
were ready to comply with the requisite conditions. Now, there are 
only two things that can hinder a soul from going to heaven—the guilt 
of sin and the temporal punishment due to sin; and consequently, 
we must hold that the words of our Lord conferred the power of freeing 
from the temporal punishment due to sin no less than from the sin 
itself. 


1 Matt. xvi. 19. 
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Not alone did the Church possess the power of granting Indul- 
gences, but she exercised it in various ways from the very beginning 
and all down through the course of the ages. Of this we finda 
striking instance in the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
The city of Corinth had of old borne an evil reputation for the evil- 
doing and immorality of its inhabitants. Their conversion to Chris- 
tianity did not all at once succeed in shaking off the force of long- 
standing habits, and offenders against chastity and morality were far 
from being few amongst the Christians of Corinth. Such a state of 
things could not but sadden the heart of the Apostle St. Paul. He 
wrote to them ; he visited them ; he besought them ; he tried every 
means that Christian gentleness and charity could suggest to save 
them from their sins; nor did he omit to point out the severe 
measures that would be taken were the evil complained of to continue. 
It did continue, and severe punishment was inflicted where neces- 
sary. One unfortunate man, who had been guilty of grave sin, was 
so afflicted by this punishment, and showed such evident signs of 
grief and sorrow for his crimes, that his fellow-Christians of Corinth 
besought St. Paul to remit the penance that had been enjoined on the 
unfortunate sinner. He yielded to their entreaties, and wrote to them 
that moved by their prayers he granted the desired remission, and that 
he did so in the person or authority of Jesus Christ. Nor was this 
remission a mere relaxation or remission of the punishment the man 
had to undergo in the eyes of men, but it must also be regarded as 
availing in the sight of God; for it had been inflicted to save the 
sinner’s soul, and this being so, we may be quite certain that the 
Apostle would not relax it if his relaxation was not ratified and 
accepted by God. 

The practice of relaxing the punishment inflicted on sinners in 
consideration of the prayers of the faithful, was continued after the 
Apostles had gone to their reward, and we find evidence of it in every 
period. In what precisely this practice consisted may be learned 
from events that occurred in the life of St. Cyprian, the great Bishop 
of Carthage, and as these events shed an interesting light on the 
Christian life of those days I shall turn aside for a moment and devote 
a few moments to St. Cyprian. 

Born in Africa about the year 200, of a rich family, a man of 
energy, force of character, and rare talents, he was while yet a 
young man raised to high offices in the service of the State. It was 
only in 246 that he was converted to Christianity, and so high was 
the character he bore, and so sincere did his conversion seem, that he 
was at once admitted to the service of the altar, and within two years, 
in the year 248, he was elected Archbishop of Carthage and Primate 
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of the Church in Africa. Ten years later, in the general persecution 
of the Church under Valerian, he freely gave his life for Christ, and was 
beheaded on September 14, 258, and the martyred saint went, as he 
himself said, to meet the goodly company of the prophets, the glorious 
choir of the Apostles, the countless multitude of holy martyrs. 

Now a point that deserves special mention in connexion with his 
long and important episcopal career of ten years is the jealous, almost 
obstinate, care he took to guard the Catholic faith from the slightest 
taint of error or unauthorized teaching ; and consequently, with one 
single exception, no doctrine or practice recommended or sanctioned 
by him can be regarded as foreign to the principles of the Gospel— 
a consideration that is of still greater weight when it is remembered 
that he lived and taught and ruled within a hundred and fifty years 
from the time of the Apostles. 

What, then, was his opinion and what his practice regarding the 
remission of the temporal punishment due to sin ? In order to answer 
this question satisfactorily, it will be necessary to refer to the exist- 
ence and infliction of canonical or public penances in the early ages of 
the Church. Something has been said on the subject in previous 
instructions, but not enough for our present purpose. 

Long before his day public penances, of the strictest character, 
often extending over several years, were imposed on those who were 
guilty of grave sins. Those penances were determined according to 
fixed rules or canons, and hence their name canontcal—each class of 
public sin having a definite public penance attached to it, which 
penance had to be performed before the penitent could be admitted 
to the ordinary privileges enjoyed by the rest of the faithful. For 
instance, a person who had given up or denied his faith was obliged 
to do penance for ten years ; one who made an irreverent use of God’s 
name had to fast for fifteen days on bread and water ; ten days’ fast 
was imposed on those who were guilty of laughing or talking during 
divine service ; while one who cursed his parents was condemned to 
a like penance for forty days. 

Now more than a century previous to St. Cyprian’s time there 
existed the practice of mitigating or condoning these public penances 
in certain special conditions. Thus: during those first centuries, as 
indeed ever since, the Church looked with special affection and con- 
sideration on those of her children, and they were far from being few, 
who had suffered or were about to suffer for the faith. Some of these 
lay in prison awaiting the call of the executioner ; others had been in 
that position when some amnesty was proclaimed, or some other 
special reason led to their release ; but whether they were in prison 
awaiting death, or whether the danger was already passed and gone, 
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the Church ever considered they had deserved well, and that their 
merits and intercession were entitled to particular respect and defer- 
ence. She displayed her attitude towards them in a very practical 
and remarkable way—by remitting the canonical penance in the case 
of those penitents who were able to produce a written recommendation 
or request to that effect from one of the martyrs ; and so common had 
the practice become that St. Cyprian, whose views of life and duty 
were, Owing to the special circumstances of his training, unusually 
severe, regarded it as being carried too far, and felt himself bound to 
publish a warning to those entitled to give the recommendation in 
question. “‘ lentreat you,” he wrote, “to make yourselves acquainted 
with the dispositions of those penitents, and to satisfy yourselves 
that their contrition and humiliation approaches as near as possible 
to complete and prefect satisfaction.” He does not, it will be noted, 
condemn the practice— he merely considers it is sometimes carried 
too far. 

Nor indeed is it seriously denied by anyone that this practice 
existed in St. Cyprian’s time. What is asserted 1s, that the purpose 
of this remission was merely to relax penitents from the long and 
severe public penances they had to perform ; while it is altogether 
denied that this remission was of any avail to free the penitent from 
the debt of temporal punishment he owed to God. Now what was 
St. Cyprian’s opinion on the point, and surely he knew the true teach- 
ing of faith ? Listen to his own words: “ The Lord,” he wrote, “ is 
able mercifully to pardon him who repents, who labours, who prays ; 
He is also able to set down to his account (or place to his credit) what- 
ever the martyrs have asked and the bishops have done for such a 
person.” Not alone, as you will notice, does he hold that the Church 
may remit canonical penances at the request of the martyrs; but he 
states as clear as noonday that the Lord accepts the merits of the 
martyrs and places them to the credit of the penitents ; and thus that 
the remission not only releases from the punishment inflicted by men, 
but also that which the sinner should have to pay in the sight of 
God. 

Then Church, then, has power and authority to help the penitent 
to pay the debt of temporal punishment he owes to God for his sins. 
Now in paying that debt for the penitent, what fund does the Church 
draw on? On the merits and satisfactions of Christ and the saints. 
The reason is clear. Temporal punishment can be remitted only by 
suitable satisfaction or works of penance. Now we know that the 
satisfaction made by Christ our Lord was infinite and superabundunt ; 
we also know that the merits of the Blessed Virgin were superabundant ; 
_ we also may be quite sure that many of the saints and pious souls in 
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every age and clime did works of satisfaction far above what they were 
called on to pay. Now, what has become of all these superabundant 
merits and satisfactions ? This: they remain at the Church’s dis- 
posal, constitute the Church’s treasury, and are the fund on which 
the Church draws when she desires to help the penitent to make 
satisfaction for his sins. 

Now, if the Church has this treasury, this fund, at her disposal 
she clearly has the power to draw on it, and apply it in greater or less 
extent, according to the particular circumstances of time and place and 
person. Hence, when applying it in a particular case, she can do so 
to such an extent as to make up completely for the debt of temporal 
punishment due by the person to whom she applies it, and this is what 
is known as a plenary or complete or full Indulgence ; or she may 
apply it only to a limited extent,in which case she is said to grant 
a partial Indulgence. To express it in another way, the Church, by 
a plenary Indulgence, delivers us from all the debt of temporal 
punishment we owe to God for our sins; while by a partial 
Indulgence, which is usually stated as an Indulgence of a 
certain number of days or years, she delivers us from precisely the 
same quantity of the debt of temporal punishment as would have been 
paid by the old public penances extending over a corresponding 
period. The practical difference between the two classes of Indul- 
gences is best seen in their results. Were we to die after having 
gained a plenary Indulgence, we should go straight to heaven without 
having to pass through Purgatory ; while a partial Indulgence would 
indeed lessen the time of our punishment, but would not free us 
completely from Purgatory. This consideration is quite enough to 
let us see the value we should set on Indulgences the care and anxiety 
we should have to gain as many of them as we can; and all the more 
so as some Indulgences can be applied to the relief of the suffering 
soulsin Purgatory—and who is there now on earth who can be certain 
that friends and loved ones who were once dear to him and to whom 
he is still bound by the claims of friendship to hold out a helping 
hand, do not now stand in need of his prayers, and of the cup of cold 
water that God in His goodness has so copiously left ready at 
our hands ? 

Hence it is clear how important it is for us to have an accurate 
idea of the conditions necessary to gain Indulgences—for it need not 
be observed that while the Church is the dispenser of the mysteries 
of God, she cannot and does not dispense these mysteries at random 
but takes full account of the dispositions of the penitent and the 
circumstances of time and place in which he lives. 

The first condition she demands in those who wish to gain an 
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Indulgence is the state of grace, which, of course, presupposes freedom 
from all mortal sin. The reason is that as an Indulgence is the re- 
mission of the temporal punishment due to sin, it would be absurd 
to expect that remission as long as the eternal punishment has not 
been remitted, and that punishment is not remitted as long as the 
soul is not in a state of grace. Hence, as a genral rule the first condi- 
tion for gaining an Indulgence will be a good Confession ; not that all 
the exercises or works to which the Indulgence is attached need follow 
confession and the state of grace ; but that the soul be in a state of 
grace on the final completion of these works. This condition of 
sacramental Confession, it should be observed, does not as a rule 
apply to partial Indulgences, to gain which an act of perfect contrition 
suffices. 

The second condition consists in the faithful and personal and 
devout fulfilment of the particular works the Church lays down in 
order to gain the particular Indulgence, with due regard to the regu- 
lations as to time and place and object as far as they are regulated 
in the concession of the Indulgence. Hence, if the works them- 
selves, or a considerable part of them, or any of the prescribed condi- 
tions of time or place happen to be omitted, no matter what the excuse, 
the Indulgence is not gained. 

The third condition requisite is to have at least the general intention 
of gaining Indulgences, and hence it is an excellent practice to renew 
every morning the intention to gain all the Indulgences possible during 
the course of the day. 

Thus far regarding the conditions necessary for the gaining of 
any and every Indulgence. But to gain a plenary Indulgence more 
definite regulations are, as a rule, laid down and demanded. These 
are : Confession, Communion, a visit to a church, and the recitation 
of certain prayers. I have said as a rule, because there are several 
exceptions especially with reference to Confession, and these must 
depend altogether on the nature of the Indulgence and the terms on 
which it is granted. , 

In like manner, the visit to a church is not always necessary ; 
but when it is prescribed it should be made in the time and way laid 
down for the gaining of the Indulgence ; and it is important to note 
that the visit can be made before or after the discharge of the other 
pious exercises requisite for gaining the Indulgence. And should a 
person desire to gain several plenary Indulgences the same day, it 
will be necessary to make a separate visit for each Indulgence. It 
will, however, suffice to go outside the church and return after a 
moment or two. Furthermore, it should be noted that this con- 
dition of a visit to a church can be changed by the priest into some 
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other pious exercise in the case of the sick and infirm or otherwise 
unable to leave their houses. 

Regarding the prayers to be recited in order to gain an Indulgence, 
these prayers are, as a rule, to be offered for certain special objects. 
These objects are the propagation of the true religion, the exaltation 
of the Church, the conversion of sinners, peace and concord amongst 
Christian nations, and the extirpation of heresy. These various in- 
tentions need not be dwelt on separately or explicitly—it will be 
always enough to offer the prayers according to the intention of the 
Pope. What and how many prayers are to be said on such occasions 
has not been laid down ; but five Our Fathers will always be quite 
sufficient. 

These, then, are the general conditions usually demanded for the 
gaining of a plenary Indulgence—conditions which, however, are 
sometimes dispensed with, and occasionally are not demanded at all. 
But, in order to gain a plenary Indulgence in all its fullness, there is 
one condition that admits of no exception whatever, and that is the 
detestation of all sins, both mortal and venial, and a complete spirit 
of detachment from all affection to any and every kind of sin. This 
condition accentuates two important points—the first is the utterly 
unfounded nature of the charge often made by Protestants to the effect 
that an Indulgence is a permission to commit sin, or a price paid for 
sin; the second is the great attention that should be devoted to 
frequent attempts to make an act of perfect contrition. 

Most Indulgences are said to be applicable to the souls in Purga- 
tory. There is, however, a very important difference between Indul- 
gences gained by the living for themselves and Indulgences offered 
by them for the souls in Purgatory. For instance, a person who fulfils 
all the conditions requisite for gaining a plenary Indulgence, certainly 
does gain it, and it certainly does produce in him all its fruit which is 
to discharge the full debt of temporal punishment he owes to the 
justice of God, and hence were he to die immediately after having 
gained such an Indulgence, it is absolutely certain that he would go 
straight to heaven without having to pass through the fires of Pur- 
gatory. In other words it is certain that God accepts, and so to say 
is bound to accept, the compensation offered by the Indulgences in 
question, simply because He has certainly given authority to His 
Church to grant the Indulgence to her children. But this certainty 
does not exist in the case of Indulgences applied to the souls in Pur- 
gatory. The Church has no direct authority over them, and all she 
can do is to offer Indulgences to God for them, begging Him to accept 
them in satisfaction for their sins, and such Indulgences will at once 
assist those souls for whom they are offered, provided God deigns 
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to accept them. All we can say is, that the faithful on earth can 
apply their satisfaction for the suffering souls in Purgatory and that 
such satisfactions are very useful and serviceable to them, and have 
always been considered to be such by the Church. Hence it will be 
clear how highly it is recommended to the living to hold out this 
help to the dead, and thus contribute to hasten their release from the 
tortures of Purgatory. 

It would, of course, be impossible to enumerate all the various 
Indulgences that are granted by the Church ; but the principal of these 
will be found set forth in the ordinary prayer-books, or will be 
announced from the altar from time to time when occasion offers. 

And now to conclude ; sinners as we are, and therefore debtors 
to divine justice, let us have recourse to this treasure, let us apply 
to this heavenly source of help and comfort, let us be always on the 
watch to gain Indulgences, by the faithful performance of the con- 
ditions laid down by the Church, the custodian of God’s treasury. 

How good is God; how sweet His contrivances! He pursues 
sin with perfect hatred ; He enacts the last farthing, the full satis- 
faction of the debt arising fromsin. He does so of necessity—He could 
not be God were it otherwise ; but as for the poor sinner, the bountiful 
Lord loves him still, and on the single condition of a slight vengeance 
He facilitates his acquittal and puts in his hand the price of his ransom 
—Mercy and truth have met each other ; justice and peace have kissed. 


1 Ps, Ixxxiv. II. 
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CThirtp-fith Instruction on the Sacraments 


FREQUENT CONFESSION 


From all that has been said in previous instructions it will be clear 
what and how precious are the effects of the sacrament of Penance. 
It confers sanctifying grace ; it remits all mortal sins, and even all 
venial sins that are confessed with true sorrow ; it changes the eternal 
punishment due to sin into a temporal punishment which is also 
remitted in a greater or less degree according to the character of the 
penitent’s dispositions ; it restores the merits of the good works that 
were performed before the commission of mortal sin ; it affords oppor- 
tune helps to the soul to enable it to avoid falling into sin again ; 
and finally it bestows peace and tranquillity of conscience. 

This being so, the utility and advisability of frequent confession 
follow as a matter of course. Yet only too often do we find that 
while many are regular in attending Mass, visiting the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and practising other works of piety, they are far from displaying 
the same zeal or regularity in approaching the sacred tribunal of 
Penance ; and hence I am compelled to devote a special instruction 
to the importance and advantages of frequent confession. In order 
to succeed the better, I shall, first of all, point out the sad effects 
of remaining away from confession, and after that I shall dwell on the 
salutary effects of a good frequent confession. 

1. The first effect of remaining away for a long time from 
confession is to increase the danger of making a sacrilegious confes- 
sion when the sinner does at length approach the sacred tribunal— 
the longer confession is deferred the greater will be the difficulty 
in making it properly. 

Thus, there is greater difficulty in the matter of examination 
of conscience—an examination which must be very accurate, and 
which must extend not only to the bad deeds that may have been 
committed, and which are easily recognized, but also to sins in word, 
thought, omission, and affection. Now it is quite clear that the longer 
the interval, the greater will be the difficulty in remembering all that 
—nay, it will come to this, that it will be almost impossible to know 
where to begin the search for the countless deeds, and words, and 
thoughts, and omissions contrary to the law of God. 
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You may say that the Lord does not bind you to confess abso- 
lutely all the sins you have committed, but those only which you are 
able to call to mind after a careful examination. Quite true ; but the 
point is: do you make this examination with a care and diligence 
proportionate to the long interval that has elapsed, and to the number 
and nature of your sins? As an examination such as this is a matter 
of no light difficulty, so it usually happens that it is superficial and 
insufficient—an insufficiency which as a rule involves the absence of 
the integrity requisite to the proper accusation of sins, aud renders 
the confession imperfect, confused, and unmethodical. 

Greater also will be the difficulty in the matter of contrition 
—the longer sin dwells in the soul the more does the feeling of sorrow 
and detestation become dimmed. As a result of keeping your con- 
science loaded with sin, and of being familiarized with it, you find 
greater difficulty in detesting it ; you no longer regard it as the abomi- 
nation it really is, and your attitude towards it resembles that of 
children who at first sight of a dog run away in fear and terror, but 
becoming habituated to see him everyday before their eyes, lose all 
sense of fear, and even go so far ere long as to caress him and embrace 
him, and show their delight in him in a thousand ways. 

What has been said of contrition applies equally to the purpose 
of amendment, which grows more difficult from day to day for those 
who preserve sin in their hearts for a long time, and who consequently 
become more inclined to sin and habituated to sin, and who daily 
become more and more its slaves—all of which is directly contrary to 
the generous resolution of sinning no more that is requisite to obtain 
pardon. 

It may, then, very easily come to pass that, after having by so 
long a delay contracted a close affection and alliance with sin, you 
might come to regard it lightly even on those rare occasions on 
which you venture to approach the tribunal of Penance. And this is 
actually what does happen in the case of many and many a sinner— 
they approach the sacrament with a frozen heart, with indifferent 
contrition, with lukewarm purpose of amendment, with an utter dis- 
taste for all remedies, and hence with little or none of the dispositions 
requisite for the proper reception of the sacrament. I appeal to the 
experience, to the intimate conviction, of those who are in this condi- 
tion. Is it not true that at the moment in which you approach the 
sacred tribunal you find within yourselves a certain element of cold- 
ness and indifference, and almost a secret disinclination to receive 
the sacrament properly ? Alas! it is only too true. 

To the difficulties just mentioned should be added another which 
concerns the confessor, or which arises in consequence of the inoppor- 
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tune moment selected by such penitents for their confessions. As 
they are unwilling to be known as they really are, and as they cannot 
bear to have their consciences exposed too clearly to view, they usually 
make it a point to go to confession when there is a great crowd in the 
midst of which they take their place. But what happens ? The con- 
fessor, because of the number around him;cannot spend much time in 
putting questions, nor in suggesting those reflections that a case such 
as this would under ordinary circumstances demand. Hence all is 
over in a few seconds ; but while the confessor cannot, in view of the 
crowd that surround his confessional, do all that the state of your 
case would demand, is it not true that this very fact may contribute 
to your receiving the sacrament with less fruit or with no fruit at all ? 

Everything, then, goes to show that the longer confession 1s 
deferred the more difficult it becomes ; and the more it is postponed 
the stronger grows the inclination to postpone it. Just like a debtor 
who is able to pay his debt, but who does not do so—the longer he 
defers paying, the more does his will to pay diminish ; in the same way 
the longer one puts off confession the more does the will to confess 
diminish. The day or the occasion marked out for confession comes 
and goes, and the confession is not made—the slightest obstacle that 
presents itself is seized on as an excuse to put it off still further. It 
is always thus in case of those things which people feel bound to do, 
but which they do unwillingly. And why unwillingly ? Because the 
longer they procrastinate the greater the difficulties to be encountered. 

2. But let us suppose that as a result of putting off confession 
no danger is likely to arise of making it badly, yet at the very least 
the penitent’s conversion is always less durable, and hence the second 
evil effect arising from confession long delayed is the danger of 
relapsing again into sin. 

This danger arises from the evil habits what are contracted and 
nourished by remaining aloof from the sacrament of Penance. And 
in fact what care and trouble are not required to regain and pursue 
the right path after an unregulated and licentious life! During the 
long interval between one confession and another your soul is like a 
neglected field that is covered with weeds and briars and thorns—it 
becomes covered over with the innumerable sins that Spring up, and 
grow and take deep root. To pluck up all these weeds and to renounce 
the sins that have so long made their home within your soul, you 
require more than ordinary care and attention—a care and attention 
which you either are not willing to spend, or even if you are, you 
tire ere long and finally abandon. This is the explanation of the 
relapses that follow so closely on confession—this accounts for the 
return to sin often witnessed ithe self-same day. 
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Such is the result of that foolish and senseless maxim that it is 
just as easy to confess several sins as it is to confess one sin, and 
consequently that it is just as well to multiply sins as much as one 
pleases. Fools! do you not know, as I have already explained, that 
while confession does indeed cancel sin, it does not destroy its conse- 
quences ? It does not destroy the bad habit that enfeebles the soul 
and renders it ready to fall back into sin unless the greatest care is 
taken to avoid such a calamity. And as very few care to face those 
things that are difficult, so amongst those who go to confession rarely 
there are few who derive lasting fruits from the sacrament. And 
this is all the more true when it is borne in mind that with the lapse 
of time sorrow diminishes, good resolutions vanish, the consciousness 
of the presence of grace becomes dim and vague, and everything 
conspires to destroy the fruits and effects of the sacrament. 

Is it not, then, a great evil that in confessing rarely, you expose 
yourself to the danger of making a bad confession, or at least of 
losing the fruits of your confession ? 

Far different are the effects of frequent confession; nor need 
I spend much time in proving this to you. 

By frequent examination of conscience you come to have a better 
and more permanent knowledge of the state of your soul, of its 
imperfections, and failings ; and you do not need much time or trouble 
to be able to declare your sins accurately. Contrition that is 
frequently renewed remains keener in the heart and resolutions 
frequently repeated become more deeply impressed on the soul. 

Besides, you have in frequent confession a powerful restraint 
against sin—the bare thought of having to present oneself very soon 
before the sacred tribunal is enough to keep you in the right path. 
You have also a powerful motive and help to practise virtue in those 
instructions and advice which the confessor suggests according to your 
needs. Above all, you have great helps towards perseverance, in 
those special graces conferred by the sacrament to afford strength and 
constancy to the soul. This point deserves special attention. 

Every sacrament, as will be remembered, along with sanctifying 
grace confers on the soul a second race called sacramental graces, 
that is to say, a right to certain powerful helps destined to enable us 
to attain the particular object for which each sacrament was insti- 
tuted. This being borne in mind it will be clear that as the object 
of the sacrament of Penance is the destruction of sin,it follows that 
besides cancelling past sins it infuses a vigour all its own as a remedy 
and preservative against sinning again. Not that it renders us 
impeccable all at once, but it helps us to become so, just like a 
medicine which when taken once gives relief, but which must be 
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repeated to produce permanent results. This happy result is ob- 
tained by means of certain defensive and strengthening graces which 
God gives us to combat sin, conquer temptations, and bear us up 
against our own weakness. ‘“‘ Penance,” says St. Thomas, “‘ not only 
destroys past sins but preserves us from future sins.” 

Hence a sinner who has made a good confession may, without 
any presumption, expect from God not only the graces that are common 
and general, but also those graces that have as their special object 
the preservation of the friendship of God. It was our Lord’s will to 
attach these graces to the sacrament of Penance, and you need not 
hope to find them elsewhere. If, then, you desire to obtain them 
you must have recourse to the source in which God has placed them : 
You shall draw waters with joy out of the Saviour’s fountains." 

From this principle, three conclusions may be drawn: The first 
is, that the more frequent is confession the greater will be the influence 
of the graces and helps that are connected with it ; just as, for an 
opposite reason, the rarer it is the less will be one’s participation in 
these same graces and helps. 

The second is, that to approach the tribunal of Penance you 
should not think of waiting till your soul is stained with mortal sin. 
Your conscience may indeed find no grave sin to reproach you with ; 
but nevertheless you are liable to fall and you need to be strengthened 
against the natural downward tendency of our human nature. And 
who is not conscious of the fact that in the ordinary course of life 
there are days and times and moments of more than usual weakness 
and temptation ? Oh! how many sins would be avoided if instead 
of allowing themselves to become utterly weak and debilitated, people 
would only have timely recourse to the remedy held out to them by 
Jesus Christ! In one word, if in the matter of bodily health you do 
not always await illness before having recourse to medicine, but 
prudently take it sometimes as a preventative, why should you not 
do likewise to promote the health of your soul ? 

The third is that frequent confession is necessary to all—to sinners 
to enable them to become virtuous ; to the good to preserve them from 
becoming bad, and to help the. to persevere and become better and 
better. Neither perfect conversion of heart nor perseverance in good 
depends on ourselves and our own resources, but on the grace of 
God ; and the ordinary channel of these graces is precisely the 
sacrament of Penance. 

You see, then, how important it is to frequent the sacrament of 
Penance, and how grossly they are deceived who look on its frequen- 
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tation as a mere popular devotion fit only for females who are anxious 
to pass as devotees. The frequentation of the sacrament of Penance 
is as important as salvation itself; and salvation is an affair that 
concerns each and all without any exception whatever. 

Do not, therefore, be deceived by certain statements that spring 
from the lips of some who may indeed be good and brave, according 
to the estimation of the world, but who when all is said and done 
are far from having a truly Christian spirit. ‘‘ What is the good of 
confessing so often ?”’ they ask ; ‘‘ the sacraments should be respected 
—they should not be treated so familiarly—to do so is to run the risk 
of sacrilege. These devotees who continually haunt the confessional 
are no better than others, if they are not actually worse.” 

Now, this is downright folly and stupidity. What is the good 
of confessing so often ? Why, I ask in return, do you wash yourself 
so frequently ? Is it not to keep yourself clean from every stain ? 
Now, if you have frequent recourse to water, and justly so, in order 
to preserve cleanliness of body, why criticise a similar practice to 
preserve cleanliness of soul, which is of far more importance ? 

We must of course use the sacraments with respect ; but this 
respect does not consist in remaining away from them, but rather 
in approaching them with the requisite dispositions. True respect 
for a sacrament is always accompanied by the desire to receive it 
and by the efforts that are necessary to receive it properly. It is 
not the respect that keeps many away from the frequentation of the 
sacraments—it is simply their attachment to a life of sin that does so. 
They are well aware that the frequentation of the sacraments cannot 
stand side by side with the life they lead—with its vicious habits, 
with forbidden pleasures, with bad occasions of every kind; and hence 
they abandon the sacraments in order to avoid having to abandon 
sin. Is this respect ? or is it not rather a love of sin that will not 
be renounced ? 

In the same way is not the fear that is alleged of committing 
sacrileges only a mere pretence ? Why speak of sacrileges at all in 
this connexion ? We never commit a sacrilege as long as we fear to 
commit it, as long as we are unwilling to commit it, and as long as 
we do our best to avoid committing it. 

But is it true that those who do frequent the sacraments are no 
better than other people ? Certainly not; the statement is a mani- 
fest falsehood. Experience makes it clear and evident to us, that 
they are as a rule the most prudent, the most chaste, and the most 
reliable persons we know. Doubtless they are not exempt from the 
failings and imperfections that are the sad inheritance of our nature, 
and from which we can never be entirely free as long as we are in 
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this mortal body ; but their failings are often enormously exaggerated 
by the world, which makes it its business to magnify them so as to 
justify its own want of devotion, by ridiculing and belittling the 
devotion of others. In any event their imperfections are not for a 
moment to be compared to the vices, and crimes, and abominations 
of every kind that are witnessed in those who remain away from the 
sacraments. The reason is clear-—he who frequents the sacraments 
if he is not a perfect hypocrite, finds therein a powerful influence 
for good, or at least a powerful restraint against becoming bad ; 
while he who remains aloof has no restraining force, and goes on from 
crime to crime till he finishes up with the utmost excesses. 

I must not, however, be taken to deny the possibility of abuses 
on the part of those who frequent the sacraments out of habit or 
custom ; but it would be utterly false to conclude therefrom that it 
is better to remain away. No number of abuses can remove the value, 
the excellence, and the advantages of confession. Let us, then, 
destroy the abuse which is our own work alone ; but let us retain the 
frequent practice of confession which is holy and salutary for all, 
Common experience proves this—if a pious and God-fearing person 
is surprised by a sudden death, you at once say: ‘‘ The Lord found 
him well prepared, because he was accustomed to frequent the sacra- 
ments ;”’ but if the person thus cut off is one who has been away a 
long time from confession, you shrug your shoulders, and say, if not 
with the lips, at least in your heart: “‘ How sad! what a wretched 
end!” 

Now, what are we to conclude from all this? If we value our 
salvation, let us have frequent recourse to the saving waters of 
Penance, and we shall find therein a sure remedy against our past 
sins, and a powerful antidote against all sins for the future. 

Above all, never put off confession when you find yourself in 
mortal sin—great are the misfortunes to which you would expose 
yourself by so doing. The loss of the many good works you may do 
while in that miserable state, the danger of being surprised by a 
sudden death, the evil habit which you thus contract and which 
renders your conversion more difficult and less lasting—all these 
considerations should determine you never to remain in that state, 
but to escape it as soon as you can, according to the oft-repeated 
warning of the Holy Ghost: Delay not to be converted to the Lord. 

It is not precisely the commission of the sin itself that causes 
the loss of souls—it is rather the continuance in sin that usually 
ends in abusing the sacrament and rendering it useless. 


1 Eccles v. 8. 
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If, after having stained your soul with mortal sin, you go at once 
to cleanse it by means of a good confession, you will secure your 
eternal salvation, and sin will not be able to spread its roots deeply ; 
not yet blind and hard of heart, but still tender and sensible to the 
impressions of grace you will approach the sacrament worthily. 
Promptitude, then, in recovering after a grave fall should be your first 
duty, your most anxious thought. 

But if a good confession suffices to restore us to a state of grace, 
it is not enough to confirm us in the grace we have received unless 
we are careful to make it frequently. For though the sacrament 
gives the penitent many helps against falling again, yet it confers 
these gifts according to a certain measure, just like food which supplies 
strength and vigour, but only for a certain limited period. To heal 
Naaman of his leprosy, the Prophet Eliseus directed him to bathe in 
the river Jordan, not one time alone, but seven times. This should 
be a lesson for us to cleanse ourselves over and over again in the 
waters of Penance if we wish to be completely purified from the 
leprosy of our sins. 

Finally, let us reflect that it is a well-made confession that must 
decide our eternal lot in the hour of death ; now a good confession 
at the hour of death is the fruit of frequent confession during life. 
Let us not flatter ourselves that we shall be able at that moment 
properly to accomplish that which we have done but rarely, and 
consequently imperfectly, during life. 
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Chirty-sirth Instruction on the Sacraments 


GENERAL CONFESSION 


BEFORE concluding the instructions on the sacrament of Penance, I 
must not omit to dwell at some length on the subject of general 
confession. 

Priests who are accustomed to hearing confessions have often an 
opportunity of noting a curious contradiction. Some penitents are 
ready at all times to make their confessions over again without any 
reason whatever ; while, on the contrary, others, and precisely those 
who stand in greatest need of making a general confession, will not 
dream of doing so. I now purpose to lay before you a few observations 
to enable you to know how to decide, each one in his own case. 

On the subject of those confessions which are called general, 
because they embrace either our whole life, or a great part of it, 
three broad principles may be laid down. For some, these confes- 
sions are useless, if not injurious; for others, they are absolutely 
necessary ; and for others while not precisely necessary they are 
extremely useful, and should not be neglected. Bearing these three 
classes of persons in mind, I will now point out the advantages of a 
general confession, as well as dispel the difficulties that sometimes 
prevent people from making it. é 

I have said, in the first place, that general confession is sometimes 
useless. Now, to whom? To those who have already made one, 
and who have done so to the best of their ability, and who have no 
solid reasons for repeating it. 

The reasons such persons usually bring forward for making a 
general confession are two—they fear they have not explained their 
sins sufficiently in their previous confessions, or they fear they did 
not have sufficient contrition. Now, as far as the first reason is 
concerned you should never forget that you are never bound to repeat 
your confessions as long as you have devoted reasonable care and 
attention to the making of them. If you do happen to discover that 
you had forgotten some sin in your previous confessions, it is quite 
enough to mention that fact in your next confession without in any 
way attempting a general confession 

With regard to contrition you should bear in mind that a merely 
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negative doubt—that is to say, the simple want of absolute and 
evident certainty—is no sufficient reason to inspire distrust of your 
previous confessions. God has so ordained that no one can be abso- 
lutely and perfectly certain he has had contrition and has obtained 
grace, in order that we may always remain in fear and humility ; 
but it is enough for us to be able to form a prudent judgment that 
we have made our confessions sincerely—and of this sincerity we 
have an excellent proof in the hatred we bear to sin, and in our 
persevering in the state of grace. 

For the rest, do not imagine that you are going to dispel all your 
doubts by frequent general confessions—you simply increase and 
multiply them. Like certain sores, the more you irritate them the 
more troublesome do they become—the more you disturb and irritate 
your conscience by repeating your confessions the more troubled and 
uneasy will you become ; for the same uncertainty will always remain 
and the same fear that you have not made a good confession, that 
you have not told all your sins, that you had not the requisite 
dispositions. 

All that I can advise, and all that you can do, is to trust con- 
fidently to God’s mercy for the past, and to have undoubting hope in 
His goodness, not striving to surpass the limits He in His wisdom has 
fixed, nor expecting a certainty and evidence that He has not willed 
to grant us. The sins of the past should indeed be a source of con- 
tinued regret, but not a continual subject of endless and tormenting 
examinations and discussions. All the more will this be the case 
when your confessor advises you not to be afraid and to think no 
more of the past—follow his advice, obey him blindly, and do not 
be obstinate in having your own way. Your obedience will free you 
from all sin in the sight of God, while disobedience and obstinacy 
are always culpable. 

This, however, may not be your case; nor indeed is it the case 
to any great extent. In the majority of cases, general confession is 
either absolutely necessary, or at least highly advantageous. 

First of all, it is necessary to those who are certain of having 
made bad confessions, or at least who have good grounds for doubt. 
And bear in mind that when I say bad confessions I do not mean 
those confessions only in which a sin has been wilfully concealed as 
some penitents imagine, who when advised by their confessor to make 
their confession over again usually reply that it is useless and unneces- 
sary because they do not remember having concealed any sin—as 
if confession can be bad in this way only! It must not be forgotten 
that many things are necessary for a good confession, and conse- 
quently that confession can be bad for many reasons besides that of 
having concealed or disguised a sin during confession. 
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(a) They can be bad in consequence of defective examination 
of conscience—an examination which was hurried, superficial, con- 
fused ; which was confined to getting together a general list of the 
more serious sins, neglecting altogether a crowd of other sins which 
though less grave in appearance, are yet not less in reality. And 
how many there are who fail in this respect! That a person who 
confesses frequently and leads a regular life need not make a long 
examination of conscience is easily understood ; but it is incompre- 
hensible how men who remain for a long time away from confession 


and who lead a life of sin can venture to run over their examination 
as hurriedly as is often done. 


(b) They can be bad in consequence of want of sincerity—a 
fault that is committed not only by wilfully concealing a sin through 
malice, but also in several other ways, such, for instance, as by 
neglecting certain doubts and feelings of remorse which are by no 
means negligible but which are never mentioned ; by telling one’s 
sins in an obscure or unintelligible fashion so that the priest does not 
see them in their true light; by using vague and general expressions 
conveying no definite information and suppressing the more important 
circurnstances attending the sin. How many bad confessions may 
not be found in this class! 

(c) Above all, they can be bad in consequence of defective con- 
trition and purpose of amendment. Confession is not a mere matter 
of the lips and of words as those pretend who imagine they have 
made a good confession when they have declared all their sins. The 
accusation is indeed necessary, but it is the least essential part of the 
sacrament—the part most necessary to render the sacrament valid 
is contrition along with the firm purpose of sinning no more, and if 
this condition is wanting the confession will be null. There are many 
signs by which to distinguish defective contrition, all of which, as I 
explained on a former occasion, are incompatible with sincere sorrow 
and purpose of amendment. 

You see, then, the various defects that may render your con_ 
fessions null and void ; and whoever is conscious of having fallen into 
one of these defects may be certain that he has not made a good 
confession, and consequently, if he wishes to save his soul, he is strictly 
bound to repair his past confessions by a good confession. 

“Oh, I will do so later on, when I have time; meanwhile give 
me absolution for the present, I beg of you.”’ Impossible—that 
would simply mean adding a new sacrilege to the others you have 
already committed. I can indeed allow you to defer a general con- 
fession as long as it is only a case of counsel and prudence ; but when 
it is seen to be necessary, that is quite another matter—you must begin 
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with the general confession itself, and while making it, act precisely 
as if you had never once confessed during all the period in question. 
There is only one difference, and it is that your confessions have only 
Tendered your condition worse, because they were nothing more or 
less than a series of profanations and sacrileges which you must accuse 
yourself of along with your other sins. 

Do not imagine it is enough to reply that you are in good faith 
concerning the sacraments already received, and that you do not wish 
to trouble or disturb your conscience. Good faith does not consist 
in closing one’s eyes to the light and proceeding at haphazard without 
taking the least trouble to enquire into the validity of your confessions, 
even when there is a strong presumption to the contrary ; but it does 
and must consist in a well-founded hope of having done all that could 
and ought to be done. To be troubled and anxious without reason 
or foundation is a sign of a scrupulous conscience ; but to despise 
reasonable doubts and feelings of remorse as if they were vain and 
empty scruples is the sign of a loose and careless conscience. 

Finally, general confession, though not precisely necessary, is 
often highly useful and not to be neglected. 

1. First of all, it is advantageous to those who have never made 
one. Even supposing you are in good faith regarding the validity 
of your confessions and that you have no reasonable grounds for doubt 
on the point, it is nevertheless highly useful not to lose sight of the 
past, but occasionally to make a general review of your whole life. 
In ordinary commercial life prudence suggests a similar practice— 
notwithstanding the special individual accounts they make each day, 
business men are compelled occasionally to make a general inventory 
of their affairs in order to see how they stand. Now, should not this 
practice be much more carefully observed in the matter of our 
spiritual interests, and should we not pass in review the general state 
of our consciences in order to repair as far as possible the negligence 
and defects that may have crept into our ordinary confessions ? If 
for no other reason, a general confession will be useful to repair the 
mistakes that may have been made during our tender years. We 
know that childhood often has enough malice to sin mortally without 
having enough good sense to repent and confess properly. 

2. In the second place general confession is useful to those who 
are about to enter on a new state of life, such, for instance, as the 
state of matrimony or the ecclesiastical state, so as to remove all the 
obstacles that may stand in the way of the graces requisite for the 
proper discharge of the obligations they are about to contract. If 
this advice were only followed, there would not be so many scandals 
to deplore in the various walks of life. 
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3. General confession, finally, is useful in the case of those who 
have long led, if not a bad, at least a tepid careless life, and who 
consequently have derived little or no fruit from the sacraments 
received during that period of languor and indifference. A general 
confession will serve to stir them up and renew them in Christian 
fervour. 

How often does it not happen that penitents who commence a 
general confession merely out of devotion or prudence discover before 
it is finished that it was instead a matter of necessity for the un- 
veiling of very substantial defects in their past confessions ? Just as 
on visiting a building, it seems to us at first sight to be solid and 
secure, but on examining its various parts attentively we sometimes 
find it full of flaws, either in the foundation, or in the walls, or in the 
roof, if not altogether unsafe and threatening to fall to the ground. 
Penitents are sometimes too ready to reject general confession on the 
excuse that they have no need of it ; but let them only examine them- 
selves carefully and they will find many things come to light which 
had hitherto lain hidden in darkness. 

And now, which are the advantages of general confession ? 
Masters of the spiritual life point out three :— 

1. The first is that it inspires us with greater confusion on account 
of our past sins, and with a livelier and more intense sorrow for them. 
In our ordinary confessions we only consider the sins we have com- 
mitted within a short space of time, and as a rule they do not strike 
us as very serious ; but in a general confession we see all the sins we 
have ever committed, we see them such as they are in their united 
number, and we see how we have multiplied them with increase of 
years. At sight of this frightful multitude of sins, the heart becomes 
more easily moved and penetrated by repentance as was the good 
and pious King Ezechias at the contemplation of his whole past life. 
I will recount to Thee all my years in the bitterness of my soul... How 
much more should not like sentiments fill the hearts of those who are 
far from having the piety of the good king! The dreadful forget- 
fulness of our last end, the enormous abuse of God’s gifts and graces, 
the patience and long suffering He has manifested towards us— 
these and similar thoughts that arise on the occasion of a general 
confession cannot but make a deep impression, and cannot fail to 
move the heart of the penitent if he has not lost the faith completely. 

2. The second effect of general confession is that it produces that 
peace, calm, and tranquillity which are unattainable as long as we are 
filled with noticeable feelings of remorse, uneasiness, and perplexity 


2 18) XXxvili. 15, 
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concerning the tepid, or, worse still, evil character of our previous 
lives. “I have confessed over and over again, but where is the result ? 
Over and over again I have resolved to correct such and such a fault, 
and yet I did not amend. And my contrition, my purpose of amend- 
mend—were they genuine ? Who can tell me? If I came to die in 
such a condition, I hardly think my death could be calm and peace- 
ful.” Such are the thoughts, such the feelings of agitation and remorse 
that from time to time knock at the door of our hearts. Now a 
good general confession delivers us from all these fears and anxieties 
and along with the grace of God bestows peace and serenity of soul. 

3. The third effect of general confession is that it strengthens us 
and gives us the helps necessary to persevere. We do not willingly 
lose the fruits of a work that has cost us no little trouble to accom- 
plish ; and having by means of a good general confession recovered 
peace of conscience, we consequently feel pledged to preserve it, 
while our very peace of conscience helps us to march steadily along 
the new route we have marked out for ourselves. Just like one who 
has put on a new dress takes every precaution to avoid staining it ; so 
a soul clothed with sanctifying grace by means of a general con- 
fession stands on guard against every new stain that may be made by 
sin. It would be impossible to count the number of those who have 
succeeded by this means in perfectly reforming their lives, and in 
delivering themselves from the vices and bad habits which had 
hitherto seemed incurable and irresistible. And in practice it will 
be found that he who desires to abandon sin and pursue virtue hardly 
ever succeeds in doing so satisfactorily unless he commences with a 
general confession. This is why the masters of the spiritual life 
praise and recommend this practice so warmly. St. Vincent de Paul 
was its zealous propagator, while St. Francis de Sales lays it down 
as the foundation of a genuine conversion for all those who sincerely 
desire to dedicate themselves to God. 

But in order to derive all those advantages from general con- 
fession it must be carefully made. Especially in the case of those 
to whom it is necessary if they do not wish to lose their time and 
trouble, weary their confessor, and succeed only in becoming worse off 
than before, that is to say, putting themselves in a condition of false 
and dangerous security, they should devote all the application they 
are capable of to their confession, and spare no pains to ensure the 
results they hope for. 

Experience clearly proves that general confessions if made hur- 
riedly and without due preparation are injurious rather than useful ; 
and why ? Because people often rely much on a general confession 
without having anything like sufficient grounds for their confidence. 

VOL. Il. . 2G 
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On the pretext that they have made such a confession they bury the 
past in complete oblivion ; but what confidence can be placed in that 
confession if the manner in which it has been made affords good 
grounds for being in doubt about it just as much as about the previous 
ordinary confessions ? It is, then, of the utmost importance to make 
it carefully so that there may remain no room whatever for anxiety 
or reasonable doubt. Thus it is that you will derive the fruits already 
indicated. 

I must not, however, allow you to be cast down and terrified by 
the difficulties and trouble attendant on a general confession. Many 
tremble at the very name, and imagine that it is so difficult as to be 
almost impossible, and hence, they are never able to bring them- 
selves to attempt it. Such a notion is nothing else than a mere empty 
phantom. 

In the first place the difficulties that are feared cannot concern 
contrition and purpose of amendment, since these are precisely 
the same in a general confession as in all other confessions— 
nay, they are much more easily excited in a general confession which, 
as already observed, directs your dismayed and sorrowing considera- 
tion to the whole sum total of the faults you have committed 
throughout the whole course of your life. The only difficulty, then, 
that can arise, concerns the examination and discovery of the sins 
that should be made known—the sins of many and various kinds, 
committed in different circumstances and at different periods of life. 
How, you may ask, how unravel this tangled mass ? how throw light 
on this infinite multitude of faults ? 

You should, first of all, remember that you are not bound to do 
more than you are able to do ; and hence should you, through no fault 
of your own, forget some sin or sins, this fault will by no means hinder 
your reconciliation with God. 

You should further remember that when you put yourself in the 
hands of a capable confessor he will render your task much easier by 
the questions he will put to you. Although you should not rely on 
this fact to neglect due self-examination, yet after you have done all 
you can the help given by the confessor to supply possible defects 
can be and is of great service in enabling penitents to discover any 
faults they may not have been able to call to mind of themselves. 

Remember, finally, that if God does not demand absolute 
accuracy not even in ordinary confessions, much less does He demand 
it is a general confession. Hence a capable confessor will not trouble 
you uselessly by attempting to obtain an absolute, exact and minute 
exposition of your sins. His purpose is to obtain an outline, a picture, 
of your life, and this he can accomplish sufficiently in few words. 
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Many things you will make known of yourself, and many others which 
you do not directly refer to are easily understood by one who knows 
the nature of the human heart, and the consequences that are in- 
separable from certain habits, customs, and passions. 

From these observations it should be clear that general con- 
fession is a task easily within the capacity of everyone, no matter how 
long the period over which it extends. Away, then, with all those 
difficulties which the demon rises up before your mind to prevent you 
from taking this step. 

If general confession is necessary in your case the longer you 
defer it the more difficult it becomes. The traveller who in the course 
of his journey has to cross a torrent and finding the ford too difficult 
says to himself: “I will cross lower down,” only discovers that the 
flood has increased to such an extent that it is hopeless to think of 
being able to cross. Thus will it be with you if you go on deferring 
the task from day to day—the confusion of your conscience will in- 
crease to such an extent that you will be at a loss to know where or 
how to begin. 

If, however, it is not necessary, but only useful, you should not 
on that account omit it because of the difficulties you may experience ; 
you should, on the contrary, reflect that these difficulties will be more 
than counterbalanced by the consolations you will derive during your 
whole future life, and especially at the hour of death. Oh! how your 
heart will be soothed in that great moment by the reflection that 
you have settled in good time all that ever troubled your conscience ! 
What a consolation it will be to be able to say: I have put all things 
in ordey—it is not long since with the assistance of my confessor I 
repaired all that stood in need of repair! Compare these sweet and 
consoling sentiments with the distracting thoughts that come to trouble 
one who, on the brink of eternity, sees his life stained by many and 
serious sins without finding a single source of comfort, not even in the 
remembrance of the confessions he has made—confessions which only 
form a new source of anguish and distress. 

All who have a true sense of religion would desire to make a 
general confession in that great hour ; but is it always possible to do 
so then ? and even if it were, it is not more difficult and less meri- 
torious ? If, then, from all that has been said you find that a general 
confession will be useful to you, and much more if you find that it 
is necessary, do not delay setting about it—make it now while you 
have leisure, while you can do it with care and attention, with less 
difficulty, with greater merit and with more abundant fruit. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION 
Tue Roman CaTecuism (PART II) 


In all thy works remember thy last end and thou 
lt ae Ree shalt never sin.1 In these words of Holy Writ 
quently dwelt the pastor is tacitly recommended to neglect 
ee no opportunity that may present itself for 
exhorting his flock to meditate frequently on death. Now 
the sacrament of Extreme Unction being, as it is, inseparably 
associated with the thought of the end of life, should, as is 
clear, be often spoken of—not only because it is right and 
proper to unfold and explain the mysteries of salvation; 
but also because by the frequent refiection that all men must 
one day die, the faithful will be led to control their depraved 
passions, with the result that they will be less troubled and 
afraid in the hour of death, and will even return thanks to 
God for having opened not only the way to true life in the 
sacrament of Baptism, but also for having instituted the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction and thus afforded us a readier path 
to heaven on our departure from this life on earth. 


I.—NAME, NATURE AND INSTITUTION OF EXTREME UNCTION 


To observe almost the same order as has been 

aerae ceed Ee followed in the explanation of the other sacra- 
because the Ments, it should be pointed out, first of all, 
last to be ad- that this sacrament is called Extreme Unction 
ministered. : 
because of all the sacred unctions prescribed 

to His Church by our Lord and Saviour this is the last 
administered. Hence our Fathers in the faith have called it 
the sacrament of the Anointing of the Sick, and the sacra- 
ment of the Departing—expressions highly calculated to turn 
the minds of the faithful to the thought of their last moments. 


1 Ecclus. vii. 40. 
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It is of the highest importance to show that 
i Skene pa Extreme Unction is a true sacrament; now 
sacrament. this can be made very clear by weighing the 
words in which St. James the Apostle pro- 
mulgated the law regarding this sacrament: Is any man 
sick among you? Let him bring in the priests of the Church, 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with otl in the name 
of the Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, 
and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he be in sins, they shall 
be forgiven him In declaring that sins are remitted by this 
anointing, the Apostle thereby indicates the efficacy and nature 
of a sacrament. 

And that this has been the unbroken teaching of the 
Catholic Church with regard to Extreme Unction is shown 
by the witness of many Councils; while the Council of Trent 
decreed this so formally as to pronounce anathema against those 
who should presume to teach or think otherwise. Innocent I. 
also earnestly recommends this sacrament to the faithful. 


Wei onan dec The pastor, therefore, will unhesitatingly teach 
are several that Extreme Unction is a true sacrament ; and 
unctions they that it is not several sacraments but one, even 
constitute but Rae : 2 
one sacra- though administered with many unctions, each 
Dae of which is accompanied by special prayers 

and a particular form of its own. It is one, however, not in 

this sense that the parts composing it cannot be divided, but 
because each of these parts contributes to its perfection, as is 
the case with every cbject composed of several parts. Just 
as a house is composed of many and various parts, yet derives 
its perfection from unity of plan; so in like manner the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, although composed of several parts 
and words, yet is but one sign and has the efficacy of that one 


thing alone which it signifies. 


The pastor will also explain the parts of this 
5.—The matter of sacrament, that is to say, its matter and form, 
Extreme Unc- hich, however, have not been neglected by 
St. James, and in each of which special and 

peculiar mysteries may be observed. 

Its element or matter as the Councils, especially that of 
Trent, have declared is oil consecrated by the bishop—not any 
kind of oil at all that is extracted from fatty or greasy sub- 
stances, but olive oil and no other. Now this matter signifies 


1 James v. 14, 15. 
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perfectly the effect produced in the soul by virtue of Extreme 
Unction ; for just as oil is highly efficacious in soothing bodily 
pain, so does the virtue of this sacrament lessen pain and 
sadness of soul. 

Oil also restores health, gives gladness, and feeds light ; 
while it is also very efficacious in renewing the powers of a 
body cast down by fatigue. Now all these signify the effect 
produced by the power of God in the invalid through the 
administration of Extreme Unction. Let this suffice as 
regards the matter of the sacrament. 


The form of Extreme Unction is the word and 
6.—The form of solemn prayer pronounced by the priest at each 
cea Une- of the unctions: “ Through this Holy Unction 
may God pardon thee all the evil thou hast 

done by the ill use of sight, smell, or touch.” 

And that this is the true and proper form of this sacra- 
ment is signified by the Apostle St. James when he says: Lez 
them pray over him, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man.1 
Hence we see that the form is to be pronounced in the 
manner of a prayer. The Apostle did not determine the par- 
ticular words in which that prayer was to be couched; but 
this has been handed down to us by the faithful and constant 
tradition of the Fathers, so that all the various Churches retain 
the same form as is used by the mother and mistress of them 
all—the Holy Roman Church. Some of them do indeed change 
certain words; for instance, instead of May God pardon thee, 
they say, May He remit to thee, or May He spare thee, and some- 
times May He remedy all the evil’ thou hast committed ; yet as 
there is no alteration in the sense, the same form, it is clear, 
is religiously observed by all. 


7.—Why thefform Noone should be surprised that while in the other 
of Extreme sacraments the form cither absolutely signifies 
nection is : . 
couched as a What it effects, as when we say I baptize thee, 
prayer. and I sign thee with the sign of the Cross; or 
is pronounced by way of command as is done in the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament of Orders, when the form is Recetve 
the power, the form of Extreme Unction is the only one 
expressed after the manner of a prayer. Wisely and properly 
has it been so constituted. For besides the spiritual grace 
which this sacrament bestows, it also aims at restoring health 


to the sick ; yet as it does not always happen that the sick 


1 James v. 15. 
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recover from their illness, the form is composed after the manner 
of a prayer asking of the goodness of God an effect which the 
virtue of the sacrament does not always and at all times 
produce. 

Special ceremonies are used in the administration of this 
sacrament also ; but they are, for the most part, prayers which 
the priest recites to beseech health for the sick. There is no 
other sacrament administered with more prayers ; and rightly 
so, for it is in that moment above all that the faithful stand 
in greatest need of pious prayer. Hence it is that all who happen 
to be present, and especially the priest, should pour out their 
heartfelt prayers to God and earnestly commend to His mercy 
the life and health of the sufferer. 


Since, as has been shown, Extreme Unction is 
Sis eee ne truly and properly reckoned in the number of 
stituted by the sacraments it follows,as a matter of course, 
owas that its institution is derived from Christ our 
Lord. It was afterwards proclaimed and promulgated to the 
faithful by St. James the Apostle, though our Saviour Himself 
seems to have given a sort of example of this unction when 
He sent His disciples two and two before His face. Of these 
the Evanglist thus wrote: Going forth, they preached that men 
should do penance ; and they cast out many devils, and anointed 
with oil many that were sick, and healed them. Now we cannot 
believe that this unction was invented by the Apostles; but it 
was prescribed by our Lord, and endowed by Him with a 
mysterious rather than a natural power, to heal the soul rather 
than cure the body. This is asserted by St. Denis, St. Ambrose, 
St. John Chrysostom, and St. Gregory the Great, so that it 
is not possible to doubt that Extreme Unction is one of the 
seven sacraments of the Catholic Church, and that we must 
accept it as such with profounc feelings of religion. 


Il.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF EXTREME UNCTION. 


The faithful should be taught that, though 

g.—It is to be this sacrament is destined for the use of all, 

a Sane there are certain classes of persons to whom it 
sickindanger jg not to be administered. 

SLE First of all it cannot be administered to 


those who are in good health. That Extreme Unction is 


Marke vi Te) 13. 
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not to be given to such, is the teaching of the Apostle 
when he says: Is anyone sick among you? and is proved 
from the fact that it was instituted to serve as a medicine not 
only of the soul, but also of the body. Now only those who 
are sick require to be cured; and consequently Extreme 
Unction must be administered to those only who are SO 
dangerously ill as to afford ground to fear that the end of their 
life is drawing near. 

In this connexion they sin grievously who, before con- 
senting to anoint the sick, are accustomed to wait till all hope 
of recovery is at an end and the dying have become unconscious, 
It is certain that to receive the grace of this sacrament more 
copiously it is of great importance that the sick should be 
anointed while intelligence and consciousness are still unim- 
paired, and while they are still able on their part to contribute 
lively faith and sincere devotion. The pastor, then, should 
be very careful to apply this heavenly remedy, even though 
in itself it is always salutary, at a stage when he sees that 
it is likely to be rendered profitable by the co-operation of the 
faith and piety of those who receive it. 

To no one, therefore, who is not dangerously ill can the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction be administered—not even to 
those who stand in danger of death from some other cause as, 
for instance, is the case with those about to undertake a 
dangerous voyage, or those about to take part in battle with 
prospect of immediate death, or even those who have been 
condemned to capital punishment and are about to mount 
the scaffold. In addition to this, those who want the _use of 
reason are not fit subjects for the reception of this sacrament, 
as also children who have no sin and consequently have no need 
of this means to heal the ravages of sin. The same must be 
said of idiots and madmen, unless indeed they recover the use 
of reason at intervals, and especially if they show signs of pious 
disposition, and desire to be anointed. He who from his birth 
has never had the use of reason is not to be anointed; it is 
otherwise in the case of one who, while still in his right mind, 
desired to be made a partaker of this sacrament, and only 
afterwards became mad or delirious. 


Not all the parts of the body are to be anointed, 

shvereianity adminis- but those only which nature gives to man to 
: serve as the instruments of the senses,—the 

eyes, of sight ; the ears, of hearing ; the nostrils, of smell ; the 
mouth, of taste and speech ; the hand, of touch—a sense which, 
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though diffused throughout the whole body, yet is more de- 
veloped in the hands. 

The universal Church observes this manner of anointing— 
a rite highly in keeping with the nature of this sacrament which 
is administered as a medicine. For just as in bodily diseases, 
even when the entire body is affected, the cure is applied to 
that part alone which is the seat and source of the malady ; 
so also it is not the whole body that is anointed, but only those 
members which are the principal organs of the senses, as also 
the loins, which are, so to say, the seat of concupiscence, and 
the feet, which enable us to move from place to place. 


er. Re iettion ti It should be here observed that during one 

Extreme Unc- and the same illness, as long as the sick person 

Rvs: continues in the same danger of death, he is 
to be anointed only once. But if he recovers after the reception 
of Extreme Unction, the benefits of the sacrament can be applied 
to him as often as he falls back again into danger of death. 
Hence it is clear that Extreme Unction is to be regarded as one 
of the sacraments that may be repeated. 


Se (2) But as every care should be taken that 

"for the recep- nothing be allowed to impede the grace of the 

Sho We sacrament, and as nothing is more opposed to 

it than the consciousness of mortal sin, the pastor 

will accurately follow the practice of the Catholic Church, and 

will administer the sacraments of Penance and the Blessed 
Eucharist before Extreme Unction. 

(5) Let him, furthermore, strive to induce the sick to offer 
himself to the priest to be anointed in the same faith as those 
of old were accustomed to offer themselves to the Apostles to 
be healed. First, and before all else, the soul’s health should 
be sought, and after that the health of the body with the quali- 
fication: “If it is to the advantage of his eternal salvation.”’ 
Nor should the faithful have any doubt that the holy and solemn 
ptayers which are used by the priest—not in his own person, 
but in that of the Church and of our Lord Jesus Christ—will 
be heard. 

And in this connexion they should be earnestly exhorted 
to be careful to demand that the sacrament of this saving oil 
be administered to them holily and religiously, as soon as the 
last great struggle becomes more keen, and the powers of mind 

and body begin to grow less. 
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Who is to be the minister of Extreme Unction 
13.—The minister. we learn from the same Apostle, who promul- 
rea gated our Lord’s institution, when he says: 
Let him bring in the priests, by which words he 
does not, as the Council of Trent well explains, mean those who 
are advanced in years or who occupy the first place in the 
community, but priests duly ordained by the bishops with 
the imposition of hands. It is consequently to priests that 
the administration of this sacrament has been committed,— 
not indeed to every priest, as the Church has decreed, but to 
the sick man’s pastor, who possesses the proper jurisdiction, 
or to another priest authorized by him to act in his place. It 
should, however, be carefully remembered that in the admini- 
stration of this as of all the other sacraments, he acts in the 
name and person of Christ our Lord and the Holy Church, His 
spouse. 


III.—EFFECTS OF EXTREME UNCTION 


The advantages we derive from this sacrament 

14.—The fruits of oan : ee 

Extreme Unc- should also be diligently explained so that if 

Hon, the faithful are led by no other motives they may 

at least be attracted by considerations of their own advantage, 

especially as nature so ordains that we value almost all things 
in the light of our own interest :— 


(a) The pastor, accordingly, will show that by this sacra- 
ment is conferred grace which remits sins and especially those 
lighter offences which are commonly called venial sins. As for 
mortal sins, they are effaced by the sacrament of Penance; 
while the sacrament of Extreme Unction was not primarily 
instituted for the remission of grave sins—only Baptism and 
Penance have the power to do this directly. 

(6) The second advantage derived from Extreme Unction 
is that it frees the soul from the languor and infirmity produced 
by sin, and from all the other remains of sin. Now a most 
opportune time to effect this cure is that in which we are 
afflicted by some serious illness, and stand in danger of death. 
By his very nature, man dreads nothing in the world more 
than death—and this dread is intensified by the memory of 
past sins, especially when the voice of conscience utters its bitter 
reproaches. It is written: They shall come with fear at the 
thought of their stns, and their intquities shall stand against them 
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to convict them. Along with this the anxious reflection 
grievously presses on us that ere long’ we must appear before 
the judgment seat of God, who will pronounce His all-just 
sentence according as each one has deserved. Frequently does 
it happen that inspired by this fear the faithful become deeply 
agitated and distressed. Now nothing conduces so much to restore 
tranquillity to the soul at the hour of death as to cast aside 
sadness, await joyfully the coming of the Lord, and be ready 
and willing to restore the deposit entrusted to us as soon as 
He wills to demand it of us. An effect, then, of the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction is to free the minds of the faithful from 
this anxiety and fill the soul with pious and holy joy. 


(c) We also derive from it another advantage 

15.—Extreme which may justly be regarded as the greatest 
Unction af; of all. As long as we live, the enemy of the 
against the human race never ceases for a single moment 
assavee, | to plot and plan our downfall and ruin, and, if 
possible, he never strives so earnestly to rob us 

of our hope in the mercy of God as when he sees our last end 
draw nigh. Now in this sacrament the faithful are sup- 
plied with arms and strength to enable them to resist the 
adversary’s force and violence, and victoriously to withstand him 
—the soul of the sick person is relieved and encouraged by hope 
in the goodness of God, strengthened by which he bears the 
inconveniencies of his illness with greater ease and patience, 
and more readily escapes the wiles and artifices of the demon 


who lies in wait to destroy him. 


(d) Lastly follows bodily health, if this be for 
16.—Bodily the good of the sick person. And if in our days 
health iS the sick obtain this effect less frequently, this 
sometimes re- . 
stored by Ex- must be ascribed not to any defect in the 
treme Unction. sacrament, but to the fact that faith is weak 
in a great part either of those who receive or 
administer Extreme Unction. The Evangelist testifies that 
amongst His own our Lord wrought not many miracles because of 
their unbeltef.2, On the other hand it may be truly said that 
Christianity, now that it has taken deeper roots in the hearts 
of men, stands in less need of the support derived from miracles 
than it did formerly in the infancy of the Church. 
Nevertheless, faith should be earnestly stimulated in this 
regard; and no matter what, in the wisdom and designs of 
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God, may happen to the body, the faithful should rely on the 
assured hope of attaining health of soul by means of this holy 
oil, or, should they pass away, of experiencing the fruit of those 
glorious words: Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’ 

We have now set forth briefly all that regards the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction; and should these various points 
be expounded by the pastor at greater length, and with that 
due care which the subject demands, the faithful will be sure 
to derive considerable fruits of piety from his teaching. 


1 Apoc. xiv. 13. 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


THE SACRAMENT OF 


Q. What is Extreme Unction ? 


A. Extreme Unction is a sacra- 
ment instituted for the spiritual 
as well as for the temporal comfort 
of the sick in danger of death. 


Q. What are the effects of the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction ? 


A. The sacrament of Extreme 
Unction produces the following 
effects : (1) It increases sanctifying 
grace ; (2) It remits venial sins, and 
also the mortal sins which the sick 
person, if contrite, is unable to con- 
fess ; (3) It takes away weakness and 
sloth which remain even after par- 
don has been obtained ; (4) It gives 
strength to bear illness patiently, to 
withstand temptation, and to die 
holily ; (5) It aids in restoring us 
to health of body if it is for the 
good of the soul. 


Q. When should Extreme Unc- 
tion be received ? 


A. Extreme Unction should be 
received when the illness is dan- 
gerous, and after the sick person 
has received, if possible, the sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Blessed 
Eucharist ; it is even well to receive 
it while he has the use of his senses 
and has still some hope of recovery. 

Q. Why is it well to receive 
Extreme Unction when the sick 
person has still the use of his senses, 
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and has still some hope of recovery? 


A. It is well to receive Extreme 
Unction while the sick person 
retains the use of his senses, and 
while there remains some hope of 
his recovery ; for he thus receives it 
with better dispositions, and is 
hence able to derive greater fruit 
from it; and also because this 
sacrament restores health of body 
(should it be for the good of the 
soul) by assisting the powers of 
nature ; and hence it should not be 
deferred till recovery is despaired 
of, 


Q. With what dispositions should 
the sacrament of Extreme Unction 
be received ? 


A. The principal dispositions for 
receiving Extreme Unction are: 
To be in the state of grace ; to have 
confidence in the power of this 
sacrament and in the mercy of God 3 
and to be resigned to the will of the 
Lord. 


Q. What should be the sick 
person’s feelings on seeing the 
priest ? 

A. On seeing the priest, the sick 
person should feel thankful to God 
for having sent him; and should 
gladly receive the comforts of reli- 
gion, which,\if he is able, he should 
request himself. 
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Chitty-seventh Justruction on the Sacraments 


EXTREME UNCTION: ITS INSTITUTION, NATURE, AND 
IMPORTANCE 


Our Divine Redeemer was not content with having furnished us 
throughout the whole course of our lives with several sacraments 
by which to acquire, recover, and more and more increase His grace 
in us; but He also willed, as the Council of Trent says, to prepare, 
in the sacrament of Extreme Unction, a powerful and efficacious 
remedy for the last moments of our life—for that all-important hour 
which decides nothing less than our eternal happiness or our eternal 
misery. 

It is of this sacrament, which the Fathers call “‘ the perfection 
of Penance, the crown and seal of the other sacraments,” which 
perfects in us the image of the Christian, and completes the work 
of our eternal salvation, that I intend to speak to-day. It is very 
important that you should be well informed of it beforehand, because 
the time of its reception—the time of illness or of danger of death 
—is assuredly no time for long explanations. It is necessary, then, 
the anticipate that time, and thoroughly understand from to-day 
the worth and advantages of this sacrament, in order to value it as 
it deserves, to desire it when necessary, and to receive it with holy 
zeal ; above all, it is necessary to cast aside certain common prejudices 
which expose only too many Christians to the misfortune of not 
receiving it at all, or of receiving it badly, or at least of receiving it 
without deriving all the precious advantages which it should com- 
municate to them. 

Extreme Unction is a sacrament in which different parts of the 
sick person’s body are anointed, accompanied by a certain form of 
prayer for his temporal and spiritual welfare. 

This sacrament, like all the others, was instituted by Jesus 
Christ—it could only be by Him, because it pertains to God alone 
to give to external, corporeal and material things the power of pro- 
ducing interior, invisible and spiritual grace. We do not know pre- 
cisely at what moment He instituted it ; but it is certain that in the 
New Testament it is spoken of clearly as a sacrament already known 
and practised by the faithful. The words of the Apostle, St. James, 
are decisive : Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests 
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of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with otl in the 
name of the Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and 
the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.» 

Here we have all the essential parts of a sacrament—matter, 
form, minister, subject, and effects. The matter is seen to consist in 
olive oil, which, according to the practice of the Church, is con- 
secrated by the bishop on Holy Thursday, and which is called oil of 
the sick, to distinguish it from the oil of catechumens used in Baptism, 
and from chrism used for Confirmation and for Ordination. 

This oil is applied, by means of various anointings, to different 
parts of the body, and principally to the five senses, which are the 
five principal doors by which sin enters into the soul. The 
Lord willed that His grace should penetrate into the soul of man 
through the same channels by which sin has entered, and to 
sanctify him not only in his soul but also in his body, by restoring 
him to his first consecration. By Baptism our members become the 
members of Jesus Christ, and our body the living temple of the Holy 
Spirit ; but the sins committed during life have profaned these members 
and desecrated this temple. Now, Extreme Unction is the sacrament 
which purifies them and consecrates them anew to God by the appli- 
cation of the merits of Jesus Christ. 

Multiplicity of anointings, however, is not necessary to the validity 
of the sacrament—a single one is sufficient when the sick person is on 
the point of expiring and there is no time to make them all. 

The form of this sacrament consists of the prayers which accom- 
pany the anointings—the prayer of faith. The prayers used by the 
Church in the administration of this sacrament are very numerous— 
she recites the Penitential Psalms, the Litany of the Saints, and other 
prayers destined to excite in the sick person a spirit of penitence, 
and to draw down upon him the mercy of God ; but the one essential 
prayer is that which the priest repeats at each anointing, and which 
is worded thus: ‘“ By this Holy Unction and by His most gracious 
mercy, may God pardon thee whatever sins thou hast committed by 
sight (by hearing, by smell, by taste, by touch, by walking.’’) 

The minister of the sacrament is the priest alone: Let him bring 
in the priests. The Church does not permit all priests to administer 
it—she reserves this right to the parish priest, or a priest delegated 
by him. We must except the case of necessity, when all priests can 
lawfully administer it. It is, however, fit and proper to convoke 
other priests when possible, in accordance with the words of St. 
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James: Let him call in the priests, to the end that they may pray 
together and assist in the administration of the sacrament. If this 
cannot be done, at least the family should assemble round the bed of 
death, and unite their prayers with those of the priest so as to add 
greater efficacy to a sacrament, which, to distinguish it from the 
others, is called the sacrament of prayer. 

The subject of this sacrament is every one who is baptized, and 
who has at any time had the use of reason and consequently the capa- 
city of sinning: And if he be in sin. It is, moreover, necessary that 
the person be sick and in probable danger of death: Is any man sick 
among you? For want of the first condition this sacrament cannot 
be administered to those who have not been baptized, nor to baptized 
children who have not attained the use of reason, nor to those who 
have been imbecile from their birth and who have never had a lucid 
interval—all these are incapable of sin. For want of the second 
condition it cannot be conferred on those who are condemned to 
death by law, nor to soldiers about to engage in battle, because, 
although these are in near danger of death, they are not so through 
illness. 

It must not, however, be imagined that to confer and receive it, 
we should wait till the very last moment. This is a very widespread 
error, and is, perhaps, due to the very name which is given to this 
sacrament. 

Now, why is this unction called “‘extreme’’ ? Simply because 
jt is the last of all the unctions prescribed by the Church—the first is 
given at Baptism, the second at Confirmation, the third at Ordination, 
and the last in illness. It is also called “‘ extreme,’”’ because it is 
administered in probable danger of death; but this does not mean 
that we must wait until the moment when all hope of recovery is 
lost, and when the sick person is on the point of expiring. Such 
delay, as we shall shortly see, is directly opposed to one of the ends 
for which this sacrament has been instituted. 

I wish here to remark that to this false notion are due the horror, 
the distaste, and the aversion that are displayed towards this sacrament, 
The love of life is so implanted in us that we are never willing to 
persuade ourselves that we have arrived at its close ; and hence the 
very name of Extreme Unction troubles and terrifies us, as if it was 
an omen and a sign of approaching, imminent, inevitable death. 
This is why so many sick persons delay receiving it as long as they are 
able and even our very friends themselves, when they see us in grave 
danger, sometimes seek to retard the administration of this sacrament, 
as if the receiving of it were certain to hasten the end of life and 
imprint on the body the indelible stamp of death. Now this, I repeat, 
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is a blind prejudice and a gross error. To be convinced of this, let 
us glance at the effects of this sacrament. 

These effects are two: spiritual welfare and corporal welfare. 
Far from hastening death, Extreme Unction was instituted to restore 
the sick to health. And although this health may not be its ordinary, 
principal and essential effect, yet health does not fail sometimes to 
be produced by Extreme Unction, as happens when health can con- 
tribute to the salvation of the soul, or serve the designs of Providence. 
It is in this sense that we should understand the words of the Apostle 
St. James: The prayer of faith shall save the sick man, that is to say, 
will contribute to his recovery. With this precious remedy it was, 
adds the evangelist St. Mark, that the Apostles healed the sick. 
Hence it is that there are many pious souls who are so convinced of 
the efficacy of this sacrament that they prefer it to the most powerful 
remedies, and receive it with so much confidence that frequently they 
recover health. 

Since, then, our Lord Jesus Christ instituted this same sacrament 
as a corporal remedy, you at once see the great wrong done to them- 
selves by sick persons who fear to receive it, just as if its reception 
meant signing their death-warrant. If they only had a little more 
faith in the virtue of the sacrament, they would eagerly ask for it 
when necessary, and hasten to receive it. The love of our own life 
and of the life of others, instead of hindering the reception of Extreme 
Unction, should rather contribute to its reception. 

If we have so much confidence in medicines ought we not to have 
much more in God, who gives to these medicines all their efficacy ? 
Is it not the same Creator and the same Supreme Master who has 
prepared for our health both medicines and sacraments? All our 
aversion to Extreme Unction comes, therefore, from our want of 
instruction and faith. 

But you may say: ‘‘ What troubles me is that nearly all die 
after having received Extreme Unction, while very few recover their 
health.” 

To this I reply : Do those who die, die because they have received 
it? Certainly not ; if this sacrament does not give back health, no 
one can prove that it leads to death. Moreover, cases are far from 
rare in which people recover after having received this sacrament. 
For my part, I know several people who are in perfect health, even 
though they received Extreme Unction more than once. 

It comes to this ; if many die, it is due to the fact that they put 
obstacles in the way of the sacrament by their lack of faith and con- 
fidence, or by their positive unworthiness ; or because they defer its 
reception until they are actually expiring, and would need a miracle 
_ VOL. I. 2H 
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to recover; whereas Extreme Unction has not been instituted to 
work miracles. If this sacrament does restore health it is in the course 
of God’s ordinary Providence—recovery is indeed a special grace, 
but not a real miracle. God enlightens the physician, blesses the 
remedies, and imperceptibly cures the sick person. 

You ought not, then, to wait to receive it, until all hope of re- 
covery is at an end,—to do so would be to tempt God by asking a 
miracle of Him. To receive it you need not be in imminent danger 
of death—it is by no means necessary that death should be close at 
hand and inevitable. So true is this, that for many centuries this 
sacrament was administered before the holy Viaticum ; and hence they 
did not then wait until the sick person was in extremity, but it was 
enough that his condition was serious. This ought to be enough 
for us, without relying too much on doctors who, very often, in 
order not to alarm the sick, hardly speak of the holy Viaticum, and 
seldom of Extreme Unction. 

But what should inspire us with greater zeal in the matter is 
the spiritual effects that this sacrament produces in the soul—effects 
which the greater number of Christians deprive themselves of, either 
totally or in part, as a result of receiving it only when they 
are already in agony, senseless and unconscious, and consequently 
are incapable of affording any co-operation of their own. 
Corporal welfare is only a secondary and conditional effect; the 
first and principal effect, an effect that is infallible as long as no 
obstacle is put in this way, is the salvation of the soul—which effect 
is produced by various special graces designed to strengthen us to 
face the dangers of this great journey, and to obtain for us a death 
holy and precious in the sight of thé Lord. In our next instruction 
I shall speak of the special graces which are received in this 
sacrament. 

I close to-day’s instruction just as I opened it—by drawing 
attention to the great kindness and the infinite mercy of the Lord, 
who has deigned to prepare salutary remedies for all the days and all 
the needs of our life. 

Hardly are we born to temporal life—the life of the unfortunate 
children of Adam, the life of sinners and slaves of the devil—when 
God prepares us a salutary bath in the waters of Baptism, to regenerate 
us to a new, spiritual, supernatural, and divine life. As soon as we 
have reached the age of reason, and are consequently exposed to the 
danger of losing the grace of holy Baptism, the Lord fortifies our 
soul by Confirmation, and gives us, in this second sacrament, an 
abundance of grace which he had not conferred on us in the first. 
Then, as our miserable nature inclines us to evil, we have, in the 
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sacrament of Penance, another heavenly bath, destined to heal the 
wounds of our soul, and this sacrament is at our disposal at all hours 
and at all times. To grow and increase in spiritual life, our soul has 
constant need of nourishment, and Jesus Christ has prepared such 
nourishment for us in the Blessed Eucharist with His flesh and His 
blood. Finally, as itis of the greatest importance to finish our life well 
and as at the supreme moment of death we are exposed to a multitude 
of dangers, we have Extreme Unction to help us make our last great 
journey. All that is in us has need of remedy and support in that great 
moment—the body as well as the soul. The body is completely pros- 
trated by the ravages of illness ; the soul utterly weakened by the 
feebleness of the body; pain, anguish, remorse overwhelms us, and 
the devil is on the watch to use all for our ruin. So sad and so 
dangerous a state demands prompt and powerful help, and, thanks 
to God, this help we have in Extreme Unction. 

What more could the Lord do for us, both during life and in 
death, to show that he is a Father of infinite kindness and love? Let 
us thank Him with all our heart for His great mercy, and let us thank 
him particularly to-day for the assistance which He has prepared for 
us in that supreme moment when the whole world will abandon us 
and cannot be of the slightest use to us. Let us pray, then, that we 
may be worthy of this sacrament, and let us strive to live from hence- 
forth in such a way as not to deserve to be deprived of this great 
grace. 

This should not be difficult for us if we had death always pre- 
sent in our thoughts ; but such a thought is only too often rejected and 
held in abhorrence. We think of ourselves as being here below for 
ever ; scarcely do we deign to cast a thought upon death which must 
come one day, and which may surprise us at any instant. And hence 
it is, that so many live a bad life and persevere in sin, with heads 
full of vanity, and hearts replete with passion, sin and vice. 

To such as these, death comes unexpectedly, and the mournful 
warning to prepare themselves for the other life falls on their ear: 
Give charge concerning thy house, for thou shalt die. And then, instead 
of the help and consolation that pious and vigilant souls find in the 
sacraments of the Church, the invitation to receive them inspires 
only trouble and confusion. It is necessary, however, for them to 
receive them, and they do receive them ; but what can be the result, 
if the heart is not there, if all that they do has no other motive than 
fear, dread, and necessity ? 

This is what happens daily to many. God grant that this mis- 
fortune may not happen to us. To prevent it, I exhort you not to forget 
your last hour, and sometimes at night when stretched on your bed, 
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to think that you see the priest at your side, imparting the holy 
unction to your senses to atone for the ill-use you have made of them 
by offending the Lord in the days that were devoted to dissipation, 
to sin, and to forgetfulness of your soul and of God. This thought 
will enable you to keep your body pure and holy ; to live as you would 
then wish to have lived ; and thus you will render Extreme Unction 
fruitful and consoling, and it will truly become the token either of 
your bodily recovery,or of your eternal felicity. 
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Chitty-eighth Jnstruction on the Sacraments 


SPECIAL EFFECTS OF EXTREME UNCTION 


One of the effects of Extreme Unction is, as we saw in our last 
instruction, the recovery of bodily health, provided this conduces 
to the health of the soul ; and hence the sentiments of fear with which 
this sacrament is so often viewed are vain, unreasonable, and 
exceedingly injurious. 

Recovery, however, is only a secondary and conditional effect 
of Extreme Unction. For recovery is not always a real benefit to the 
sick person, nor is it always in conformity with the designs of the 
Lord. But besides bodily recovery this sacrament produces other 
effects in the soul—effects that are infallible if we put no obstacle 
in the way, and are of such importance that they should be a still 
stronger motive not to delay receiving it in case of grave illness. It 
is of these effects that I have now to speak. What, then, are they ? 

I shall not speak here of the general effect common to all the 
sacraments of the living, that is to say, the increase of sanctifying 
grace ; but only of the special effects of this sacrament—effects bearing 
on the needs of the invalid in his state of infirmity. Now, these 
effects can be reduced to two: it effaces sin and the remains of sin, 
and it gives strength against the dangers that attend the hour of 
death. 

It has, then, in the first place, the power of effacing sin. And 
what sin? Mortal or venial? Regarding venial sins there is no 
doubt, provided the sick person does not retain any affection for them 
and puts no obstacle in the way of this grace. But the virtue of this 
sacrament extends also to mortal sin. It is not that Extreme Unction 
is the ordinary remedy instituted by Jesus Christ to efface mortal sin 
—we know that this remedy is Penance—but it can, however, supply, 
and does, in fact, supply the place of Penance in many cases. And 
such cases are very frequent. For instance, a person is suddenly 
seized with a severe illness which deprives him of the use of his senses 
—sight, speech, hearing—and which, however, leaves him perfectly 
conscious and capable of making acts of interior contrition, yet without 
being able to manifest it outwardly by signs or words. The chief 
help the Church is able to offer him, in this state, is Extreme Unction, 
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which enhances the value of his interior acts and procures him the 
remission of his sins. The same may be said of those who having 
suddenly lost the use of their senses and reason, but who at the moment 
when the illness surprised them have had a sufficient sorrow for their 
faults. It can also happen in the case of one who has been to con- 
fession, but who had certain grave sins that he did not remember ; 
now, these sins are also remitted by the virtue of Extreme Unction, 
provided that he has had implicit contrition for them. 

Thus, although this sacrament is really a sacrament of the living, 
intended to increase sanctifying grace, it may, nevertheless, become a 
sacrament of the dead, effacing sins and restoring lost grace. If you 
are able to confess, you ought to do so—you cannot dispense with it ; 
but as long as Confession is impossible or involuntarily incomplete, 
Extreme Unction supplies the absence or defect. 

Such is the Catholic doctrine, founded on the words of St. James, 
who attributes to this sacrament the remission of sins without any 
distinction between mortal and venial: And if he be in sins they shall 
be forgiven him ; on the form of the sacrament which extends to all 
sins, without exception, both mortal and venial: “‘ May the Lord 
pardon thee all thou hast done wrong ;”’ and on the language of the 
Church and of the Fathers who call Extreme Unction the supplement, 
the perfection and the consummation of Penance. We should hence 
conclude that people can be and actually are saved by means of this 
sacrament and that without it they would be damned. 

In addition to sin, I have added that it also destroys the remains 
of sin. Now what do we mean by the remains of sin? Two 
things: First, the bad dispositions that sins, even though pardoned, 
leave in the soul ; such, for instance, as feebleness, languidness, and a 
certain propensity to evil, which renders the soul little disposed for 
well-doing, and much inclined to fall again. Now, though this sacra- 
ment does not entirely destroy bad habits already contracted, it gives 
energy and strength to the soul of the sick person to enable him to 
persevere in the grace he has received. 

By the remains of sin, we understand, in the second place, the 
temporal punishments we owe to God for the sins that have been 
pardoned as to their guilt. These punishments are remitted by this 
sacrament, either totally or in part, according to the greater or less 
degree of fervour with which it has been received. But I have said 
enough of the first effect ; let us pass on to the second. 

The second spiritual effect of Extreme Unction, is to arm the sick 
person against the dangers of the last journey. Now there are three 
principal dangers attendant on that hour. 

The first arises from the sufferings we have then to bear. The violent 
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Sufferings of a mortal malady put the invalid’s patience to such a 
terrible test, that more than ordinary strength is necessary to support 
them in a Christian manner. From this species of martyrdom comes 
the inability to perform, or at least great difficulty in performing, 
acts of piety, and what is worse, the temptation to new sins, such, 
for instance, as passion, anger, and fury against the illness, and 
against the persons of the house—all of which involve an open 
revolt against the supreme and ever adorable will of God, to the 
great scandal of those who are present. 

But this sacrament comes to help our frailty with a special 
strengthening grace—And the Lord shall raise him up—a grace des- 
tined to smooth our sufferings, and render them more acceptable, 
or at least to give us the strength and courage to support them 
patiently, and not to let us be conquered and driven into sin. Hence 
the Lord has chosen oil to be the matter of this sacrament, because 
oil produces the double effect of strengthening the members, and of 
soothing and calming pain. The athletes of old used if for the first 
object, and we see it still used to-day for the second, in different 
ways. This it is the Church asks of God in the blessing of this holy 
oil: “ To banish pain and all infirmity.” 

The second danger—a danger much more formidable to the sick 
—is a certain sadness produced by the sight of death and as a conse- 
quence of the inevitable separation from all that is dear. Nothing 
can affright the soul so much as the approach of death. If many 
tremble at the bare thought of it, what must be the terror and fear 
of those who behold it at hand! What will not be the terror and 
consternation of those especially who have led a life of sin! What 
increase of terror will not be produced in them by remorse of con- 
science, the knowledge of their faults and of the judgment of God 
which awaits them, and which by its irrevocable sentence will decide 
in one moment their lot for all eternity! In a word, both the life 
they leave and the life they begin combine to overshadow the spirit 
with fear and terror. 

But here again we find great strength and powerful help in 
Extreme Unction, which possesses the virtue of calming terror and 
consternation, by communicating to the soul of the sick person a 
holy courage; by exciting in him a great confidence in divine goodness; 
and by filling his heart and soul with peace and calm. For this we 
have the words of the Council of Trent: ‘It raises up the spirit of 
the sufferer by exciting in him a great confidence in divine mercy.” 

The third danger arises from the devil and his terrible tempta- 
tions. That the devil, in this extreme moment, attacks us with more 
violence. than ever cannot be doubted, since the Holy Scripture 
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tells us expressly : The devil ts come down unto you, having great wrath, 
knowing that he hath but a short time... Knowing that he has but little 
time, that the soul is either about to become his prey or escape him for 
ever, he redoubles his efforts and uses all his wiles and snares to draw 
it into his net. In the absence of other means he attacks the invalid 
in his imagination, in his mind, in his heart, bringing back to him the 
dangerous memories of the past, and exciting in him impure affec- 
tions and doubts regarding faith ; and he succeeds all the more easily 
when the approach of eternity troubles and frightens in a terrible 
manner. ‘‘ Who knows,” he suggests, “if all that is said and 
preached about the future life is true?’’ He neglects nothing to 
secure a sinful consent and accomplish the invalid’s damnation. 

But the means that he uses above all others to destroy the dying 
is one of two excesses—despair or presumption. 

He fills the heart of one with loss of confidence, puts before his 
eyes horrible pictures of his life, of divine justice outraged, menacing, 
and ready to strike him, and at the sametime carefully drives out 
all thoughts of the divine mercy and thus leads him to die hopeless 
and despairing like Judas. 

Now the persons most exposed to this temptation are precisely 
those who, during their life, presume much on the divine goodness 
when they set about committing sin. But the scenes change, and their 
foolhardy confidence is now succeeded by fear and overwhelming des- 
pair. How difficult it is for the priest to calm their agitation, and try 
to make a ray of confidence in God penetrate into their hearts! “But 
can I hope,” they say, ‘‘ that God will take pity on me, and will 
pardon my sins? Am I truly contrite and really penitent ? Ah! 
how everything frightens and overwhelms me, and makes me believe 
that I am lost!” Such is the language of those who hitherto had 
posed as strong-willed and independent, who had ridiculed everything, 
and had treated the terrors of death as scruples and prejudices. Oh! 
were this spectacle which the priest is so often a witness to only given 
to men who act similarly, it would assuredly be much more efficacious 
than all our preaching. In that supreme moment our way of looking 
at things changes, and everything appears in a different light. Life 
is a time of obscurity and darkness in all that concerns faith and the 
great truths of the life to come. Creatures, passions, amusements 
business interests, occupy our minds and so distract us that we catch 
but fleeting glimpses and are but vaguely conscious of those truths. 
But in the hour of death they stand forth in all their naked truth, 
and in all their deadly reality ; and the demon fails not to turn them 
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to account so as to banish confidence and persuade us that we are 
utterly and hopelessly lost. 

Towards others, the demon pursues quite a different course, 
and in place of tempting them to despair he inspires them with a 
false and presumptuous confidence in the goodness and mercy of God 
-—a surprising though extremely common fact. We meet Christians 
who live in continual forgetfulness of God and abandon themselves 
to vices and disorders of all sorts ; and yet, relying on the sacraments 
of Penance and the Viaticum, they present an air of tranquillity 
and assurance such as not even the solitaries of Egypt and the Thebaid 
after thirty or forty years’ penance in the desert ever dreamt of 
exhibiting at the hour of death. Whence this attitude ? God, they 
claim, is good and merciful and will have pity on us. Very true 
—we can never have too much confidence in the goodness and mercy 
of God, which is infinitely superior to all our malice ; but it should be 
borne well in mind that this confidence must be united to a sincere 
and supernatural sorrow for the offences offered Him. Now, as this 
sorrow is clearly wanting in those who comprehend but little, if at 
all, the gravity and enormity of their sins, so their confidence is 
groundless and is nothing more than a deceitful delusion inspired 
by the devil. This false and monstrous idea of the goodness of God, 
which the devil suggests to them during life to induce them to commit 
and endlessly multiply sins, accompanies them even in the hour of 
death and prevents them from recognizing and sincerely detesting 
their sins ; and unfortunate that they are, they have not long to wait 
to be undeceived—hardly have they rendered their last sigh when 
instead of the expected mercy of God, they find themselves in the 
hands of His inexorable justice. 

Now, how are we to strengthen and defend ourselves against the 
assaults and temptations to which we shall be exposed by the demon 
in that hour ? I know well that in this, as in all other cases, great 
help may be derived from the presence of a good priest to whom you 
can open your heart, hiding nothing of all that troubles you ; but the 
most powerful help of all must be looked for in Extreme Unction 
which, as the Council of Trent says, has been instituted to enable 
the dying person to resist the efforts and artifices of the evil spirit 
with greater ease and facility. And this is effected by means of certain 
special helps adapted to this end—lights for the soul, pious impulses 
for the heart, and especially the grace to avoid the extremes of despair 
on the one hand, and of presumption on the other hand—between fear 
and hope, between sorrow for sin and confidence in God—so that 
your sorrow jor your sins, be it ever so keen and intense, will not lessen 
the confidence you should place in God, nor your confidence in God 
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diminish the sorrow and fear that the sight of your sins should produce 
—a grace symbolized by the oil which of its nature is strengthening 
and soothing, and which thus signifies that the interior unction 
of grace conferred in this sacrament strengthens the fearful and 
diffident sinner and softens the hardness and insensibility of his 
heart by penetrating him with salutary compunction. 

Without wasting more words, you will at once see how precious 
are the fruits and the advantages of this sacrament ; and since this is 
truly the case, it is consequently of the utmost importance to fortify 
ourselves in our need so as to acquire strength to bear our sufferings, 
gladden the soul midst the terrors of death, and place ourselves 
above all the assaults of the tempter. 

And not alone should we be fully convinced of the importance 
of this sacrament, but also of its necessity. Not indeed that it is 
absolutely necessary and indispensable, since a sick person who dies 
without having been able to receive it is not culpable, and is not 
excluded thereby from the kingdom of heaven. But those who, 
being able to receive it, refuse or wilfully neglect to do so are culpable 
(x) because they disobey our Lord’s precept, formally expressed in 
the words of St. James: Is any stck among you? Let him bring in 
the priests of the Church, etc. ; (2) because they voluntarily deprive 
themselves of the graces attached to this sacrament, and show that they 
value them little ; and (3) because they voluntarily expose themselves 
to the greatest of all misfortunes—the danger of dying a bad death. 

It now remains for us to dwell on the dispositions requisite for 
the reception of Extreme Unction, which are two—one of which is 
rigorously necessary for the validity of the sacrament, the other being 
simply fitting and proper, and even necessary for the sacrament to 
produce all its fruits. 

The disposition that is rigorously necessary is the state of grace 
acquired by a good Confession, which delivers us from mortal sin ; 
or at least, if we are unable to make a Confession, a sincere sorrow 
for our sins. If you are in a state of grace, Extreme Unction will, 
as I have said, give you an increase of grace; but if you are ina 
state of sin and unable to make a Confession, this sacrament will 
remit your sins, provided always that you have contrition. It is the 
practice of the Church to administer Extreme Unction to those 
even who are perfectly unconscious—a practice that would not exist 
were no fruit derived therefrom ; at the same time it should be borne 
in mind that to participate in the graces of the sacrament it is 
necessary that, before losing consciousness, there should exist sufficient 
sorrow for all sins committed, since in the sight of God no sin is 
pardoned without genuine contrition or attrition. 
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But for Extreme Unction to produce all its fruits, in addition to 

sanctifying grace, or at least contrition for sin, it is also required 
that the sick person should accompany the action of the priest with 
sentiments of piety and devotion, that is to say he should have 
(I) a great desire of receiving the sacrament; (2) a lively confi- 
dence in the effects it is capable of producing in us; (3) should as 
far as possible unite his intentions and prayers to those of the priest 
and of the Church, and especially to sincere sentiments of sorrow— 
at each unction demanding pardon of God for the sins he may have 
committed by each one of his senses in particular; and (4) should 
make frequent acts of faith, hope, and charity ; of detachment from 
the world ; of voluntary sacrifice of life ; of a free and generous accep- 
tance of death in union with that much more bitter and painful 
death undergone by Jesus Christ for love of us. The more intense 
and perfect these sentiments the more copious and abundant will be 
the grace conferred by Extreme Unction. 
, Now it is easy to see that all this is impossible for those who are 
not perfectly aware of what is being done, or who are not sufficiently 
conscious of their state and of that of their soul; and hence becomes 
still more evident the necessity referred to of not deferring its recep- 
tion till the very last moment of life. Besides running the risk of 
being deprived of the sacrament altogether as happens only too often 
in the case of those who put it off from day to day, you would cer- 
tainly deprive yourself of the copious fruits that are produced by 
Extreme Unction when received consciously, and with proper 
preparation. 

I will conclude by asking a question: What can a person 
dangerously ill and on the point of death desire if not one of two 
things—to be restored to health, or to die a holy death? Now, 
either one or other of these is infallibly obtained by those who receive 
Extreme Unction with the requisite dispositions. It will either 
drive away the danger of death, and restore you to bodily health ; 
or it will place your soul in an excellent condition to appear before 
the tribunal of God. 

Why, then, hesitate to receive it ? why defer it? Nay, what, 
on the contrary, should not be your eagerness and anxiety to receive 
it? Let us, then, show that we have not lost reason, prudence, and 
faith ; and while we are in health let us pray God to make us worthy 
in His own good time of that precious sacramental balsam which is to 
be the seal of a Christian life and our safeguard in that dreadful 
and inevitable moment on which eternity depends. This moment 
must come sooner or later ; and happy they who will be found fully 
prepared, 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 


THE ROMAN CATECHISM (PART II) 


aye Yeuperianice bE IF we attentively consider the nature and 

this sacra- essence of the other sacraments, it will readily 

meOK: be seen that they depend on the sacrament of 
Holy Orders to such an extent that without it some of them 
could not be constituted or administered at all, while others 
would be deprived of all their solemn ceremonies as well as of 
a certain part of the religious respect and exterior honour 
accoided to them. In his exposition of the doctrine of the 
sacraments, it will accordingly be necessary for the pastor to 
bear in mind that it is his duty to explain with even special 
care all that concerns the sacrament of Orders. 

This explanation will be highly advantageous. First of 
all to the pastor himself, then to all those who have entered 
on the ecclesiastical state, and finally to the people in general. 
To the pastor himself, because by treating of this subject he 
himself will be more deeply moved to stir up within himself the 
grace he has received in this sacrament; to those who have 
been called to the Lord’s sanctuary, partly by animating them 
with a like spirit of piety, and’partly by affording them an 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of such things as will 
enable them all the more easily to advance to higher orders ; to 
the rest of the faithful, first by enabling them to understand the 
respect due to the Church’s ministers, and secondly, as it often 
happens that many may be present who have destined their 
children for the Church’s service, or who desire to embrace 
that life themselves, it is far from right that such persons 
should be unacquainted with the principal truths regarding 
this particular state. 


I.—DIGNITY AND EXCELLENCE OF HOLY ORDERS 


at In the first place, then, the faithful should be 
reas Sra shown how great is the dignity and excellence 
of this sacrament considered in its highest 

degree—the Priesthood. 
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Bishops and priests being, as they are, God’s interpreters 
and ambassadors, empowered in His name to teach mankind 
the divine law and the rules of conduct, and holding, as 
they do, His place on earth, it is evident that no nobler 
function can be imagined than that of theirs. Justly, therefore, 
are they called not only Angels, but even Gods, because of the 
fact that they exercise in our midst the power and prerogatives 
of the Immortal God. 

In all ages, priests have been held in the highest honour ; 
yet the priests of the New Testament far exceed all others who 
have preceded them. For the power of consecrating and offering 
the body and blood of our Lord, and of forgiving sins, which 
has been conferred on them, surpasses human reason and in- 
telligence—there is simply nothing like it in the world. 


Pe Net averyone And as our Saviour was sent by His Father, 
is called to and as the Apostles and disciples were sent into 
this state. the world by Christ our Lord, so priests are 

daily sent with the same powers, for the perfecting of the saints, 

for the work of the ministry, and the edifying of the body of 

Christ. 

The burthen of this great office, therefore, should be rashly 
or lighty imposed on no one, but is to be conferred on those 
only who by their holiness of life, their knowledge, faith and 
prudence, are able to bear its weight. Let no one take 
the honour to himself but he that is called by God as Aaron was ;? 
and they are called by God who are called by the lawful 
ministers of His Church. It is to those who arrogantly 
intrude themselves into this ministry that the Lord must be 
understood to refer when He says: I did not send prophets, yet 
they ran Nothing can be more unhappy and wretched than 
such a class of men as this, and nothing more calamitous to the 
Church of God. 


_ But as in every action we undertake it is of the 
4.—The disposi- highest importance to have a good motive in 


tions demand- E ‘ 2 . 
ed in candi- view—if the motive is good, the rest proceeds 
dates for Holy harmoniously—the candidate for Holy Orders 


should first of all be admonished to entertain 

no purpose unworthy of so exalted an office. 
This subject demands very careful attention in view of 
the fact that in these days the faithful often sin gravely in 
this respect. Some there are who embrace this state to secure 


1 Eph, iv. 12. 2 Heb, v. 4, Ser. xxiii, 21. 
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the necessaries of life, and who, consequently, seek in the 
Priesthood, just as other men do in the lowest walks of life, 
nothing more or less than gain. Though both the natural and 
divine law lay down, as the Apostle remarks, that he who 
serves the altar should live by the altar; yet to approach the 
altar for the sake of gain and money is one of the very gravest 
of sacrileges. 

Some are attracted to the Priesthood by ambition and 
love of honours ; while there are others who desire to be ordained 
simply in order that they may abound in riches, as is proved 
by the fact that unless some wealthy benefice were conferred 
on them, they would not dream of receiving Holy Orders. It 
is such as these that our Saviour describes as hirelings, who, 
in the words of Ezechiel, feed themselves and not the sheep,’ and 
whose baseness and dishonesty have not only brought shame 
and reproach on the ecclesiastical state, so much so that hardly 
anything is now more vile and contemptiole in the eyes of the 
faithful, but also end in this that they derive no other fruit 
from their Priesthood than was derived by Judas from the 
Apostleship which only brought him everlasting destruction. 

But they, on the other hand, who are lawfully called by 
God, and who undertake the ecclesiastical state with the single 
motive of promoting the honour of God, are truly said to enter 
the Church by the door. 


Bees ehiee: This, however, must not be taken as if the same 
tions of the law did not bind all men equally. All have 
Bide © been created to honour and seve God, and 
holiness and this the faithful in’ particular, who have obtained 
snetce: the grace of Baptism, should do with their whole 

heart, their whole soul, and with all their strength. 

But those who desire to receive the sacrament of Orders, 
should aim not only at seeking the glory of God in all things 
—an obligation admittedly common to all men, and particularly 
to the faithful—but also to serve Him in holiness and justice,? 
in whatever branch of His ministry they may be placed. Just 
as in the army all the soldiers obey the general’s orders though 
they all have not the same functions to discharge—one being 
a colonel, another a captain, and so on; in like manner, though 
all the faithful should diligently practise piety and innocence 
—which are the chief means of honouring God—yet they who 
are in Holy Orders have certain special duties and functions 
to discharge in the Church. Thus they offer sacrifice for them- 
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selves and for all the people ; they explain God’s law and exhort 
and form the faithful to observe it promptly and cheerfully ; 
they administer the sacraments of our Lord Jesus Christ by 
means of which all grace is conferred and increased ; and, in 
a word, they are separated from the rest of the people to fill 
by far the greatest and noblest of all ministries. 

Having expalined all this, the pastor will now turn his 
attention to the special properties of this sacrament, so that 
the faithful who desire to enter into the ecclesiastical state 
may understand the nature of the office to which they are 
called and the extent of the power bestowed by God on the 
Church and her ministers. 


II.—THE POWER CONFERRED BY HOLY ORDERS 


This power is twofold—the power of Orders 
6.—The power and the power of Jurisdiction. 
“ead agai The power of Orders has for its object 
fold. the real body of Christ our Lord in the Blessed 
Eucharist. 

The power of Jurisdiction refers altogether to the mystical 
body of Christ. The scope of this power is to govern and rule 
the Christian people, and lead them on the way to the unending 
bliss of heaven. 


The power of Orders not only embraces the 
9 as dad of power of consecrating the Eucharist, but also 
; fits and prepares the soul for its reception; it 
also embraces all else that can have any reference to the Eucharist. 
Regarding this power numerous passages of Sacred Scripture 
may be adduced ; but the weightiest and most striking are those 
which are read in St. John and St. Matthew: As the Father, 
says our Lord, hath sent Me I also send you. . . . Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ; whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins you shall retain they are retained ;} and: Amen, I 
say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth shall be bound 
also in heaven ; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth shall 
be loosed also in heaven 2—texts which, when expounded by the 
pastor in accordance with the teaching and authority of the 
Fathers, will throw great light on this truth. 


1 John xx. 21, 23, 2 Matt. xviii, 18. 
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This power far excels that given under the 
Ech ae tat aed law of nature to those who were charged 
pow" with the care of sacred things. The period 
previous to the written law must have had its priesthood 
and its spiritual power, since it certainly had its law; for law 
and priesthood are, as the Apostle testifies, so closely con- 
nected that if the priesthood is transferred, the law ‘must 
necessarily be transferred also.! Guided, therefore, by a natural 
instinct, men recognized that God is to be worshipped; and 
hence it followed that in every nation some, whose power might 
in a certain sense be called spiritual, were given the care of 
sacred things and of divine worship. 

This power was also possessed by the Jews; but though 
it was superior in dignity to that with which priests were in- 
vested under the law of nature, yet it must be regarded as far 
inferior to the spiritual power that is found in the New Law 
—a power all heavenly, and surpassing even that of angels— 
a power which is derived not from the Mosaic Priesthood, but 
from Christ our Lord who was a Priest, not according to the 
order of Aaron, but according to the order of Melchisedech. 
Yes, He it is who, Himself endowed with the supreme power 
of granting grace and remitting sins, left that power—limited 
indeed in extent and attached to the sacraments—to His 
Church. To exercise this power certain ministers are appointed 
and solemnly consecrated, which consecration is called the 
sacrament of Orders, or Ordination. 


The Fathers used this word, which in itself 
9.—Why called has a most extensive signification, to show 
their appreciation of the dignity and excellence 

of God’s ministers. 

And in fact, order, when understood in its strict meaning 
and acceptation, is the arrangement of superior and inferior 
things so disposed as to stand in mutual relation towards each 
other. Now as in this ministry there are many grades and 
various functions, and as all these are disposed and arranged 
according to a definite plan, the name of Order has been well 
and properly applied to it. 


IlII.—IT IS A TRUE SACRAMENT 


ro.--Order. a hat sacred Ordination is to be numbered 
truesacra- amongst the sacraments of the Church, the 
mAs Council of Trent has established by the same 


1 Heb, vii. 32, 
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train of reasoning as we have already used several times. 
Since a sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing, and since the 
outward action in this consecration denotes the grace and 
power bestowed on him who is consecrated, it becomes clearly 
evident that Order must be truly and properly regarded as a 
sacrament. Thus the bishop, handing to him who is being 
_ ordained, a chalice with wine and water, and a paten with bread, 
says: “ Receive the power of offering sacrifice,’ etc., in which 
words, pronounced along with the application of the matter, 
the Church has always taught that the power of consecrating 
the Eucharist is conferred, and that on the soul becomes im- 
pressed a character bringing with it grace necessary for the due 
and proper discharge of the duties of that office, as the Apostle 
declares thus : IJ admonish thee that thou stir up the grace of God 
which ts in thee, by the imposition of my hands ; for God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of 
sobriety.} 


Now, to use the words of the Council of Trent, 

11.—There are “‘The ministry of so sublime a _ Priesthood 

sever rcets being a thing all divine, it is but befitting 

its worthier and more reverent exercise that 

in the Church’s well-ordered disposition there should be 

several different orders of ministers destined to assist the 

Priesthood by virtue of their office—orders arranged in such a 

way that those who have already received clerical Tonsure 

should be raised to the higher orders, step by step, through 
the lower.” 


he The pastor will, therefore, show that these 
 seveninnum- Orders are seven in number, and that this is 
wash the constant teaching of the Catholic Church. 
These Orders are that of Porter, Lector, Exorcist, Acolyte, 
Sub-deacon, Deacon, and Priest. 

That the number of ministers was wisely established thus, 
may be proved by considering the various offices that are 
necessary for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the consecration and administration of the Blessed Eucharist, 
this being the principal scope of their institution. 

They are divided into Major (also called Holy) and Minor 
Orders. The Major or Holy Orders are Priesthood, Deacon- 
ship and Sub-deaconship ; while the Minor Orders are those of 
Acolyte, Exorcist, Lector and Porter, concerning each of which 
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we shall now say a few words so that the pastor may be able 
to explain them to those, especially, who, he knows, are about 
to receive any of the Orders in question. 


. 


IV.—TONSURE 


_ Beginning with the first, Tonsure, the pastor will 
™3.—Significatio® show that it is a sort of preparation for the 
tonsure and reception of Orders. As men are prepared for 
eee Baptism by exorcisms and for Matrimony 
by promise of marriage, so to those who dedicate them- 
selves to God by Tonsure the way is opened that leads 
to the sacrament of Orders—by Tonsure is signified the 
character and disposition of him who desires to devote himself 
to the sacred ministry. 

Regarding the name of cleric, which is then given him for 
the first time, it is derived from the fact that he thereby begins 
to take the Lord for his lot and inheritance, just as those who 
amongst the Jews were attached to the service of God were 
forbidden by the Lord to have any part in the lands that were 
being distributed in the Land of Promise: 7, He said, am thy 
portion and inheritance.1 And although these words are 
true of all the faithful, yet it is certain that they apply in a 
special way to those who consecrate themselves to the service 


of God. 


The hair of the head is cut off in the form of 

foes Ps acho a crown. It should be always worn thus, and 

the crown of should be enlarged according as one is advanced 

Greene: to higher Orders. The Church teaches that 

this usage is derived from Apostolic origin, as mention is made 

of it by the most ancient and authoritative Fathers, such as 
St. Denis the Areopagite, St. Augustine and St. Jerome. 

It is said that the Prince of the Apostles first introduced 
this usage, in memory of the crown of thorns which was put 
upon our Saviour’s head, so that the devices resorted to by the 
impious for the ignominy and torture of Christ might be used 
by His apostles as a sign of honour and glory, as well as to 
signify that the ministers of the Church should strive to imitate 
our Lord and represent Him in all things. 

Some, however, assert that by tonsure is denoted the 
royal dignity, that is, the portion reserved for those who are 


1 Num. xviii, 20. 
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called to the inheritance of the Lord. It will readily be seen 
that what the Apostle Peter says of all the faithful : You are 
a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, applies 
especially and with much greater reason to the ministers of 
the Church. 

Still there are some who consider that by the circle, 
which is the most perfect of all figures, is signified the pro- 
fession of a more perfect life undertaken by ecclesiastics ; while 
in view of the fact that the hair of their heads, which is a kind 
of superfiuity, is cut off, others think that it denotes contempt 
of external things, and detachment of the soul from all cares 
of things earthly. 


V.—MINOR ORDERS 


After Tonsure the next step is to the order of 
15.— The office of Porters, whose function it is to guard the keys 
f and doors of the church, and allow no one to 
enter who is forbidden access to God’s temple. Formerly the 
Porter used to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, to see 
that no one approached too near the altar, or disturbed 
the priest during the celebration of the divine mysteries. Other 
duties were also assigned to him, as may be seen from the 
ceremonies used at his ordination. Thus the bishop, taking 
the keys from off the altar, hands them to him who is being 
made Porter, and says to him: “ Let your conduct be that of 
one who has to render to God an account of those things 
that are kept under these keys.” 

The greatness of the dignity of this Order in the ancient 
Church may be inferred from the usage, existing to this day, 
of regarding the office of Treasurer, who was also the 
custodian of the sacristy—an office that belonged to the order 
of Porters—amongst the more honourable functions of the 


Church. 


The second degree of Orders is the office of 
16.—The Lector. Reader, whose function it is to read in the 

church, in a clear and distinct voice, the books 
of the Old and New Testament, and especially those which are 
read at Matins. Formerly it was also his duty to teach the 
faithful the first rudiments of the Christian religion. Hence 
it is that when ordaining him, the bishop, in the presence of 


tir Pet, ii,. 9, 
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the people, hands him a book in which are set down all that 
regards this function, and says: “ Take, and be you a relator 
of the word of God; if you faithfully and profitably discharge 
your ministry you shall have a part with those who from the 
beginning have worthily announced’ the word of God.” 


The third degree is that of Exorcists, to whom 
ethie Exof- is given the power to invoke the name of the 
Lord over those who are possessed by unclean 
spirits, and hence the bishop when ordaining them presents to 
them a book in which the exorcisms are contained, and at the 
same time pronounces this form: “Take, and commit to 
memory, and have the power of imposing hands over the 
possessed, whether baptized or catechumen.”’ 


The fourth degree is that of Acolytes, and it is 
18.—The Acolyte. the last of the Orders that are called Minor. 

Their duty is to attend and serve those in Major 
Orders—the Deacon and Sub-deacon—in the sacrifice of the altar. 
They also carry and take care of the candles during the cele- 
bration of the Sacrifice of the Mass, and especially during the 
reading of the Gospel—hence their other name, torch-bearers. 
Hence at the ordination of Acolytes the bishop observes the 
following rite : First of all he carefully warns them of the nature 
of their office; then hands to each of them a light, saying : 
“ Receive this candlestick and candle, and remember that 
henceforth you are given the charge of lighting the candles 
of the church, in the name of the Lord”; then he hands them 
empty cruets in which are presented the wine and water for 
the Sacrifice, and says: “ Receive these cruets to supply wine 
and water for the Eucharist of Christ’s blood, in the name 
of the Lord.” 


VI.—MAJOR ORDERS 


Through the Minor Orders, of which we have 
just now spoken, lawful access and elevation 
to Major and Holy Orders are thrown open. 
Now in the first degree of these Major Orders is that of the Sub- 
deacon, whose function, as the name itself indicates, is to serve 
the Deacon at the altar. He it is who should prepare the 
altar-linen, the vessels, the bread and wine necessary for the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice; he also it is who presents 


19.—The Sub- 
deacon, 
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water to the bishop or priest when they wash their hands 
during the Sacrifice of the Mass. It is also the Sub-deacon 
who now reads the Epistle which in former times was read at 
Mass by the Deacon; and he assists as witness at the Holy 
Sacrifice, and guards the celebrant from being disturbed by 
anyone during the sacred ceremonies. 

The various duties that pertain to the Sub-deacon are 
indicated by the solemn ceremonies used at his ordination. 
In the first place the bishop warns him that the obligation of 
perpetual continence is attached to the Sub-diaconate, and 
declares that no one is to be admitted to this Order who is 
not ready and willing to accept the obligation in question ; 
then, after the solemn recitation of the Litanies, the bishop 
enumerates and explains the duties and functions of the Sub- 
deacon. Thereupon, each one of those who are being ordained 
receives the chalice and paten from the bishop; and, to show 
that he is to serve the Deacon, the Sub-deacon receives from 
the Arch-deacon cruets filled with wine and water, together 
with a basin and towel with which to clean the hands. At the 
same time the bishop pronounces these words: ‘“‘ See what 
sort of ministry is entrusted to you; I admonish you, there- 
fore, to show youself worthy to please God.” 

Other prayers follow, and finally, when the bishop has 
clothed the Sub-deacon with the sacred vestments, for each 
of which there are special words and ceremonies, he gives him 
the book of the Epistles, saying: “‘ Receive the Book of the 
Epistles, with power to read them in the Holy Church of God, 
as well for the living as for the dead.” 


The second degree of Major Orders is that of 
20.—The Deacon. the Deacons, whose functions are much more 

extensive, and have always been regarded as 
more sacred still. His duty it is to be always at the side of 
the bishop, guard him while he preaches, serve him and the 
priest during the celebration of the divine mysteries, as well as 
during the administration of the sacraments, and to read the 
Gospel in the Sacrifice of Mass. 

In former times he warned the faithful from time to time 
to be attentive to the holy mysteries ; he administered our Lord’s 
blood in those churches in which the custom existed of receiv- 
ing the Blessed Eucharist under both species ; and to him was 
entrusted the distribution of the Church’s goods, as well as 
the duty of providing for all that was necessary to each one’s 
sustenance. 
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To the Deacon also, as the eye of the bishop, it belongs 
to see who they are who lead a good and holy life, and who 
not; who are present at the Holy Sacrifice and sermons at 
appointed times, and who not ; so that he may be able to give 
an account of all to the bishop, and enable him to admonish 
and advise each one, ‘either publicly or privately, according 
as he may deem more profitable. He should also read out 
the list of the catechumens and present to the bishop those 
who are to be admitted to Orders. Finally, in the absence 
of a bishop or priest, he can explain the Gospel, but not from 
the pulpit, thus letting it be seen that this is not his proper 
office. 


The Apostle shows the great care that should 
CON caie tes be taken that no one unworthy of the Diaconate 
the reception be promoted to this Order, when in his Epistle 
of the Diacon- to Timothy he sets forth a deacon’s character, 
virtues and integrity. The same point is also 
gathered from the rites and solemn ceremonies employed in his 
ordination—the bishop uses longer and more solemn prayers 
at the ordination of a Deacon than at that of a Sub-deacon, 
and he also adds other sacred vestments. Moreover, he imposes 
hands on him, just as we read the Apostles used to do when 
ordaining the first deacons. Finally, he hands him the Book 
of the Gospels, with these words: “ Receive the power to read 
the Gospel in the Church of God, both for the living and the 
dead, in the name of the Lord.” 


VII.—THE PRIESTHOOD 


The third and highest degree of all the Holy 
22.—The dignity Orders is the Priesthood. The Fathers of the 
of the Priest- : : 
hobd. first centuries usually designated those who 
had received this Order by two names. At 
one time they call them priests—a Greek word signifying 
elders—not only because of the ripe years requisite for the 
reception of this Order, but much more because of their 
gravity, knowledge and prudence, for is written: Venerable 
old age 1s not that of long time, nor counted by the number of years ; 
but the understanding of a man is grey hairs, and an unspotted life 
ts old age ;1 at other times they call them sacerdotes, both because 
they are consecrated to God and because to them it belongs 


1 Wis. iv. 8, 9. 
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to administer the sacraments and take charge of things sacred 
and divine. 


: But as Sacred Scripture describes a two-fold 
esha ities: Priesthood—one internal and the other external 
aad. in- —it will be necessary to have a distinct idea 
; of each to enable the pastor to explain to his 

flock the nature of the Priesthood now under discussion. 
Regarding the internal Priesthood, all the faithful are said 
to be priests once they have been washed in the saving waters 
of Baptism. Especially is this name given to the just who 
have the spirit of God, and who by help of divine grace have 
been made living members of the great High Priest, Jesus Christ ; 
for, enlightened by faith which is inflamed by charity they 
offer up spiritual sacrifices to God, on the altar of their hearts. . 
Amongst such sacrifices must be reckoned every good and 
virtuous action done for the glory of God. Hence we read in 
the Apocalypse: Christ hath washed us from our sins in His 
own blood, and hath made us a kingdom, and priests to God and 
His Father In like manner was it said by the Prince of the 
Apostles: Be you also as living stones built up, a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, offering up spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ ;2 while the Apostle exhorts us to present 
our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable 
service. And long before this David had said: A sacrifice to 
God is an afflicted spirit: a contrite and humble heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise.t All this clearly regards the internal 


Priesthood. 


The external Priesthood, on the contrary, does 

24.—And (6) ex- not pertain to the faithful at large, but only 

naa to certain men who have been ordained and 

consecrated to God by the lawful imposition of hands and by 

the solemn ceremonies of the Church, and who are thereby 
devoted to a particular sacred ministry. 

This distinction of the Priesthood is noticeable even in 
the Old Law. That David spoke of the internal Priesthood, 
we have already shown. On the other hand, everyone knows 
the many and various precepts given by the Lord to Moses 
and Aaron regarding the external Priesthood. Along with this 
He appointed the whole tribe of Levi to the ministry of the 
Temple, and He forbade by law that anyone belonging to 
another tribe should dare to meddle with the sacred functions. 
Hence it was that King Ozias was afflicted with leprosy for 


1 Apoc. i. 5, 6. 21 Pet. ii. 5. ® Rom. xii, 1, * Ps. L. 19. 
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having usurped the sacerdotal ministry, and had to suffer grave 
chastisements for his arrogance and sacrilege. 

Now as the same distinction of a two-fold Priesthood may 
be noted in the New Law, the faithful should be cautioned 
that what we are now about to say concerns that external 
Priesthood which is conferred on certain special individuals. 
This alone belongs to the sacrament of Holy Orders. 


VIIIL.—DEGREES AND DUTIES OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


The office of a priest, then, is to offer sacrifice 

pe carat is to God and administer the sacraments of the 

outlined in Church. This is proved by the very ceremonies 
te in@ used at his ordination :— 

When ordaining a priest, the bishop first 
of all imposes hands on him, as do all the other priests who 
are present. 

Then he puts a stole on his shoulders, and arranges it over 
his breast in the form of a cross, declaring thereby that the 
priest is clothed with power from on high, enabling him to 
carry the Cross of Christ our Lord and the sweet yoke of God’s 
Law, and to inculcate this Law not only by words, but also 
by the example of a pure and holy life. 

He next anoints his hands with holy oil, and then gives 
him the chalice with wine, and the paten with a host, saying 
at the same time: “ Receive the power to offer sacrifice 
to God, and to celebrate Mass, both for the living and for the 
dead.”’ By these wo1ds and ceremonies the priest is constituted an 
interpreter and mediator between God and man—which indeed 
is the principal function of the Priesthood. 

Lastly, placing his hands a second time on the head of 
the person being ordained, the bishop says: ‘“‘ Receive the 
Holy Ghost ; whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
them, and whose sins you shall retain they are retained ’— 
thus communicating to him that divine power of forgiving and 
retaining sin which was given by our Lord to His Apostles. 
Such, then, are the special and principal functions of the 
Sacerdotal Order. 


: Now although the Sacerdotal Orde: is one alone, 
26.—The various : . ee 
degrees of Yet it has various degrees of dignity and 
the Priest- power :— 


Bpe The first degree is that of those who are 
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simply called Priests, and of whose functions we have hitherto 
been speaking. 

The second is that of Bishops, who are placed over the 
various dioceses to govern not only the other ministers of the 
Church, but the faithful also, and to promote their salvation with 
unceasing vigilance and care. Hence it is that in Sacred Scrip- 
ture they are often called Pastors of the sheep. Their office and 
duty has been well described by St. Paul in his sermon to the 
Ephesians, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles ; while St. 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, has also laid down a divine 
tule for the exercise of the episcopal office ; and if bishops strive 
to conform their life and actions according fo this rule, there 
will not be the slightest fear but they will be good pastors and 
will be esteemed as such. Bishops are also called Pontiffs— 
a name derived from the pagans, who thus designated their 
chief priests. 

The third degree is that of Archbishops who preside over 
a number of bishops and who are called Metropolitans, because 
they are bishops of those cities which are regarded as the 
metropolis of their respective provinces. Hence they enjoy 
greater dignity and more extensive power than bishops, although 
their ordination is no way different. 

In the fourth degree come Patriarchs, that is to say, the 
first and highest of the Fathers. 


Formerly, besides the Roman Pontiff, there 
27.—The | Patri- were in the universal Church only four Patriarchs, 
’ who, however, were not of equal dignity. Thus 
the Patriarch of Constantinople though he attained this honour 
only after all the others, yet he ranked first by reason of the 
precedence arising from the consideration that Constantinople 
was the Capital of the Empire. Next in rank came the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, which Church had been founded by St. 
Mark the Evangelist by order of the Prince of the Apostles. 
The third is that of Antioch, where Peter fixed his first See. 
Finally that of Jerusalem—a See first governed by James, the 
brother of our Lord. 


Above all these, the Catholic Church has always 

28,—The primacy placed the Supreme Pontiff of Rome, whom 
of the Roman orate ‘ 5% 

Pontiff. Cyril of Alexandria, in the Council of Ephesus, 

named the Chief Bishop, Father and Patriarch 

of the whole world. He sits in that chair of Peter in which 


beyond every shadow of doubt the Prince of the Apostles sat 
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to the end of his days, and hence it is that in him the Church 
recognizes the highest degree of dignity, and a universality of 
jurisdiction derived, not from the decrees of men or councils, 
but from God Himself. Wherefore he is the Father and guide 
of all the faithful, of all the bishops, of all the prelates, no matter 
how high their power and office, and as successor of St. Peter, 
as true and lawful Vicar on earth of Christ our Lord, he governs 
the universal Church. 


In accordance with this doctrine, the pastor 
29.—The bishop wil] instruct the faithful on the principal duties 
is the minis- 2 : Sues 

ter. of the and functions of the various ecclesiastical orders 

newer of and degrees, as well as on the proper minister 

of this sacrament. 

Beyond all doubt, it is to the bishop that the administra- 
tion of Orders belongs, as is easily proved by the authority of 
Holy Scripture, by unbroken tradition, by the testimony of 
all the Fathers, by the decrees of the Councils, and by the 
usage and practice of the Church. It is true that permission 
has been granted to some abbots occasionally to administer 
Minor Orders ; yet there is no doubt whatever that it is the 
proper office of the bishop and of the bishop alone to confer 
the Orders called Holy or Major. To ordain Sub-deacons, 
Deacons and Priests, one bishop suffices; but in accordance 
with an apostolic tradition, that has been always observed in 
the Church, bishops are consecrated by three other bishops. 


IX.—DISPOSITIONS FOR THE RECEPTION OF ORDERS 


We now come to indicate who are fit to receive 

ere coe . a Orders, especially the Sacerdotal Order, and 
cure worthy what are the principal dispositions required of 
mph ig them. From what we shall lay down con- 
cerning the dispositions requisite for the Priest- 

hood it will be easy to determine the precautions that should be 
observed in conferring the other Orders, due account being taken 
of the rank and dignity of each. Now the extreme caution 
that should be observed in conferring this sacrament is in- 
ferred from the fact, that while all the other sacraments impart 
to those who receive them the graces of personal santification 
and personal advantage, those on the other hand who receive 
Holy Orders are made partakers of heavenly grace precisely in 
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order that by their ministry they may promote the welfare of 
the Church and the salvation of all mankind. 

Hence we readily understand why it is that ordinations 
take place only on special days, on which, moreover, in ac- 
cordance with a very ancient practice of the Church, a solemn 
fast is appointed in order that by holy and fervent prayer 
the faithful may be led to beg of God ministers as fit and 
as capable as possible of exercising worthily and fruitfully the 
power conferred by so sublime a ministry. 


The first quality requisite in him who aspires 
31.—First quality to the Priesthood is integrity of life and purity 


Sard i 1d 
ecnitpol life, of morals. For by procuring or permitting his 


ordination while conscious of mortal sin, a man 
renders himself guilty of a new and enormous crime ; and not 
only this, but the priest is bound to give to others the example 
of a holy and innocent life. In this connexion the pastor will 
set forth the rules which the Apostle laid down in his letters 
to Titus and Timothy, and he will also explain that those bodily 
defects, which by divine command excluded from the service 
of the altar in the Old Law, should for the most part be under- 
stood of deformities of soul in the New Law. This is why the 
holy custom has been established in the Church, that he who 
is about to be admitted to Holy Orders should first take great 
care to cleanse his conscience in the sacrament of Penance. 


In the second place there is required in the 

ai mes, priest not only that knowledge which concerns 
qualityrequi- the use and administration of the sacraments, 
“at but he should also be versed in the science of 
Sacred Scripture, so as to be able to instruct the people in the 
mysteries of Christian faith and the precepts of the divine Law, 
lead them to piety and virtue, and reclaim them from sin. The 
priest’s duties are two-fold—the first is to consecrate and ad- 
minister the sacraments properly ; while the second is to instruct 
the flock entrusted to him in all that is necessary to salvation. 
Hence the words of the Prophet Malachias: The lips of the 
priest shall keep knowledge, and they (the people) shall seek the 
Law at his mouth ; because he ts the angel of the Lord of Hosts. 
Now to fulfil the first of these duties it is enough for him 

to be endowed with a moderate share of knowledge; but as 
for the second it is no mere ordinary knowledge that is required. 
At the same time, however, it should be remembered that a 


1 Mal. ii. 7. 
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profound knowledge of abstruse and difficult questions is not 
demanded of all priests in an equal degree—it is enough that 
each one knows all that is necessary for the discharge of his 
office and ministry. 


33.—-Certain per. This sacrament should not be conferred on 
sons not to children, nor on the insane or mad, because 
ies nee devoid of the use of reason. Yet if it does 
hood. happen to be administered to them, we must 
unhesitatingly believe that the sacramental character becomes 
impressed on their souls. As for the precise age requisite for 
the reception of the various Orders, it will easily be found 
in the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

Slaves also are excluded—he who is not his own master, 
and who is in the power of another, should not be dedicated 
to the ministry. 

Homicides and men of blood are also rejected, because 
they are excluded by a Law of the Church and are declared 
irregular. 

The same must be said of all those not born in lawful 
wedlock—it is only right that those who are dedicated to the 
divine service should have nothing in them which could 
expose them to the well-deserved derision or contempt of others. 

Finally, the maimed and deformed should not be admitted 
to Holy Orders—a defect or deformity of this kind cannot but 
offend the eye and stand in the way of the due administration 
of the sacrament. 


X.—-EFFECTS OF THE SACRAMENT OF ORDERS 


This much being explained, it now remains for 
34.-—The effects the pastor to point out the effects of this 
of the sacra- 
ment of sacrament :— 
Orders. me F 
(a) In the first place it is evident that the 
sacrament of Orders, while directly instituted, as already ex- 
plained, for the welfare and beauty of the Church, nevertheless 
also confers on the soul of him who is ordained the grace of 
sanctification, fitting and qualifying him for the proper discharge 
of his functions and for the administration of the sacraments, in 
the same way as by the grace of Baptism each one is qualified 
to receive the other sacraments. 
(0) Another grace is clearly conferred by this sacrament 
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—a grace of special power with reference to the Blessed 
Eucharist—a power which is full and perfect in the priest, 
because he alone can consecrate the body and blood of our 
Lord ; but which is greater or less in the inferior ministers in 
proportion as their ministry approaches the Sacrament of the 
Altar. 

This power is also called a spiritual character, because 
those who have been ordained are distinguished from the rest 
of the faithful by a certain interior mark and are dedicated 
to the service of God. It is this grace the Apostle seems to have 
had in view when he said to Timothy: Neglect not the grace 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with im- 
position of the hands of the Priesthood}; and again: I admonish 
thee, that thou stir up the grace of God which is in thee by the 
imposition of my hands.2 

This much will suffice for the sacrament of Orders. We 
have aimed at presenting nothing more than the principal 
points that bear on the subject in order to supply the pastor 
with sufficient matter for the instruction of his flock, and for 
their progress in Christian piety. 


11 Tim. iv, 14. 22° fim, 1,6 
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THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 


Q. What is the sacrament of 
Holy Orders ? ? 

A. Holy Orders is a sacrament 
which gives power to exercise the 
sacred duties connected with the 
wotship of God and the salvation 
of souls, and which imprints the 
character of Minister of God on 
the soul of him who receives it. 


Q. Why is it called Orders ? 


A. It is called Orders because it 
comprises various grades, the one 
subordinate to the other, from 
which the sacred Hierarchy is 
composed. 

Q. Which are these grades ? 


A. The highest is the Episcopate, 
which contains the fullness of the 
Priesthood ; then comes the Priest- 
hood; then the Dvéaconate, the 
Sub-diaconate, and the Orders 
called Minor. 


Q. When did Jesus Christ in- 
stitute the Sacerdotal Order ? 


A, Jesus Christ instituted the 
Sacerdotal Order at the Last Supper 
when he conferred on the Apostles 
and their successors the power of 
consecrating the Blessed Eucharist. 
Then on the day of His resurrection 
He conferred on them the power of 
remitting and retaining sin, thus 
constituting them the first Priests 
of the New Law in all the fullness 
of their power. 

Q. Who is the Minister of this 
sacrament ? 

A. The bishop is the Minister of 
this sacrament. 

Q. Is the dignity of the Christian 
Priesthood a great dignity ? 

A. The dignity of the Christian 
Priesthood is great indeed, because 
of the two-fold power which Jesus 
Christ has conferred upon it—that 
over His real body and that over 
His mystical body, or the Church ; 


and because of the divine mission 
committed to priests to lead men 
to eternal life. 


Q. Is the Catholic Priesthood 
necessary in the Church ? 


A. The Catholic Priesthood is 
necessary in the Church, because 
without it the faithful would be 
deprived of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and of the greater part of the 
sacraments; they would have no 
one to instruct them in the faith ; 
and they would be as sheep without 
a shepherd, a prey to wolves; in 
short, the Church, such as Christ 
instituted it, would no longer exist. 


Q. Will the Catholic Priesthood 
therefore never cease on this earth ? 


A. In spite of the war that hell 
wages against it, the Catholic 
Priesthood will last until the end of 
time, because Jesus Christ has 
promised that the powers of hell 
shall never prevail against His 
Church. 


Q. Isit a sin to despise Priests ? 


A. itis a very grave sin, because 
the scorn and insults cast on 
Priests fall upon Jesus Christ Him- 
self, who said to His Apostles: He 
who despises you, despises Me. 

Q. What motive should he have 
who embraces the ecclesiastical 
state ? 

A. The motive of one who 
embraces the ecclesiastical state 
should be the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls alone. 

Q. What is necessary to enter the 
ecclesiastical state ? 

A. To enter the ecclesiastical 
state a divine vocation is necessary 
before all else. 

Q. What should be done to find 
out whether God calls us to the 
ecclesiastical state ? 


A. To find out if God calls us to 
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the ecclesiastical state we should : 
(1) Fervently pray the Lord to 
make known His will to us; (2) 
Consult our bishop or a learned and 
prudent director; (3) Diligently 
examine whether we have the 
capacity necessary for the studies, 
the duties and the obligations of 
this state. 


Q. If one were to enter the eccle- 
siastical state without a divine 
vocation would he do wrong ? 


A. If one were to enter the eccle- 
siastical state without a divine 
vocation he would commit a great 
wrong and run the risk of being 
lost. 


Q. Do those parents sin who, 
from worldly motives, impel their 
sons to embrace the ecclesiastical 
state without any vocation ? 


A. Those parents who, for 
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worldly motives, impel their sons 
to embrace the ecclesiastical state 
without any vocation commit a 
vety grave sin, because by thus 
acting they usurp the right God 
has reserved to Himself alone of 
choosing His own ministers; and 
they expose their children to the 
danger of eternal damnation. 


Q. Which are the duties of the 
faithful towards those who are 
called to Holy Orders ? 


A. The faithful should: (1) 
Give their children and dependents 
full liberty to follow the call of 
God; (2) Pray God to deign to 
grant good pastors and zealous 
ministers to His Church—it is 
precisely for this end that the 
fasts of Quarter Tense have been 
instituted ; (3) Have special respect 
for all who are consecrated by 
Holy Orders to God’s service. 
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Chitty-ninth Instruction on the Sacraments 


HOLY ORDERS: ITS INSTITUTION 


Our Lord Jesus Christ having deigned to make use of sensible and 
material signs, like the sacraments, to communicate His gifts and 
graces to men, willed also to institute a special sacrament conferring 
the power to administer the other sacraments to the faithful, offer up 
the Holy Sacrifice for them, instruct them in the things of heaven, 
and direct them in the way of salvation. This special sacrament 
which is called Holy Orders, enables the persons who receive it to 
discharge the various sacred functions enumerated just now. 

I now propose to speak of this sacrament—a sacrament which 
in some respects is the most important of all the sacraments, because 
it is the source of them all. Take away the sacrament of Orders, 
and you have neither bishops, nor priests, nor sacraments, nor 
sacrifice. Right well is this understood by the enemies of the 
Church, who to destroy that Church have often sought, as the readiest 
means to accomplish their object, to prevent ordinations and in- 
terrupt the succession of the Church’s ministers—yet always in vain 
do they oppose their efforts to the designs of God who has willed the 
succession of His ministers to last as long as the Church He has 
founded. 

Although an extended knowledge of this sacrament particularly 
concerns those who are about to receive it, or who have already 
received it, yet it is also very important that all the faithful without 
exception should receive a certain amount of instruction on this 
point, sufficient at least to enable them to form a just estimate of the 
sublime dignity of the Priesthood and hence duly to honour those 
who are invested with that dignity, co-operate as far as they can 
towards securing a succession of good and worthy ministers, and 
especially to hesitate ere they enter this state rashly and without due 
reflection and preparation, or ere they attempt to induce others to 
do so. Consequently I shall merely touch on whatever specially 
regards ecclesiastics, and shall devote almost all my attention to the 
various considerations that may be of interest to the faithful at large 

In itself the word order signifies a certain disposition and arrange- 
ment of several superior and inferior things which are grouped in 
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gradation and mutual correspondence, like the steps of a ladder 
or stairs leading from the ground to a height. In consequence of this, 
its natural meaning, the word order has been used to signify that 
sacrament which imprints an indelible character on the soul, con- 
secrating man irrevocably to God, enabling him to perform ecclesi- 
astical functions, and giving him the grace to discharge his office 
holily. Rightly has this sacrament been called Orders, because in 
it there are several degrees and various subordinate duties, arranged 
in ascending grades, all of which, however, refer to the Priesthood 
as the ultimate goal of all the inferior orders which derive therefrom 
a dignity greater or lesser in proportion as their position with 
reference to it is near or more remote. 

The Priesthood being a thing all divine it was necessary, says 
the Council of Trent, that to be prepared for it in the best possible 
manner, ecclesiastics should pass through various successive grades ; 
and accordingly we actually find that there are various grades or 
orders. 

Tonsure is not an order, but a simple preparatory ceremony— 
an enrolment in the ecclesiastical state. Besides tonsure, there are 
Seven orders, four of which are called minor and three major, or sacred. 

The minor Orders are those of Porter, Lector, Exorcist, and 
Acolyte, each of which has its own special duties and functions ; yet 
they are called minor because they are only remotely connected with 
the altar, and involve no irrevocable obligation. 

Major or sacred Orders (called thus because immediately con- 
nected with the altar and with the Holy Sacrifice, and because they 
irrevocably consecrate him who is invested with them to the service 
of God, and the observance of chastity), are, according to the actual 
discipline of the Church, three in number—Sub-deaconship, Deacon- 
ship, and Priesthood. 

The Priesthood is, moreover, divided into two grades—the 
Priesthood of the second degree simply known as the Priesthood, 
and the Priesthood of the first degree known as the Episcopate, which 
by divine decree is superior in dignity and power to that of simple 
priests. Hence the Episcopate is not a distinct Order from that 
of the Priesthood, but is the complement and perfection of the 
Priesthood. 

Although specifically distinct, these seven Orders taken alto- 
gether constitute but one sacrament of Holy Orders, conferring grace 
more or less copiously in proportion as the Order received is more or 
less elevated. 

The six first Orders are all directed to the seventh, that is the 
Priesthood, in which all the others are united, which is the noblest 

VOU. tt 2K 
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of all, and which contains the plenitude of the sacrament. And as 
a stairs although composed of many and various steps forms but one 
stairs, so all the different Orders from the lowest to the highest are 
but one sacrament. 

In addition to this the various Orders enumerated just now are 
not equally of divine institution. The Sub-diaconate and the minor 
orders were instituted by the Church during the first centuries, to 
surround her functions with greater dignity by increasing the numbers 
of her ministers, and to have a better means of assuring herself of their 
dispositions. The Episcopate, the Priesthood, and the Diaconate 
are of divine institution, and it is precisely in these three grades that 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy principally consists. 

We here find present that visible sign of invisible grace which 
is the distinctive feature of all the sacraments. The visible sign 
consists in the imposition of hands by the bishop at the ordination 
of Deacons, Priests, and Bishops, along with a prayer proper to each 
order. This sign, moreover, produces certain supernatural effects, 
which effects are three in number—character, power, and grace. 

1. The first effect of the sacrament of Holy Orders is to pro- 
duce in the soul a spiritual, indelible mark, which we call character, 
and which can never be effaced. Like a brilliant star glittering 
between two less brilliant stars, the character of Orders shines between 
that of Baptism and Confirmation, on the soul of him who is ordained, ~ 
constituting him God’s minister, distinguishing him and separating 
him from the mass of the people, and placing him, says St. Paul, 
in a special class apart from all others: For every high-priest taken 
from men ts ordained for men in the things that appertain to God. 

2. Along with the sacerdotal character is received the power of 
exercising sacred functions—a power pertaining to those alone 
who have received Orders—and this is the second effect of the 
sacrament. Observe, that even in civil society there are certain 
functions which cannot be exercised indiscriminately by all, and which 
are reserved to those invested with this power by public authority. 
Thus the care of deeds and wills is entrusted to specially constituted 
officials, and a document deficient in the legal requirements is re- 
garded as null and void. Now, the same power as is thus received 
in temporal matters in virtue of a purely exterior delegation, is re- 
ceived by us with regard to spiritual matters, in virtue of an intrinsic 
inherent character conferred on us by the sacrament of Orders—the 
power, that is to say, of administering the sacraments, offering the 
Divine Sacrifice, preaching the Gospel, and instructing and governing 
the people. 
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This power comes from Jesus Christ, the great High Priest, who 
after having Himself received it from His Father, communicated it 
in the beginning directly to His Apostles without using ordination 
ceremonies. He gave them the power to preach the Gospel when 
He said to them: Go ye and teach all nations ; the power to 
administer the sacraments when He added: Baptizing them, etc., 
and whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them ; and finally 
the power to offer the Holy Sacrifice when He said: Do this for a 
commemoration of Me. But as the ministry was necessary as long 
as the Church was to last, He gave to His Apostles the faculty and 
the command to transmit that power to others by means of ordina- 
tion. And this in fact we find the Apostles straightway did—hardly 
had Jesus Christ ascended into heaven, when, assembling all together, 
they ordained St. Mathias in place of the traitor Judas ; and in pro- 
portion as the Christian religion began to spread, they everywhere 
ordained bishops and priests. 

3. Yet, while the power received in this sacrament is indeed 
sufficient for the valid exercise of the sacred functions, it by no 
means is all that is required to do so worthily and lawfully. For 
this there is necessary a special grace enabling us to discharge them 
holily, religiously, and with advantage to ourselves and to others. 
Now this grace is precisely the third and last effect of the sacrament 
of Orders, an effect which is always produced in those who put no 
voluntary obstacle in the way of its reception. There is this great 
difference between the power and the grace conferred by the sacra- 
ment of Orders that all those who are ordained, even those who are 
unworthy, receive the power along with the character; and conse- 
quently an unworthy bishop validly ordains, and an unworthy priest 
validly consecrates and absolves ; whereas grace is conferred on those 
alone who receive the sacrament with the requisite dispositions. 

What, then, are the dispositions required for the worthy reception 
of the sacrament of Orders? The first proximate disposition is the 
freedom from every mortal sin, in other words the state of grace; 
the sacrament of Orders increases grace—it does not confer it in the 
first instance. 

A second and fundamental disposition is a vocation, or call from 
God—a vocation which is sufficiently revealed by the presence of 
those qualities that constitute the true ecclesiastical spirit—com- 
petent knowledge, upright life, love of labour, study and prayer, 
detachment from the world and from all its vanities. 

A vocation which is necessary in fact for every state of life, is 
much more necessary for the ecclesiastical state, in consequence of 
the dignity and excellence of that state and the intrinsic nature 
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of its functions, which have no other aim than the worship of God 
and the salvation of souls—a vocation which is so indispensable that 
even were we to imagine that God had left the choice of all other 
states to the free will of man He would still have reserved to Himself 
the choice of His ministers, as an affair all His own, and specially 
concerning Him. Where, in fact, is the sovereign to be found who 
would not wish to select his own ministers, his own ambassadors, 
his own special officials to watch over his own interests. 

To encroach on the sacred functions without being called by 
God would, consequently, be a sacrilege and a rash act of usurpation. 
What should be said of a man who would set himself up as minister 
or ambassador of a king without his authority and delegation ? What 
should be said of a man who would set himself up as your accredited 
agent, without any authority from you, and who would enter into 
contracts and bargains in your name ? Would not such a course of 
action be at once set down as utterly barefaced and unwarrantable. 
And if so, how is it possible to form a different judgment in the case 
of the most delicate and most important duty that can be entrusted 
by God to men ? 

The worst of all is that one who embraces this state against the 
designs and will of God can hardly fail to effect his own ruin, simply 
because he forfeits all right to the graces necessary to enable him 
properly to discharge the duties and obligations of that state—for in 
such cases it is not God who imposes these duties and obligations. 
The result is the privation of the necessary graces—a result that 
involves both the ruin of him who receives the ministry, and of those 
for whom he exercises it. 

From all this, it should be concluded that the ordination of the 
ministers of the Church is by no means a matter of indifference to 
you, but is a matter of the highest importance, and an affair that 
specially interests you. The effect of the other sacraments is 
limited to those who receive them, whereas the effect of the sacrament 
of Orders extends to all the Church. The grace poured forth in this 
sacrament into the heart of the priest is to be poured back over all 
mankind and redound to the general good of all. Now, what can be 
of greater interest to you than this ? If it is your interest to choose 
a good physician to take care of the health of your body, good advo- 
cates to defend your case, good magistrates to administer justice, 
how can it fail to be of the highest interest to you to have good 
ministers assigned to you to direct you along the path that leads 
to eternal salvation ? 

Priests, says Jesus Christ in the Gospel, are the salt of the earth ; 
but if salt becomes insipid, of what use is it ? Priests He continues, 
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are the light of the world ; now if their light is hidden under a bushel 
it can no longer enlighten the earth. In these comparisons Jesus 
Christ desired to signify the influence exercised by priests over the 
Salvation or the damnation of the people. One of the greatest 
scourges threatened by God in punishment of the prevarication of 
His people was neither war, nor famine, nor pestilence, but it was to 
give them bad pastors—to abandon them to faithless guides who 
would lead them to ruin. 

So far, so well, you may say, but what influence can lay people 
have over the ordination of priests? Your influence can, on the 
contrary, be great, and can be exercised in various ways. 

1. By your prayers: Pray the Lord of the harvest that He may 
send labourers to His harvest. Nay, one of the ends for which the 
Church has established the fasts and prayers of Quarter Tense is to 
obtain the blessing of God on the ordination of His priests which 
usually takes place on these occasions. Unite your prayers, then, 
to those of the Church, and do not be niggardly in observing the 
prescribed fasts and abstinences for so important a purpose. What 
great good do not a few zealous labourers and a small number of true 
apostles accomplish daily in the Lord’s vineyard in procuring God’s 
glory, and preventing offences being committed against Him! And 
how much more could be done if they were only more numerous! 
Pray the Lord, then, to send labourers into His vineyard. 

2. You can also exercise influence over ordination by conveying 
opportune information to the proper authorities. Why does the 
Church publish from the altar on stated days the names of candidates 
for Orders ? Is this a mere ceremony ? Assuredly not—the Church 
intends thereby to interrogate the people with reference to the life, 
the character, and the qualities of aspirants, and to oblige the faithful 
to denounce those whom they know to be unworthy. Candidates may 
have contracted bad habits, which have come to your knowledge, 
but which are completely unknown to the bishop or parish priest; 
and in such a case you can, nay you should, reveal the danger, and thus 
enable the bishop to take whatever steps he may deem necessary. 
Do not allow yourself to be restrained by the fear of attracting hatred, 
or displeasure, or prejudice, or contradiction—no such consideration 
should be permitted to weigh with you in a matter of such tremendous 
importance. 

3. Finally, if you can do nothing else you can at least be careful, 
as far as lies in your power, not to contribute in any way to the intrusion 
of unworthy persons into the ecclesiastical state. For instance, 
you are the head of a family and of a number of children. It may 
easily happen that various worldly motives and considerations may 
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tend to induce you to intrude one of your children into the sanctuary, 
without any indication that he has been called by God. Be carefully 
on your guard against thus abusing your authority, and becoming 
guilty of so great a crime. It would be an act of usurpation 
against God whose rights and authority, you thus arrogate, as well as 
a sin of injustice against your children from whom you take away 
the liberty that God has willed should be inviolable in the matter of 
vocation—an injustice, moreover, that involves the most baneful 
consequences to them, since it exposes them to the danger of being lost 
in a life which is not theirs—an injustice ruinous to the Church which 
has suffered untold damage from the intrusion of unworthy ministers. 

Reflect well on this. God has not entrusted the souls of your 
children to you to enable you to turn them aside from the path of 
salvation. Your first duty, a duty more important than their rearing 
and support, is to endeavour to secure their salvation, and this you 
do above all by directing them along the way to which God has called 
them—not along that which pleases you and suits your temporal 
interests. You should certainly help them to make a choice, and 
supply for their want of experience ; but you should not decide, nor 
constrain them to embrace whatever state you decide on. Take time, 
seek advice, recommend the matter to God, and He will enlighten you 
and crown your efforts with success. 
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Fortieth Instruction on the Sacraments 


THE DIGNITY OF THE SACRAMENT OF ORDERS 


In my last instruction I explained the sacrament of Orders—so far, 
at least, as is called for in the case of a sacrament which concerns 
priests rather than you. I do not consider it necessary to enter into 
the details of the different functions attached to each of the various 
Orders ; I cannot, however, omit to speak of the dignity, the greatness, 
and the excellence of the Priesthood to which all the other orders 
are referred—it will be necessary to do so in order to enable you to 
estimate at their proper value those who are daily found to under- 
value and throw contempt on the Priesthood and on priests. 

This failing is more serious than is commonly imagined—it is a 
failing that either presupposes the total loss of faith, or at least leads 
almost infallibly to its being lost. For there can be no religion without 
worship, and there can be no worship without ministers; and it is 
impossible for ministers who are not held in honour to serve the 
purpose for which they have been ordained. Hence, to preserve us 
from so great an evil, God in His infinitewisdom, expressly and strictly 
lays down the rule forbidding us to separate the honour due to Him 
from the honour to be rendered to His ministers: Honour God with 
all thy soul, and give honour to the priests ; With all thy soul fear the 
Lord and reverence His priests. 

The subject would be very long in itself; but in order not to 
exceed the limits of an instruction I shall confine myself to a few 
considerations that will be sufficient for our purpose. 

Nothing can convey a higher idea of the dignity than the words 
addressed by our Lord Jesus Christ to His Apostles when investing 
them with the sacerdotal character : As the living Father hath sent Me, 
so I also send you. Let us weigh well the force of these words : The 
Eternal Father sends His divine Son into the world to save it; and 
for this purpose He gives Him the amplest powers : All power ts given 
to Me in heaven and in earth;? and this divine Son having accomplished 
the designs of His Father, and being about to ascend into heaven, 
commissions His priests to continue His work down to the end of time ; 
makes them His vicars on earth, His co-operators in the salvation of 
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the world, the interpreters of the will of God, advocates of His mercy, 
mediators between Him and man, the dispensers of His graces, the 
depositories of His holy mysteries ; and therefore, in various ways, 
He communicates to them that divine power which was His alone: 
As the living Father hath sent Me, so I_also send you. What, then, 
can be more honourable than the Priesthood, which in dignity and 
power is nothing else than the very Priesthood of Jesus Christ, 
delegated and entrusted and transmitted to us in ordination ? 

Let us dwell a little on the two powers, truly divine, possessed 
by priests—that over Christ’s mystic body, which is the Church or 
the congregation of all the faithful; and that still more wonderful 
power over Christ’s real body in the Blessed Eucharist. ; 

Regarding the first ; Whatsoever, said Jesus Christ, you shall bind 
upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven—words which convey the 
divine power possessed by priests of remitting sins, even though they 
themselves still remain weak, frail, and sinful men. 

What power can be more marvellous than this? You do not, 
perhaps, take much account of it, because you see it exercised daily 
and hourly—nay, possibly, when you see the priest raising his hand 
to absolve a sinner you may be inclined to exclaim with the Pharisees : 
Who can remit sins unless God alone ? But what would be your wonder 
if you could only look into the soul of the sinner, and gaze on the 
wonderful change wrought therein at the moment of absolution ? 
Hardly has the priest pronounced the authoritative words: ‘‘ I absolve 
thee from thy sins,” words of such power and efficacy that the 
shameful bonds of sin by which the sinner is held by the demon are 
burst asunder, and the soul which was blacker than coal is made white 
as the lily or the driven snow ; he who was the slave of the devil becomes 
all at once the child of God; hell that yawned beneath his feet is 
closed ; and the gates of heaven are thrown wide open above his head. 
Great is this power—so great that outside God there is nothing like it 
on earth or in heaven. 

In order to form a still more striking idea of this power, picture 
to yourself an unfortunate man struck by a mortal wound as he 
journeys along the road. He is about to breathe his last ; and remem- 
bering the sins he has committed and the miserable state of his soul, 
he is seized with terror and dread at the sight of hell that is about to 
engulf him ere many moments have passed. Who can be of any use 
to him in his terrible plight ? All the kings and rulers of the earth 
may draw near—not one of them has power to break the chains that 
bind his soul ; all the saints and angels of heaven may be present— 
they can pray for him, but they cannot Wipe away his sins; nay, 
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the very Mother of God, powerful as she is, can indeed become his 
mediatrix with God, but she cannot remit his sins. 

But let a priest draw nigh, and all is changed ; let him but pro- 
nounce the words “I absolve thee from thy sins” over the penitent 
dying man, and on the instant he is restored to the grace of God; 
snatched from the abyss that yawned ready to receive him; and is 
rendered worthy of eternal bliss. 

In a word: in that great moment, when the whole wide world 
cannot be of the slightest use to us, we need but the hand of the priest 
to enable us to die fearlessly and tranquilly. As it is the conscious- 
ness of sins alone that renders death terrible, so only the hand that has 
power to remit sins can rob death of its terrors. Now, the only hand 
that has this power is the hand of him to whom was said : Whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in heaven. 

In a word, in virtue of this power the priest is constituted God’s 
plenipotentiary to conclude peace between Him and the offending 
sinner ; he is made the arbiter of God’s mercy ; and from his sentence 
there is no appeal—God has bound Himself to ratify in heaven the 
sentence pronounced by the priest on earth: Whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed also in heaven. 

Marvellous as is this power, however, it is small in comparison 
with that other power which Jesus Christ has conferred on each of 
His priests with regard not merely to His mystic body, but over His 
real body. That very body, which was indissolubly united to the 
person of the Eternal Word which with infinite wisdom was formed 
by the Holy Ghost to be the temple of the Divinity, and in the forma- 
tion of which the Blessed Virgin contributed her most pure blood— 
that body, once passible and mortal, but now glorious, impassible, 
and immortal, is the very body over which priests extend their 
dominion, and their power ; and not only over the body, but over 
the whole person of Jesus Christ, simply because to that body are 
inseparably united His soul and His Divinity. 

And how? By the power of consecrating which they have 
received from Jesus Christ Himself : Do this in commemoration of Me. 
What, in fact, is it the priest accomplishes at the altar in the middle 
of Mass, when he bows profoundly over the host and chalice? He 
calls God Himself before him by the tremendous words of consecration ; 
he invites God into the host and chalice ; he commands Him to descend 
from heaven ; and at the sound of these few words God, that God to 
whom all is subject and from whom all depends, places Himself in 
the priest’s hands, and gives Himself to him unreservedly, so much so 
that the priest can freely touch Him, offer Him, eat Him, and distribute 
Him to others. What a wondrous power is not this! Now if, to use 
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the expression of the Fathers, it was a marvellous prodigy for the 
Blessed Virgin to bring down the Eternal Word from heaven to 
become incarnate in her womb, by the simple words: Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord ; be it done unto me according to thy word ; does 
not a prodigy equally marvellous take place on the utterance by the 
priest of the few words: This is My body ; this is My blood 7—the 
self-same Divine Word, not once alone, but day after day, descends 
into the priest’s hands, is reproduced, or to be more correct, is re- 
incarnated anew. ‘O wondrous the dignity of priests,” cries out 
St. Cyprian, ‘“‘in whose hands the Son of God is incarnated.” 

Such, then, is the sublime dignity of the Priesthood, as far at 
least as we can measure it with our poor intellect. Such, then, is 
the two-fold divine power, that raises the priest above angels and 
saints—no mere accidental power which can be revoked at will, but 
an intrinsic power essentially belonging to him in virtue of a special 
consecration and of a shining and ineffaceable seal stamped on his 
soul, rendering his priestly dignity eternal. 

Now, what conclusion are we to draw from all this? That 
priests, being as they are Christ’s representatives, should imitate their 
divine Model by a pure, stainless and little less than angelic life— 
such is the conclusion that each priest ought to draw for himself; and 
that there is nothing more worthy of respect on earth than the priestly 
character—such is the conclusion that you should draw. And truly, 
if in the eyes of faith there is no function so sacred as that exercised 
by Jesus Christ on earth; and if His functions have been trans- 
mitted to priests and are perpetuated in them; in fine, if in virtue 
of these same functions, priests become sharers in His divine power 
and authority, does it not follow that you should regard them 
exactly as you would regard Jesus Christ, were He to dwell visibly in 
your midst ? and does it not also follow that the honour you give to 
them is given also to the divine Founder of the Priesthood, just as 
the denial of respect to them involves disrespect to Him ? 

In any event, this conclusion is not mine—it is our Saviour 
Himself, who speaking to His Apostles has said: He that heareth you 
heareth Me; and he that despiseth you despiseth Me,1 thus showing 
us that the honour due to Him, and the honour due to His priests, 
are in no way different, but amount to one and the self-same thing. 

The saints, who were assuredly penetrated by a lively faith, 
and who perfectly understood the sacerdotal character, have left us 
signal instances of their esteem for the Priesthood, as is shown by the 
example of St. Antonius, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, 
and many others. 

1 Luke x, 16. 
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Never, perhaps, has the Priesthood been more despised and 
reviled than in our own days, and that even by those who boast of 
their attachment to the faith, to religion, and to the Church. 

That unbelievers and libertines have only aversion and 
contempt for priests is not surprising ; how could it be otherwise ? 
Their evil life, which leads them to hate religion, must necessarily 
lead them to hate the ministers who preach, promote, and defend 
that religion. Nay, it is no small triumph for this religion and for its 
ministers, not unfrequently to see these unhappy men when their last 
hour is at hand eagerly call for the priest, earnestly beg his prayers, 
and become closely attached to that very body they had hitherto 
hated so heartily—an evident proof that the aversion once displayed 
by them did not spring from a true and solid conviction, but only 
from evil life, depraved hearts, and corrupt will. 

Far worse is it to see the contempt towards priests that is only 
too widespread amongst many who are not completely unbelieving 
nor irreligious. Many of this particular class have not the slightest 
respect for priests, judge them rashly, speak ill of them—more readily 
of them, in fact, than of any other class—make them the object of their 
jibes, and jokes, and satirical remarks. Many causes have contributed 
to this attitude, but they do not depend on ourselves, and there is no 
need to mention them here. I shall merely draw attention to the 
specious motive usually alleged in justification of their line of action 
—that is to say, the disedifying conduct of some priests who lead a 
life little in conformity with their sacred character. Now, does this 
reason excuse or justify the attitude referred to ? I cannot think so. 

First of all, it is unfair and unjust to lose respect and esteem for 
a whole class simply because certain members are not what they should 
be. Did such reasons suffice there is no condition or profession 
which would not deserve to be despised and derided ; for in all states 
and in all conditions are to be found men of evil and contemptible 
life and conduct. Are all married persons chaste and faithful ? Are 
all business-men upright and honest ? Are all judges incorruptible ? 
Are all those of your own rank and condition irreproachable ? 
Assuredly not. Is it, then, just to attack all because of the evil con- 
duct of a few? And if it is evidently unjust to do so in the case of 
other conditions of life, how can we regard it as less unjust in the case 
of the priests of the Church ? 

There is no state without its stains. The angels sinned in heaven, 
Adam and Eve in the state of innocence, St. Peter and Judas in the 
very school of Jesus Christ ; and God permits this in order to let us 
see that in all places and in all professions as long as we are exiles on 
earth we are exposed to the danger of falling. Yet this is no reason 
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why we should despise such states or conditions. Even though the 
conduct of a few is calculated to inspire contempt you cannot without 
injustice extend that contempt to the whole sacerdotal order—if 
there are priests to be found unworthy of their sacred character, 
lazy, effeminate, worldly, more worldly even than lay men, there are, 
thank God, countless others who lead a mortified life, who are ex- 
emplary, energetic, indefatigable, who labour with all zeal to work 
out their own salvation and that of their neighbour, and are such as 
the Gospel demands—shining lights shedding all round the vivifying 
rays of zeal and holiness. 

I go still further and I say that not even to bad priests should 
disrespect be shown. In the priest we have to consider two things 
—the man and the dignity. If the man does not deserve our respect 
his sacred character certainly does ; for sin or defect does not destroy 
the divine character of the Priesthood which ever remains, and which 
always suffices to enforce our respect. Be a priest as bad as may be 
he never ceases to be a priest, God’s minister, Christ’s lieutenant ; 
nor does he become incapable of administering the most important 
functions of his ministry. Now, on what do I base the obligation of 
respecting the priest ? Not on his conduct, which depends altogether 
on himself, and which may become very bad, but on his dignity 
which comes from God, which is inherent in his person, and which he 
can never alienate or destroy. This is the reason relied on by the Lord 
when He said: Touch ye not My anointed By this precept He did 
not merely intend to protect and defend good priests, but also those 
who do not prove themselves such—in a word, all without exception, 
simply because all are anointed and consecrated as His ministers. 

I do not, however, mean to assert that the sins of a priest are not 
enormous in him who commits them, and revolting to those who 
witness them. But I do say that you should not make this a reason 
for being scandalized, and much less should it cause you to lose re- 
spect for the clergy as a body. Quite the contrary, considering that it 
is only too easy to pass from contempt of things sacred to contempt 
of religion itself. He who has no respect for the livery of a great 
personage can have no respect for the person himself. 

Stir up your faith, therefore ; recognize in the priest a prodigy 
of divine power, and regard him with the eye of religious veneration. 
The advice and instruction given by the Holy Ghost to children 
regarding the respect they owe their parents, and the admonitions 
not to ridicule them, despise them or accentuate their weaknesses 
and failings, should also serve as the rule of our conduct towards 
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priests who have a still higher claim to the title of father, since it is 
they who regenerate us to grace by means of the sacraments, and who 
thus finally regenerate us to life immortal and bliss unending. 

In conclusion, call to mind that in the hour of death you will 
look upon it as a great happiness and consolation to have a priest 
near you, to listen to your sins, absolve you, and remain beside you to 
comfort you in your agony, and help you to die a holy death. Mindful 
of this, hold them in high esteem during your life, lest in punishment 
of your want of respect for them God should permit you to invoke 
their assistance in vain in that hour of your greatest need. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


THE RoMAN CATECHISM (PART II) 


1.—The nature As the end and aim of the pastor’s labours must 
- ee stor ever be the happiness and perfection of his flock, 
Matrimony his most ardent desire should be that expressed 
Aan te by the Apostle in his letter to the Corinthians 
plained. in which he says: I would that you all were 
even as myself,’ that is to say, that all should strive to 
practise the virtue of continency. No greater happiness can 
befall the faithful in this life than to have their souls 
distracted by no worldly cares, their evil desires repressed and 
subdued, and their thoughts and intentions fixed on the sole 
study of piety, and on the contemplation of the things of 
heaven, 

But as, according to the testimony of the same Apostle, 
everyone hath his proper gift from God, one after this manner and 
another after that ;* as marriage is adorned with many heavenly 
blessings, so much so that it is truly and really numbered amongst 
the sacraments of the Catholic Church ; and as our Lord deigned 
to honour the celebration of marriage by His presence—all 
this abundantly proves that the subject should be carefully 
explained, especially in view of the fact that St. Paul and the 
Prince of the Apostles have in several passages accurately 
committed to writing not only all that pertains to the dignity 
but also all that concerns the duties of the married state. In- 
spired with the spirit of God they thoroughly comprehended the 
immense advantages to be derived by Christianity at large if 
the faithful only knew and inviolably preserved the holiness of 
the state of Matrimony ; whilst on the other hand they saw 
the many serious losses and calamities that would be brought 
upon the Church by ignorance or neglect of the sanctity of 
that state. 

Accordingly the nature and qualities of marriage must be 
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first explained. Vice often bears the semblance of virtue, and 
hence care must be taken to prevent the faithful from being 
deceived by a false appearance of marriage, and thus staining 
their souls with sin and filthy passions. In explaining this 
subject it will be advisable to begin by setting forth the 
signification of the word itself. 


I.— DEFINITION AND NATURE OF MARRIAGE 


The word matrimony is derived from the fact 
that the principal object a woman should have 
in marrying is to become a mother; or from 
the fact that a mother’s duty is to conceive, bring forth, and 
train up children, 

It is also called conjugal union, because of the fact that 
a lawful wife is bound to her husband by one single indivisible 
bond. 

Finally it is called nuptials, because brides veiled themselves 
through modesty, as St. Ambrose remarks, implying thereby 
that they must be obedient and subject to their husbands. 


2.—Why called 
Matrimony. 


By the common accord of theologians, Matri- 
3 oud mony is defined to be: ‘‘ The conjugal union of 

man and woman contracted between two legiti- 
mate persons, and obliging them to live together all the days 
of their lives.” 

To understand the various parts of this definition thoroughly, 
it should be remarked that even though many things go to 
constitute a perfect Marriage—internal consent, external compact 
expressed in words, the obligation and bond arising from that 
compact, and marital intercourse consummating Matrimony— 
yet of all these the only one that, strictly speaking, has the 
force and nature of Marriage is the obligation and bond indicated 
by the word union. 

The word conjugal is added to denote that all other sorts 
of compacts, by which men and women bind themselves to 
help and assist each other in consideration of payment received 
or for any other reason are altogether different from the nature 
of Matrimony. 

Then follow the words between legitimate persons, to show 
that those absolutely excluded by law from conjugal union 
cannot contract Matrimony ; and that if they do, the Marriage 
is invalid. For instance, relatives down to the fourth degree 
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of kindred, a youth under fourteen, or a girl under twelve years 
of age—ages determined by the Laws of the Church—cannot 
contract Matrimony validly. 

The concluding words, obliging them to live together all the 
days of their lives, denote the nature of the inseparable tie by 
which husband and wife are bound. 


4.—The essence Hence it follows that the nature and essence 
of Marriage of Marriage consist in the tie to which we have 
are: referred. And though the definitions given by 
tie. some eminent theologians seem to make its 
essence consist in the consent—as, for instance, when they say 
that Matrimony is the consent of the man and woman—they 
must be understood to mean that the consent itself is the 
efficient cause of Matrimony, as the Fathers laid down in the 
Council of Florence; an obligation and tie cannot arise without 


consent and compact. 


It is most necessary that the consent be ex- 

oes yee pressed in words denoting present time. Marriage 

required in is mo mere simple donation, but a mutual 

Matrimony. compact, and consequently the consent of one 

alone is not enough to constitute a Marriage—the mutual consent 

of both parties is necessary. Now to manifest this mutual 
consent it is evident that words are required. 

For if Matrimony could arise from mere internal consent 
without any external manifestation, it would seem to follow 
that if two persons living in different and distant countries 
were to have the will to marry each other they would be really 
and permanently married, even before mutually making known 
their will by letter or otherwise—a conclusion contrary to reason, 
and in conflict with the usage and ordinances of the Church. 


Advisedly is it said that it is necessary for the 

LSipant pe tinatee consent to be expressed in words of the present 
in terms of tense. Words couched in the future tense 
= By aa Ns simply indicate a promise, but do not actually 
hk oes unite in Matrimony. Besides this, it is evident 
iad that what is to take place in the future does 

not yet exist ; and what does not yet exist must be regarded 
as of very little permanence and stability. Hence a man 
who has only promised to marry a certain woman acquires 
thereby no connubial rights with regard to her, since what 


has been promised has not yet been performed. At the same 
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time he is bound to keep his engagement, and were he to do 
otherwise he becomes guilty of breach of faith. 

On the other hand, once a man has contracted a matri- 
monial alliance, he may indeed regret the step, but he can no 
longer hope to change or nullify or undo it. 

The obligation arising from Marriage, therefore, is no mere 
promise, but a transfer of right, and is made on such conditions 
that the man hands over the dominion of his body to the woman 
and the woman the dominion of her body to the man, and hence 
it is necessary that it must be formulated in words of the present 
tense—words the effect of which abides even after they are 
pronounced, binding husband and wife in a bond that can 
never be broken. 


7.-In certain Instead of words, however, a nod or sign 
cases the clearly indicating internal consent is sufficient 
Pskitee —nay, even silence arising from modesty on 
nod or sign. the part of the bride would suffice, provided 


her parents make answer for her. 


From all this the pastor will explain to - his 

8.—The essence flock that the essence and import of Marriage 
sodas consists in the bond or tie; that consent ex- 
the Marriage- pressed in the manner indicated is sufficient ; 
pa and that to effect true Matrimony consummation 

is not necessary. Our first parents previous to their fall were 
certainly united in Matrimony, and yet, as the Fathers testify, 
no carnal intercourse had taken place between them. Hence the 
dictum of the Fathers that Marriage consists in consent, not 
use—a doctrine we find repeated by St. Ambrose in his book 


De Virginibus. 


All this being explained, it should be shown 
9.—Matrimony {? that Matrimony has a two-fold aspect—as a 
under a two- natural union (it was not invented by man but 
pe Aenes “instituted by nature), or as a sacrament the 
virtue of which transcends the natural order of things. And 
as grace perfects nature, and as that was not first which ts spiritual, 
but that which is natural ; afterwards that which ts spiritual,! order 
demands that we should first treat Matrimony as a natural 
contract and as productive of natural obligations. Afterwards 
we shall speak of its properties under its sacramental aspect. 


11 Cor. xv. 46. 
VOL. II Zk 
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IIl.—MATRIMONY AS A NATURAL CONTRACT 


to—God the Lm the first place the faithful should be taught 

author of that Matrimony was instituted by God. We 

Matrimony. read in Genesis: Male and female He created 
them; and God blessed them saying: Increase and multiply} 
Again : It is not good for man to be alone ; let Us make him a help 
like unto himself.2. And a little further on: But for Adam there 
was not found a helper like himself. Then the Lord God cast a 
deep sleep upon Adam; and when he was fast asleeb, He took 
one of his ribs and filled up flesh for it. And the Lord God built 
the rib which He took from Adam into a woman, and brought her 
to Adam; and Adam said: This is now bone of my bones, 
and flesh of my flesh ; she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man ; wherefore a man shall leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife ; and they shall be two in one flesh. 
—words which, according to the testimony of our Lord in St. 
Matthew, prove that Matrimony was instituted by God Himself. 


Pee ntceieone And not only is God the author of Marriage, but 
cannot be dis- He has also, as the Council of Trent declares, 
solved. made it a perpetual and indissoluble union. 

It is our Saviour Himself who says: What God hath joined 

together let no man put asunder. 

But though indissolubility is a property of Matrimony 
even in its natural aspect, yet it is especially so in its sacra- 
mental aspect, just as it is its sacramental character that 
elevates all its natural relations to their highest perfection. 
In any event the idea of its dissolubility is at variance with 
the rearing up of offspring and the other objects of Marriage. 


Pant As regards our Lord’s words: Increase and 
increase and Multiply, their object is to declare the end for 
ps Ve tee which Marriage was instituted, and not to 
on every in- impose an obligation on each and every in- 
dividual. dividual. Now that the human race has been 

multiplied as it is, not only is there no law compelling each 

one to marry, but on the contrary, virginity is highly exalted 
and commended in Sacred Scripture as superior to the married 
state, and as involving greater perfection and holiness. This 
is the teaching of our Lord and Saviour Himself: He that can 
receive it, let him receive it ;" while the Apostle declares : Con- 


1 Gen. i. 27,28. 2Gen,ii. 18. 38 Gen. ii. 21, 24. * Matt. xix.6. 5 Matt, xix. 12. 
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cerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord, but I give 
counsel, as having obtained mercy of the Lord, to be faithful.' 


lI.—THE MOTIVES AND ENDS OF MARRIAGE 


We have now to explain the reasons why 


13.—Why Mar- Marriage was instituted :— 
riage was in- 
stituted, (a) The first reason is that this companion- 


ship of both sexes is sought by natural instinct, 
and is accompanied by the prospect of mutual help founded 
on the hope of each being assisted by the other to support life’s 
burthens and bear the infirmities of old age with greater ease. 

(0) A second reason is the desire of having children, not 
so much with a view to having heirs to property and possessions, 
as to training them up to be true and faithful servants of God. 
That this was the principal object of the holy Patriarchs in 
marrying is clear from Holy Scripture. And hence when showing 
Tobias how to repel the violence of the evil demon, the Angel 
said: I will show thee who they are over whom the devil can 
prevail ; for they who in such manner receive Matrimony as to 
shut out God from themselves and from their mind and to give 
themselves to their lust, as the horse and the mule, which have no 
understanding ; over them the devil hath power.” And the Angel 
adds : Thou shalt take the virgin with the fear of the Lord, moved 
rather for love of children than for lust, that in the seed of Abraham 
thou mayest obtain a blessing in children. 

Such in fact was the one sole reason why God instituted 
Marriage from the beginning. And hence if follows that great, 
indeed, is the guilt of those married persons who artifically 
hinder conception or procure abortion—their crime can be 
regarded as nothing less than wilful conspiracy to murder. 


; (c) To these two reasons is added a third, in 
14.—Special reas consequence of the fall of our first parents. 
by the fall of Having lost the original justice in which man 
our frst par- had been created, passion began to rebel against 
right reason, and hence he who is conscious of 

his weakness and is not prepared to combat the flesh, must 
have recourse to Marriage as a remedy against impurity. On 
this point the Apostle thus writes: Because of fornication let 
every man have his own wife, and let every woman have her own 


1; Cor, vii. 25. 2.ToDe Vie lO, 7%. 
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husband. Then, after having laid it down that it was well 
occasionally to abstain from the marriage-debt for the sake 
of prayer, he adds: Return together again, lest Satan tempt you 
for your incontinency. 

These, then, are the various motives, one or other of which 
those who desire to contract Marriage in a good and holy 
manner as becomes the children of the saints should have in 
view. 

If, however, other motives should contribute to induce 
men to marry, and, when choosing a wife, to prefer one person 
to another, sych for instance as the desire to leave an 
heir behind them, or considerations of wealth, beauty, noble 
family, pleasing disposition, these and similar considerations 
are not blameworthy since they are not contrary to the holiness 
of Marriage. Holy Writ does not blame the Patriarch Jacob, 
for having preferred Rachel to Lia, because of her beauty. 
Thus far regarding Matrimony as a natural union. 


IV.—MARRIAGE AS A SACRAMENT 


ase eee It will now be necessary to explain that Matri- 
ment Mar- mony is far superior in its sacramental aspect 
See es A) and aims at an incomparably higher end. 
the natural For as Marriage, as a natural union, was 
eee instituted from the beginning to propagate the 
human race; so was the sacramental dignity subsequently 
conferred upon it in order that a people might be begotten 
and brought up for the service and worship of the true God 
and of Christ our Saviour. 

Thus when Christ our Lord desired to exemplify the intimate 
union that exists between Him and His Church, as well as 
His immense love for us, He instanced especially the sacred union 
of man and wife. How apt was the example will readily appear 
from the fact that of all human relations there is none that binds 
so closely as the marriage-tie, and from the fact that husband 
and wife are bound to one another by the bonds of affection 
and love. Hence it is that Holy Writ so frequently represents 
to us the divine union of Christ and the Church under the 
figure of Marriage. 


Lr Gore vil, 2: 
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eh ae That Marriage is a sacrament the Catholic 
atrue sacra. Church, following the authority of the Apostle, 
nahi de has always held to be certain and incontestable. 
sign. In his Epistle to the Ephesians he writes: 
Men should love their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever hateth 
his own flesh, but nourisheth it and cherisheth it, as also Christ 
doth the Church (for we are members of His body, of His flesh, 
of Hts bones). For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall adhere to his wife, and they shall be two in one 
flesh. This is a great sacrament ; but I speak in Christ and in 
the Church." Now his expression a great sacrament undoubtedly 
refers to Matrimony, and must be taken to mean that the union 
of man and wife—a union of which God is the Author—is a 
sacrament, that is a sacred sign of that most holy union that 
binds Christ our Lord to His Church. 

That this is the true and proper meaning of the Apostle’s 
words is shown by all the Fathers who have interpreted them, 
and by the explanation furnished by the Council of Trent. It 
is indubitable, therefore, that the Apostle compares the husband 
to Christ, and the wife to the Church ; that the husband ts head 
of the wife as Christ ts the head of the Church ; 2 and that for this 
very reason the husband should love his wife and the wife love 
and respect her husband: For Christ loved His Church, and 
gave Himself for her ; * while as the same Apostle teaches, the 
Church is subject to Christ.* 


That grace is also signified and conferred by this 
17.—(b) and both sacrament—two properties that constitute the 
signifies and Pee ois ° 
confers grace. Principal characteristics of each sacrament—is 
expressly declared by the Council as follows: 
“ By His passion Christ, the Author and Perfecter of the venerable 
sacraments, merited for us the grace that perfects the natural love 
of husband and wife, confirms the indissoluble union existing 
between them, and sanctifies them.’ It should, therefore, be 
shown that the effect of the grace produced by this sacrament 
is to unite husband and wife in the bonds of mvtual love, cherish 
in them mutual affection, hinder them from all illicit attachments 
and passions, and that thus their Marriage may be honourable in 


all things, and their bed undefiled.° 


18, —Is superior How much the sacrament of Matrimony is 
to the mar- superior to the marriages made both previous 
Pets the to and under the Mosaic Law may be judged 
NewLlaw. from the fact that though the Gentiles them- 
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selves were convinced there was something divine in Marriage, 
and for that reason regarded promiscuous intercourse as con- 
trary to the law of nature, while they even considered fornication, 
adultery, and other kinds of libertinage to be punishable offences; 
yet their marriages never had any sacramental value. 

At the same time, the laws regulating Marriage were observed - 
with deep religious respect, and it cannot be doubted that their 
unions were endowed with some degree of sanctity. As 
they had received from God the promise that in the seed of 
Abraham all nations should be blessed, it was justly considered 
by them to be a very pious duty to bring forth children and 
thus contribute to the propagation of the chosen people from 
whom Christ the Lord and Saviour was to derive His birth in 
His human nature. Still their unions fell short of the real 
nature of a sacrament. 


_ It should be added that if we consider the Law 
19.—By thesin of of Nature and the Law of Moses we shall find 
oe oar P. that after the fall of our first parents Matrimony 

a es ge te fell away from its original honour and purity. 

itive dignity. Thus under the Law of Nature we read of many 

of the ancient Patriarchs that they had several 
wives at the same time ; while under the Law of Moses it was 
permissible on certain grounds to repudiate one’s wife by 
giving her a bill of divorce. Both these liberties have been 
suppressed by the Law of the Gospel, and Marriage restored to 
its original dignity. 

Though some of the ancient Patriarchs are not to be blamed 
for having married several wives, since they did not act thus 
without divine dispensation, yet Christ our Lord has clearly 
shown that polygamy is not in keeping with the nature of 
Matrimony. Here are His words: For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they 
shall be two in one flesh ;' and He adds: wherefore they are no 
more two but one flesh. In these words He makes it clear that 
God instituted Marriage to be the union of two and only two 
persons. The same truth He has taught very distinctly in 
another passage, wherein He says: Whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another, committeth adultery against her ; and 
if the wife shall put away her husband, and be married to another, 
she commutteth adultery.2 For if it were lawful for a man to have 
several wives, there is no reason in the world why he who takes 
to himself a second wife along with the wife he already has 
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should be regarded as more guilty of adultery than he who 
dismisses his first wife and takes a second. 

Hence it is that when an infidel who, following the customs 
of his country has married several wives, happens to be converted 
to the true religion, the Church orders him to dismiss all but 
the first and regard her alone as his true and lawful wife. 


V.—INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE 


The self-same testimony of Christ our Lord 
20.—Marriage is €asily proves that the marriage-tie cannot be 
indissoluble. broken by any sort of divorce. For if by a bill 
of divorce a woman were freed from the law 
that binds her to her husband, she might marry another husband 
without being in the least guilty of adultery. Yet our Lord 
says positively: Whosoever shall put away his wife and shall 
marry another committeth adultery.' Hence it is clear that the 
bond of Marriage can be dissolved by death alone, as is con- 
firmed by the Apostle when he says: A woman is bound by the 
Law as long as her husband liveth ; but if her husband die she ts 
at liberty—let her marry whom she will, only in the Lord ;* and 
again: Zo them that are married, not I but the Lord commandeth 
that the wife depart not from her husband ; and if she depart that 
she remain unmarried or be reconcilied to her husband.* To the 
wife, then, who for a just cause has left her husband, the Apostie 
offers this alternative: let her either remain unmarried or be 
reconciled to her husband. Nor does the Church of God permit 
husband and wife to separate without weighty reasons. 

Lest, however, the law of Matrimony should seem too 
severe on account of its absolute indissolubility, the pastor 
should take care to point out the beneficial consequences of this 
indissolubility :— 


(a) The first beneficial consequence is that in 
Sat cee of entering Matrimony, virtue and_ congeniality 
indissol- of disposition are to be considered more than 
sake aida wealth or beauty—a circumstance that cannot 
but prove of the very highest advantage to the 

interests of society at large. 
(b) In the second place, if Marriage could be dissolved by 
divorce, married persons would hardly ever be without causes of 


disunion, which would be unfailingly supplied by the old enemy 
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of peace and purity ; while on the contrary, now that the faith- 
ful must remember that even though separated as to bed and 
board, they remain none the less bound by the bond of Marriage 
with no hope of marrying another, they are by this very fact 
rendered less prone to strife and discord. And even if it some- 
times does happen that husband and wife become separated, 
they are unable to bear the privation of their marriage rights 
for any length of time, and are thus easily induced by the 
intervention of friends to return and be reunited. 


The pastor should not here omit the salutary 
peas eae admonition of St. Augustine, who to convince 
again united. the faithful that they should not consider it a 
hardship to receive back the wife they have put 
away for adultery, provided she repents of her crime, observes : 
“Why should not the Christian husband receive back his wife 
when the Church receives her? And why should not the wife 
pardon her adulterous but penitent husband when Christ has 
already pardoned him?” True it is that Scripture calls him 
foolish who keepeth an adulteress ;* but the meaning refers to her 
who refuses to repent of her crime and quit the disgraceful 
course she has entered on. 
From all this it will be clear that Christian Marriage is far 
superior in dignity and perfection to that of Gentiles and Jews. 


VI.—BLESSINGS ARISING FROM MARRIAGE 


We ev eoe: (a) The faithful shotild also be shown that there 
apes of Mar. are three blessings of Marriage—children, fidelity, 
riage enum- and the sacrament :—blessings which to some 
ae () degree compensate for the inconveniences re- 
ferred to by the Apostle in the words: Such 
shall have tribulation of the flesh,? and which leads to this other 
result that sexual intercourse, which is sinful outside Marriage, 
is rendered right and honourable. 

The first blessing, then, of Marriage is family, that is to 
say, children born of a true and lawful wife. So highly did 
the Apostle esteem this blessing that he says: The woman shall 
be saved by bearing children*—words which are to be understood 
not only of child-bearing, but also of bringing them up and 


training them to the practice of piety; for the Apostle im- 


1 Prov. xviii, 22. 2 Cor, vii, 28. Sr Dimitar, 
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mediately subjoins the proviso : I} she continue in faith. More- 
over Holy Scripture says positively: Hast thou children? 
Instruct them and bow down their necks from childhood. The 
same is taught by the Apostle ; while Tobias, Job, and several 
other holy Patriarchs in Sacred Scripture furnish us with 
beautiful examples of the training that parents should give their 
children. The duties of both parents and children will, however, 
be set forth in detail when we come to speak of the Fourth 
Commandment. 


The second advantage of marriage is faith— 
24.—(0) Fidelity. not indeed that virtue of faith which we receive 
in Baptism; but the fidelity which binds wife 
to husband and husband to wife in such a way that each hands 
over to the other the power over their bodies, promising at the 
same time never to violate the holy bond of Matrimony. This 
is easily inferred from the words pronounced by Adam when 
taking Eve as his wife—words confirmed by Christ our Lord 
in the Gospel: Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife and they shall be two in one flesh.? 
It is also inferred from the words of the Apostle: The wife hath 
not power of her own body, but the husband ; and in like manner, 
the husband hath not power of his own body but the wife.* Justly, 
then, did the Lord in the Old Law ordain the most severe 
penalties against those who violated this conjugal fidelity. 
Matrimonial fidelity also demands that they love one another 
with a special, holy, and pure love—not as adulterers love one 
another, but as Christ loves His Church. This is the rule laid 
down by the Apostle who says: Husbands love your wives as 
Christ also loved the Church.*| And truly immense was Christ’s 
love for His Church—a love that was not inspired by His own 
advantage, but by the advantage of His Spouse alone. 


The third advantage is the sacrament, that is 
to say the indissoluble bond of Marriage. We 
read in the Apostle: The Lord commanded that 
the wife depart not from the husband, and if she depart that she 
vemain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband ; and let not 
the husband put away his wife. And truly, if Marriage as a 
sacrament represents the union of Jesus Christ with His Church 
it also necessarily follows that just as Christ never separates 
Himself from His Church, so in like manner the wife can never 
be separated from her husband in so far as regards the 
marriage-tie. 


25.—(c) Sacra- 
ment. 


1 Eccles. vii. 25. 2 Matt. xix. 5, 21 Cor. vii. 4. *Eph. v.25. © 1 Cor, vii. ro, 
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But the more easily to preserve this holy union in peace 
and concord, it will be necessary to point out the various duties 
of husband and wife as laid down by St. Paul, and by St. Peter 
the Prince of the Apostles. 


. 


VII.—THE DUTIES OF MARRIED PEOPLE 


26.-The hus. (4) The husband’s duty is to treat his wife 

band’s princi- kindly and in an honourable manner. It should 

pal duties. = be remembered that Eve’ was called his com- 
pamion by Adam when he said: The woman whom Thou gavest 
me as a companion.' It is for this reason, according to some of 
the Fathers, that she was not formed from man’s feet but from 
his side; or on the other hand that she was not formed from 
his head, in order to let her see that she was not to command 
but obey her husband. 

(0) In the second place, it is fitting that the husband be 
employed in some honest pursuit to furnish his family with the 
necessaries of life, and save himself from wasting his time in 
idleness—the source of almost all vices. 

(c) Finally, he should keep his family properly in order, 
watch over their morals, and keep each one to his duty. 


(a) As for the wife, her duties are thus enu- 
merated by the Prince of the Apostles : Let wives 
be subject to their husbands, so that tf any believe 
not the word they may be gained without the word by the conversa- 
tion of thety wives, considering your chaste conversation wrth fear. 
Let not thety adorning be the outward plaiting of the hair, or the 
wearing of gold, or the putting on of apparel, but the hidden man 
of the heart in the incorruptibility of a quiet and meek spirit which 
as rich in the sight of God. For after this manner heretofore the 
holy women also, who trusteth in God, adorned themselves, being 
in subjection to theiy husbands, as Sara obeyed Abraham, calling 
him lord.” 

(6) Another principal duty of theirs is to bring up their 
children in the practice of religion, and be assiduous in the 
care of domestic affairs. They should love to remain at home, 
unless compelled by necessity to go elsewhere, and even then 
they should not do so without the permission of their husbands. 

(c) In fine,—and herein the conjugal union chiefly appears 
—they should always remember that after God no one is to be 


27.—The  wife’s 
duties. 
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loved or esteemed by them more than their husbands, and that 
In all things not contrary to Christian piety they are to be 
Subject to them and obey them promptly and cheerfully. 


VIII.—FORMALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


oe p: Following on the explanation of all this, the 
-—Rites obser- : : : 

vedin the pastor will point out the rites to be observed 

oie of in contracting Marriage. On these, however, 

ge. J Z 

; there is no need for us to dwell here, since all 

the principal points to be observed have been fully and accurately 

laid down by the Council of Trent, whose decree cannot be 

unknown to the pastor. It is quite sufficient, then, for us to 

warn him to be careful to draw from the Council’s teaching all 

that regards this point, and accurately to explain: it to his flock. 


To guard young persons (whose very age exposes 
oe them to imprudence) from being deceived by 

a false appearance of Marriage, and from rush- 
ing incautiously into sinful compacts, the pastor will very 
particularly and very frequently point out to them that these 
marriages alone are true and valid which are contracted in the 
presence of the parish priest, or of another priest by his leave, 
or by leave of the bishop, along with a certain number of 
witnesses. _ 


The impediments of Marriage are also to be 
30.—The impedi- explained. This subject has been so carefully 
ments of Ma- : : : 
trimony. treated by many wise and learned writers on 
the virtues and vices, that it will be easy for 
the pastor to make use here of all they have left written on 
the point, and all the more so, inasmuch as such books should 
hardly ever be out of his hands. Accordingly the pastor will 
carefully study and will diligently explain to his flock the 
instructions contained in those books, as well as in the decrees 
of the Council, regarding the impediments arising from spiritual 
relationship, public honesty, and adultery. 


From all that has been said it is easy to infer 

31.—Dispositions the dispositions with which the faithful should 
tonnes contract Marriage. They should bear in mind 
Matrimony. that the union they are about to contract is not 
human, but divine, and that it should be ac- 


companied by great purity and special piety as is proved by 
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the example of the Fathers of the Old Law, whose Marriages 
though not elevated to the dignity of a sacrament, were yet 
celebrated with deep religion and holiness. 


Amongst the rest, children should be specially 

Ocha alia exhorted to show honour to their parents or 

guardians by never contracting Marriage without 

their knowledge, nor against their will and wish. We see in the 

Old Testament that children were always settled in Marriage 

by their parents ; while the Apostle seems to have in mind the 

great deference due to parents in this matter, when he says: 

He that giveth his virgin in marriage doth well ; and he that giveth 
her not doth better.‘ 


It now remains to speak of the use of Marriage, 
Si of in treating of which subject the pastor will 

take great care to avoid every word that is 
unfit for the ears of his hearers, or likely to wound pious souls 
and excite ridicule. As the words of the Lord are pure words ;* 
so does it become him who is charged with the mission of in- 
structing the Christian people to use no language that does 
not breathe the spirit of gravity and purity of soul. On this 
point there are certain lessons to be given to the faithful :— 

(4) The first is that Marriage is not to be sought through 
sensuality or lust, but to be used with due regard to the limits 
prescribed by God as already explained. The Apostle’s ex- 
hortation should not be forgotten: They that have wives let 
them be as those who have them not ; ? nor the words of St. Jerome: 
“A wise man will love his wife with judgment, not with passion ; 
he will regulate his impetuous desires, and will not be carried 
away by passion. There is nothing more shameful than for a 
husband to love his wife like an adulteress.”’ 

(5) But as all blessings are to be asked of God by prayer, the 
second lesson to be given to the faithful is that for the sake of 
praying God and begging His graces, they should sometimes 
abstain from the use of Marriage. The Fathers have laid it 
down as a holy and pious injunction that this should be done 
for at least three days before receiving Holy Communion, and 
frequently during Lent. Thus will the blessings of Matrimony 
be daily increased by an abundance of divine grace, and thus 
living in the practice of piety, they will not only pass this life 
in peace and tranquillity, but will also live in the true and 
firm hope, which confoundeth not, of obtaining life everlasting 
through the goodness of God. 


1 Cor. vii. 38. 2 Poi sxe 7s 3 Cor. vii. 29. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


1, NATURE OF THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


Q. What is the sacrament of 
Matrimony ? 


A. Matrimony is a sacrament, 
instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which creates a holy and indis- 
soluble union between a man and 
woman, and gives them grace to 
love one another holily and to 
bring up their children as Chris- 
tians. 


QO. By whom was Matrimony 
instituted ? 


A. Matrimony was instituted by 
God Himself in the Garden of 
Paradise, and was raised to the 
dignity of a sacrament by Jesus 
Christ in the New Law. 

Q. Has the sacrament of Matri- 
mony any special signification ? 

A. The sacrament of Matrimony 
signifies the indissoluble union of 
Jesus Christ with the Church, His 
Spouse, and our holy Mother. 

Q. Why do we say that the bond 
of marriage is indissoluble ? 

A. We say that the bond of 
marriage is indissoluble or that it 
cannot be dissolved except by the 


death of either husband or wife, 
because God so ordained from the 
beginning and so Jesus Christ our 
Lord solemnly proclaimed. 


Q. Can the contract be separated 
from the sacrament in Christian 
matriage ? 


A. No, in marriage among Chris- 
tians the contract cannot be sepa- 
rated from the sacrament, because, 
for Christians, marriage is nothing 
else than the natural contract 
itself, raised by Jesus Christ to the 
dignity of a sacrament. 


Q. Among Christians, then, there 
can be no true marriage that is not 
a sacrament ? 


A. Among Christians there can 
be no true marriage that is not a 
sacrament, 


Q. What effects does the sacra- 
ment of Matrimony produce ? 


A. The sacrament of Matrimony : 
(1) Gives an increase of sancti- 
fying grace; and (2) gives a 
special grace for the faithful dis- 
charge of all the duties of the 
married state. 


2. MINISTER.—RITE.—DISPOSITIONS. 


Q. Who are the Ministers of this 
sacrament ? 

A. The Ministers of this sacra- 
ment are the couple themselves, 
who together confer and receive 
the sacrament. 

Q. How is this sacrament ad- 
ministered ? 

A. This sacrament, preserving, 
as it does, the nature of a contract, 
is administered by the contracting 


parties themselves, who declare, in 
the presence of the parish priest, 
or another priest delegated by him, 
and of two witnesses, that they take 
each other in marriage. 


Q. What use, then, is the blessing 
which the parish priest gives to the 
married couple ? 

A. The blessing which the parish 
priest gives to the married couple 
is not necessary to constitute the 
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sacrament, but it is given to 
sanction their union in the name of 
the Church and to invoke on 
them more abundantly the blessing 
of God. 


Q. What intention should those 
have who contract marriage ? 


A. Those who contract marriage 
should have the intention: (1) Of 
doing the will of God, who calls 
them to that state; (2) Of working 
out in that state the salvation of 
their souls; (3) Of bringing up 
their children as Christians, if God 
should bless them with any. 


Q. How should those about to be 
married prepare themselves to re- 
ceive this sacrament with fruit ? 


A. In order to receive this 
sacrament with fruit, those about to 
be married should: (1) Earnestly 
recommend themselves to God, so 
as to know His will and obtain the 
graces necessary for that state ; 
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(2) Consult their parents before 
making any promise, because 
obedience and the respect due to 
them demand this; (3) Prepare 
themselves by a good confession, 
or, if necessary, a general con- 
fession* of their whole life; (4) 
Avoid all dangerous familiarity in 
word or act while in each other’s 
company. 

Q. Which are the principal obli- 
gations of married persons ? 


A. Married persons should: (r) 
Guard inviolably their conjugal 
fidelity and behave always and in 
all things as Christians; (2) Love 
one another, bear patiently with 
one another, and live in peace and 
concord; (3) Think seriously of 
providing for their children, if 
they have any, according to their 
needs; bring them up as Christians, 
and leave them free to choose the 
state of life to which they are 
called by God. 


3. CONDITIONS AND IMPEDIMENTS 


Q. What is necessary to contract 
Christian marriage validly ? 


A. To contract Christian mar- 
tiage validly it is necessary to be 
free from every diviment impedi- 
ment to marriage; and to give 
consent freely to the marriage 
contract in the presence of the 
parish priest (or a priest delegated 
by him) and of two witnesses. 


!. Q, What is necessary to contract 
marriage lawfully ? 


A. To contract marriage lawfully 
it is necessary to be free from every 
impeding impediment to marriage ; 
to be instructed in the principal 
truths of religion ; and, finally, to 
be in a state of grace; otherwise a 
sacrilege would be committed. 


Q. What are «mpediments to mar- 
riage ? 

A. Impediments to marriage are 
certain circumstances which render 


marriage either invalid or unlawjul 
The former are called diviment im- 
pediments and the latter impeding 
impediments. 

@ Give examples of diviment 
impediments. 


A. Diviment impediments are, 
for example, relationship to the 
fourth degree, spiritual relationship, 
a solemn vow of chastity, or 
difference in religion, that is, when 
one party is baptized and the other 
is not. 


Q. Give examples of impeding 
impediments. 


A. Impeding impediments are, 
for example, the forbidden times, a 
simple vow of chastity, and the 
like. 

Q. Are the faithful obliged to 
make known to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity impediments of which they 
have a knowledge ? 


THE CATECHISM OF PIUS X 


A. The faithful are obliged to 
make known to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity impediments of which they 
have knowledge; and for this 
reason the names of those who 
intend to get married are published 
in the Church, 


Q. Who has the power to regulate 
impediments to marriage, to dis- 
pense from them, and to judge of 
the validity of Christian marriage ? 


A. The Church alone has power to 
regulate impediments to marriage, 
to judge of the validity of marriage 
among Christians and to dispense 
from the impediments which she 
has placed. 


Q. Why has the Church alone 
power to place impediments and 
to judge of the validity of mar- 
riage ? 

A. The Church alone has power to 
place impediments, to judge of the 
validity of marriage, and to dis- 
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pense from the impediments which 
she has placed, because the con- 
tract, being inseparable from the 
sacrament in a Christian marriage, 
also comes under the power of the 
Church, to which alone Jesus Christ 
gave the right to make laws and 
give decisions in sacred things. 


Q. Can the civil authority dis- 
solve the bonds of Christian 
marriage by divorce ? 


A. No, the bond of Christian 
matriage cannot be dissolved by 
the civil authority, because the 
civil authority cannot interfere 
with the matter of the sacrament 
nor can it put asunder what God 
has joined together. * 


* In the text of the Catechism of 
Pius X certain questions are given, 
dealing with civil marriage, which, 
however, do not as a rule concern 
English-speaking countries, and are 
consequently omitted here. 
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forty-first Wnstruction on the Sacraments 


THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY: ITS NATURE AND 
INSTITUTION 


WE now come to speak of the seventh and last of the sacraments—a 
sacrament which the Apostle proclaims to be a great sacrament, 
because significant of great mysteries: This ts a great sacrament ; 
but I speak in Christ and in the Church.+ 

¢ Itis not easy to attach too much importance to the explana- 
tion of this sacrament. For the married state is the usual and 
ordinary lot of mankind, and is intimately bound up with the 
happiness or misery, not only temporal but also eternal, of the 
majority of men. A good marriage is the source of domestic 
peace and happiness; domestic peace and happiness facilitates 
the proper training of the children of a marriage ; while the proper 
training of children implants in them the seeds of a good Christian 
life, no matter what the condition, or state, or employment to which 
divine Providence may destine them. In a bad marriage every- 
thing is the reverse—ceaseless strife and dissension between husband 
and wife; children tainted by their bad example, growing up in 
vice, and finally carrying trouble and disorder into the various 
walks of life in which they may be found. It is then an incontest- 
able truth that marriage is, to a certain extent, the pivot on which 
hinges every blessing, both public and private, both temporal:and 
eternal. 

I shall divide the explanation of this subject into two parts—in 
the first I shall speak of marriage in itself, and in the second of the 
dispositions requisite for its worthy and profitable reception. 

Matrimony considered in itself is the lawful union of man and 
woman to live together all their life, in order to bring forth children 
and rear them up for God and society. 

This union was not always a sacrament ; but always and at all 
times it was and is a contract instituted and blessed by God—a dignity 
assuredly unknown to those who recognize therein nothing more than 


1Eph. v. 32: 
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a union purely carnal and animal, and not very much different from 
that of brutes—a dignity which God the Creator instituted from the 
beginning of the world when He gave Eve to Adam as a companion. 
Here is what Sacred Scripture, after having described the creation of 
Adam, tells us in the second chapter of Genesis: And the Lord God 
satd : It 1s not good for man to be alone ; let Us make him a help like 
unto himself. ... Then the Lord cast a deep sleep upon Adam ; and when 
he was fast asleep, He took one of his ribs, and filled up flesh for tt ; and 
the Lord God built the rib which He took from Adam into a woman, and 
brought her to Adam ; and Adam said ; This now is bone of my bones 
and flesh of my flesh. Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh. And 
elsewhere (in the first chapter), God blessed them, saying : Increase and 
multiply and fill the earth. 

In this simple, plain, but divine account, we have not only the 
narrative of the primitive institution of marriage, but we also learn 
its Author, its principal qualities, and its primary object :— 

God Himself declares the natural fitness of giving to the man 
He had created the companionship and help of a woman: It ts not 
good for man to be alone ; let Us make him a help like unto himself. God 
decreed that Adam was to be the father of all men who were destined 
to fill the place left vacant by the fallen angels, and to accomplish 
this purpose it was necessary for him to have a wife,—on the suppo- 
sition, at least, that such a means was chosen by God for the pro- 
pagation of the human race. Thus far, however, we have only the 
creation of the two sexes—not yet have we marriage. 

Marriage was really established when God, after having created 
Eve, presented her to Adam—He brought her to Adam. The offering 
of this woman to Adam by God, and the offering which she spon- 
taneously made of herself to him, asking his consent and praying 
him to accept her as his wife, in the same way as she was ready to 
accept and have him as her husband, was, as the Fathers say, a true 
deed of betrothal and marriage. Doubtless, the Lord, after having 
created Eve, could have become invisible to them, but He did not do 
so—He Himself even presented the wife to her husband. And why ? 
Not only to show us the sanctity of that marriage at which He 
deigned to assist as the common Father of both, but especially to let 
us see the liberty that is requisite to contract it,—in other words, 
the necessity of the free and mutual consent of the contracting parties. 
The marriage was celebrated only after Adam and Eve had seen and 
known each other and had freely given their consent. 

From this fact we must conclude that mutual consent of the 
man and. woman, such as has always been and still is the practice, 

VOL. II. ae 
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effects the bond of marriage ; that the essence of marriage consists 
in this bond ; and that as the mutual consent is the work of the con- 
tracting parties it follows that they alone are the efficient causes of 
the marriage union—a union by which the wife pertains specially 
and exclusively to the husband, and the husband specially and ex- 
clusively to the wife; a union not only of body but also, and much more 
so, of affection and will ; a union by which two persons come to form 
one single person, one single spirit, one only flesh ; in fine, a union 
permanent, perpetual, and indissoluble. 

The two chief qualities of this union are clearly recognized by 
Adam in his divinely-inspired reply to the Lord—that is to say, 
indissolubility and unity. 

Indissolubility, in the words: A man shall leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife—words that denote the perpetuity of the 
bond which death alone can dissolve. It is true that later on divorce 
was introduced amongst the Jews, in virtue of which man and woman 
became free to contract marriage with another. But this practice, 
which was either merely permitted or simply tolerated, has certainly 
been abolished in the Gospel by Jesus Christ, who recalled marriage 
to that indissolubility of bond in which it had been instituted from 
the beginning, and from which God had dispensed for a time in condes- 
cension to the hardness and obstinacy of the Jews: Moses, by reason 
of the hardness of your heart, permitied you to put away your wives ; 1 
but from the beginning 1t was not so, and: What God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder. 2 

In spite of the opinion of certain persons, real formal divorce— 
involving the dissolution of the marriage-tie—is absolutely forbidden 
under the law of the Gospel ; while in addition to this it would be in- 
jurious to the public weal and ruinous to domestic happiness. Once 
allow husband and wife to separate at their own sweet will and to 
enter into other alliances, and what will be the consequence ? This: 
their union is merely precarious, and would soon give occasion to 
new wishes and new desires ;—tired and weary of those they already 
possess, they would turn their attention to others; they could 
never be united in true affection, for the heart can never be 
truly attached to an object the permanent possession of which is not 
fixed and certain. Furthermore, what affection could there be 
towards their children ? what care could they take of their bringing 
up, seeing that they are always exposed to the danger of passing into 
the hands of others? Divorce, therefore, would be the direct cause 
of the disunion of both husband and wife and families. 


1 Matt. xix, 8. 2 Ibid; 6; 
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All these and other very serious inconveniences find no sufficient 
counterbalance in the reasons brought forward in support of divorce, 
such, for instance, as the cross and martyrdom arising from certain 
ill-assorted alliances. In the first place such marriages would not 
be so frequent if they were contracted holily and in a spirit conform- 
able to the teaching of religion ; and those whose union does actually 
prove unhappy should blame themselves and not the perpetuity of 
the marriage tie. Besides this, the Church has sufficiently provided 
for their peace of mind by granting a separation in certain cases, 
though always preserving the inviolability of the marriage bond 
which prevents them from contracting other marriages. For the 
rest, when we compare the good and the evil of both systems we 
shall easily see that the law of indissolubility is preferable under 
every respect. The very public weal demands that the words of our 
Lord should stand firm and unchanged : What God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder. 

The second quality of marriage is that unity expressed by Adam 
in the words : They shall be two in one flesh ; that is to say, marriage is 
in its very nature the union of one man and one woman. At no time 
was it lawful for a woman to have several husbands, because this would 
be a horrible and unnatural evil. It was, however, sometimes lawful 
for men to have several wives, as is shown by the history of the ancient 
patriarchs. But as this practice was contrary to the primaeval 
institution of marriage, was subject to grave inconveniences, and 
was merely tolerated to avoid greater evils, Jesus Christ revoked it, 
abolished the practice of having several wives at the same time, and 
restored to marriage its original unity: They shall be two in one flesh, 
precisely as it was instituted in the garden of Paradise. 

Finally, God’s words : Increase and multiply refer to the primary 
object of marriage which was blessed by God to serve for the pro- 
pagation of the human race—a blessing which, as the Church says, 
has remained over mankind even after original sin, and has never 
been revoked. 

But as the words Increase and multiply have been and are made 
use of for the condemnation of virginity and celibacy by heretics, 
who pretend that these words contain a command making marriage 
binding on all mankind, we must remark that the words in question 
do not express a real command, but only denote that the faculty and 
power to increase and multiply has been communicated to human 
nature by God ; and even if they did express a real precept, this could 
not be taken as applicable to each and every individual, but simply 
to the human race in general, whose conservation and progagation 
are sufficiently provided for by the marriage of the many; for 
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when account is taken of the natural inclination of mankind towards 
the state of matrimony, the majority will never fail to enter thereon, 
even though some may use the liberty accorded them by God, and 
decline to form any matrimonial alliance. 

Virginity and celibacy are not, then; to be condemned ; nay, 
Sacred Scripture declares them to be of a better and more perfect 
state than marriage, inasmuch as that state is one of greater purity 
and chastity, and brings us nearer to the state of the angels and 
even of God Himself; it is, moreover, a state which affords greater 
facilities for union with God, inasmuch as it relieves those who 
embrace it from many cares and anxities ; and hence St. Paul has said 
that he who is not married finds it more easy to occupy himself with 
the things of God and the means of pleasing Him ; while the married 
man is occupied with the cares of the world and has his mind fixed 
on his wife, and hence finds himself distracted from the things of 
God. And the Apostle concludes that, apart from certain special 
cases and exceptions, he who marries does well, but that he who 
does not marry does better: He that ts without a wife ts solicitous 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please God ; but he 
that 1s with a wife ts solicttous for the things of the world, how he may 
please his wife ; and hets divided... . He that giveth his virgin in marriage 
doth well ; but he that giveth her not doth better.» 

There is, indeed, a certain class of celibacy which is forbidden 
by God, is contrary to the public weal, and baneful to the population. 
This certainly is not that Christian and religious celibacy, nor the 
celibacy of many persons in the world who without making any vow 
of chastity devote their whole soul to the affair of their salvation ; 
but it is the celibacy of the free-living and the dissolute who refuse to 
enter into matrimony in order that they may abandon themselves 
freely to their passions and live a life of licence and disorder. Celibacy 
such as this is assuredly injurious to society, because it tends to the des- 
truction of oneself as well as of others ; because it kindles the flames 
of hatred and discord in families; spreads the venom of jealousy ; 
troubles and severs marriages ; and in fine, because it condemns to 
sterility a multitude of unhappy creatures, whom it causes to live in 
dishonour and misery; and it sometimes involves uncertainty of 
offspring and of lawful succession. This, then, is the celibacy that 
should be attacked with all our might—not the celibacy of those who 
embrace Christian chastity to please God, arrive at a higher degree of 
perfection, and be more free to devote themselves to the service of 
their neighbour. 

Coming back to our subject, I now say that though virginity is 
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preferable to marriage, this does not mean that the married state is 
not holy ; for it was instituted by God and therefore is holy. And 
if Church history furnishes us with illustrious examples of persons 
who lived holily in the state of celibacy, it also tells us of many 
who lived holily in the state of matrimony ; of this we have a solemn 
proof in the lives of the ancient patriarchs, especially Abraham. It 
would, then, be an error, and an error condemned by the Church, to 
regard marriage as something bad and unclean, and to despise those 
who embrace this state which has God Himself for its Author. 

But if marriage was a holy state under the Old Law, how much 
more holy and venerable has it not become since the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ on earth! Marriage which, under the Old Law, 
was only a simple natural contract has been raised by Jesus Christ 
to the dignity of a true sacrament in the New Law. He did not rest 
content with recalling it to its primaeval unity and indissolubility, 
but he also made it to be a sign capable of producing grace and holiness. 

This He did, according to the general opinion, when He assisted 
at the marriage of Cana in Galilee, rendered memorable for ever by 
the miraculous change of water into wine which was there wrought 
by Him. 

And in consequence of this institution of Christian marriage by 
our Lord, there is no longer to be found in the Church of God a true 
and lawful marriage contract which is not also a sacrament ; while a 
Catholic must celebrate that contract according to the rite of the 
Church—the contracting parties being bound to express their consent 
in the presence of the pastor and the requisite witnesses. The moment 
of marriage is, then, a moment of special sanctification to the be- 
trothed, just as the moment of ordination is a moment of special 
sanctification for priests. In that moment the betrothed enter, 
as St. Paul says. on a state that is holy and honourable in every 
respect : Marriage is honourable in all—that is to say,, it is a state 
holy in its essence, in its end, in its effects and in its signification. 

Holy in its essence, because it is no longer a simple contract, as 
it is amongst pagans and unbelievers, but a true sacrament sanctifying 
and consecrating the betrothed by the very act that binds them 
together. 

Holy in the different ends proposed by God in instituting it, 
such, for instance, as that of affording a remedy for concupiscence, 
of correcting abuses and rendering honest the inclinations of passion, 
of sanctifying the union of the two sexes, and in fine, of giving citizens 
to the earth and saints to heaven. 

Holy in its effects, because along with sanctifying grace it also 
confers many special graces enabling the married to lead a good and 
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holy life, The sacramental grace of Matrimony is of multiform 
application—it gives the grace of forbearance and charity, enabling 
husband and wife to love and bear with one another ; the grace of 
temperance and restraint, enabling them to avoid passing the limits 
prescribed by honourable marriage ; the grace of prudence and 
discretion enabling them to bring up their children properly, and in 
the fear and love of God; finally, the grace of patience and endurance 
enabling them to bear up under the weight of the tribulations and 
miseries from which not even the best regulated alliances are exempt. 

Holy also in its signification ; because it represents and signifies 
the hypostatic union of the Human Nature with the Divine Nature 
in Jesus Christ, and along with this the moral union of our Saviour 
with the Church, His Spouse; and hence it is that St. Paul declares 
that it is a great sacrament in Christ and in the Church. 

Those about to enter into Matrimony should seriously reflect on 
all this. Whether we consider it in its primitive institution by God 
in the Garden of Paradise, or whether we regard it in the light of the 
subsequent dignity to which Jesus Christ raised it in the New Law, 
all is holy, all is sacred, all is great ; and hence it follows that a state 
such as this should never be entered on for other than pure motives, 
and with dispositions in conformity with its sanctity, taking special 
care to consult God both on the choice of a state as well as on the 
choice of the person to be accepted as the life-long companion. 

Unhappily this is not always done. The world which destroys 
all and corrupts all, is accustomed to look on marriage as a purely 
temporal concern, with which religion has nothing to do, nor the 
affair of eternal salvation. And hence it is that so many throw them- 
selves blindly and inconsiderately into this state; and hence also 
it is that so many marriages prove unhappy, and are turned into an 
occasion of the temporal and spiritual ruin of so many ill-assorted 
pairs. In our next instruction we shall turn our attention to this 
point, and shall dwell on the serious care and reflection that should 
precede the reception of a sacrament that involves so many and such 
lasting consequences and obligations. 
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Sortyp-second Anstruction on the Sacraments 
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THE married state is one that is usually entered on with the best 
will and intention in the world ; but it not rarely happens that those 
who were extravagant in their haste and eagerness to be united are 
ere long ready to do twice as much to be separated. The first trans- 
ports of love and affection are sometimes succeeded by coldness and 
indifference ; these soon lead to mutual recriminations, complaints, 
dissensions, and finally to open rupture and the scandal of separation ; 
so that of the union that was once so ardently desired it often happens 
that nothing remains but the hateful impossibility of escaping from 
a bond that now inspires nothing but feelings of sorrow and regret. 

Now all this is due to no other cause than to the fact that marriage 
is often contracted blindly—directed by passion alone—without 
reflection, without counsel, without the requisite preparation, and 
without the serious reflection demanded by an affair of such import- 
ance. This and no other is the true reason why marriages often end 
in sorrow and regret. 

Hence it is that having in my last instruction explained what 
marriage is in itself, both as a natural contract instituted and blessed 
by God at the beginning, and as raised by Jesus Christ to the dignity 
of a sacrament in the New Law, I now proceed to explain what is to 
be done in order to receive this sacrament worthily. 

First and foremost, before deciding to contract marriage persons 
should beg for direction, light, and grace from God to enable them 
thoroughly to understand all the duties and obligations imposed by 
that state, and to see whether they are ready and prepared to dis- 
charge these duties and obligations as God would have them dis- 
charged. For marriage imposes obligations difficult to fulfil, 
burthens hard to bear, and occasionally grave dangers to avoid :— 

1. In the first place marriage imposes grave obligations to be 
fulfilled, both with regard to the person about to be taken as a com- 
panion and help-mate, and to the children that are naturally to be 
expected to spring from that union.’ With regard to the person, be 


1 These discourses were addressed to men: but it will be easily seen that 
making due allowance, the same remarks apply also to women, 
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she what she may, and be her position in life what it may, you owe 
her a respectful, tender, faithful, patient, and Christian love. Now, 
what contradictions and difficulties must not be expected on the one 
hand in the exercise of a love of this character! On the other hand 
with regard to the children that may result from your union, is it 
possible to ignore the seriousness of the charge you are about to take 
on your shoulders ? You must support them, provide for them, settle 
them in life, and above all, bring them up in piety and in the fear and 
love of God. In one word, a husband renders himself strictly re- 
sponsible before God for the souls of his companion and of his 
children; and hence he is bound to live a truly edifying and 
Christian life. Now, who will say that the faithful discharge of all 
these obligations does not demand much care and trouble ? 

In the second place marriage is a state that imposes very trying 
crosses. Besides the burthens already referred to, we must truly 
account as crosses the eccentricities that may be found in one or other 
of the parties, the coolnesses and the dissensions, the trials of avarice 
on the one hand, and of extravagance on the other, the jealousies, 
the unwelcome intimacies with others, and sometimes also the fear 
or certainty of faithlessness. What a martyrdom is not’ that of two 
persons obliged to live together with no similarity in principles or 
practice! What sacrifices must they not make to live in peace and 
harmony! And independently of all that, who is unaware that even 
the best assorted marriages are not without their trials and contra- 
dictions, simply because there is nothing perfect in the world ? The 
wisest and most prudent husband is not always wise and prudent ; 
the best, most excellent, and most estimable of wives can hardly fail 
to have her own faults and defects. It is impossible for everything to 
go according to our liking—is not the mere difference in inclination 
and taste which may so easily arise between husband and wife quite 
enough sometimes to put the patience of both to the severest tests ? 

Besides this, what need to speak of the tormenting cares and 
anxieties that accompany the rearing of children and the difficulties 
that are to be encountered in giving them a Christian education, a 
virtuous training, and a sufficient means of support ? Often are want- 
ing the means and resources requisite to place them in a position one 
would like ; not rarely do they prove to be discontented, unsatis- 
factory, dull, incapable, or, what is worse, vicious, dissolute, and 
little in correspondence with the care that has been taken of them. 
And the more this is the case, the more vexations, torments, and 
miseries are multiplied. 

But this is not all ; for in the third place marriage imposes great 
dangers to conscience, apart altogether from the trials and dangers 
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already enumerated. Each state has its own difficulties, trials, and 
dangers ; but in marriage is found the union of three things that are 
extremely difficult to conciliate—married persons must use their rights 
without violating their duties; they must conciliate their care and 
desire to please their partner with the inviolable fidelity they owe to 
God ; and they must unite particular care and economy in the matter 
of the temporal concerns with a certain interior detachment of hearts 
in such a way that this care and attention to business will not stand in 
the way of the discharge of their duties as Christians and the 
acquisition of the goods of life eternal. 

Such, then, are the obligations, the cares, and the crosses incident 
to married life—obligations, cares, and crosses that are far from 
being fleeting and transitory, but last and endure as long as the 
marriage-tie itself. 

All this, however, has been said, not for the sake of making 
marriage odious, nor of turning you away from it, but stmply to teach 
those who are about to contract it to reflect seriously on the burthen 
they are about to take on their shoulders, and not to embrace it if 
they do not feel called to it by God. It is only for those whom He has 
called that He prepares the helps and graces without which the duties 
of that state cannot be discharged, its crosses patiently borne, nor the 
dangers annexed to it be avoided. God wishes to be served in that 
particular state to which He calls each one of us ; and consequently 
to each one of us He assigns the graces we have need of to serve Him 
properly in that state. Hence it is clear that to enter on a particular 
state through mere caprice and without any call, is to lose all right 
to such graces, expose oneself to danger, and run the risk of eternal 
perdition. This principle applies to every state, not excluding Mattri- 
mony ; and speaking especially of Matrimony I must not forget 
another important consideration, and it is that not only should the 
divine will be consulted in reference to the choice of a state in life, 
but also in reference to the choice of the person to whom one wishes to 
be united in a companionship that death alone can dissolve. 

No one can be blind to the importance of selecting a suitable 
companion. Now, how is this to be done ? 

First of all recourse should be had to God to obtain light and grace 
in reference to the selection about to be made. From God alone 
can come each and every blessing: Every best gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, coming down from the Father of lights ;1 but from 
Him in a special way comes the gift of a wise and prudent companion, 
according to the oracle of the Holy Ghost : House and riches are given 
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by parents ; but a prudent wife is properly from the Lord. Prayer, then, 
humble and incessant prayer, should precede and accompany your 
marriage—the one reliable way of knowing the divine will is through 
prayer. 

It is furthermore necessary to merit these lights from God by a 
good, holy, and Christian life, especially during youth; the Lord 
Himself has said in Sacred Scripture that a good and virtuous wife is 
the recompense reserved by Him for the God-fearing man: A good 
wife is a good portion ; she shall be given in the portion of them that fear 
God, to a man for his good deeds ;2 and what has been said of a wife 
with reference to her husband, applies equally to the husband with 
reference to his wife. 

Finally, the choice should be made in accordance with Christian 
principles—a condition that embraces several considerations :— 

In the first place it implies that young people should consult their 
parents on their intended marriage, and be advised by them. It is 
true that children should be left free in their choice—both reason 
and nature loudly proclaim this liberty ; but it is not less true that they 
should unfailingly recognize and respect their parents’ authority, 
which is also founded on reason, being, as it is, based on the divine 
precept to honour father and mother—a precept that has also the 
support and sanction of human law. These two rights when properly 
understood are not, as might be expected at first sight, in opposition 
to each other ; for the liberty that is accorded to sons and daughters 
on this head imposes on parents the obligation not to interfere un- 
duly with their children in their choice ; while the right possessed by 
parents to watch over and guard the safety and well-being of their 
children imposes on those children a’ sacred and indispensable obli- 
gation not to act independently of their parents, but to consult their 
wishes and follow their advice. 

Hence it follows that just as parents would sin gravely if through 
special considerations of family or fortune they tried either to force 
their children to contract a marriage, or prevent them from con- 
tracting marriage, or constrained them to enter into an alliance which 
they detest on good grounds, to the manifest injury of their children’s 
liberty, and the manifest abuse of their own authority ; so in the same 
way children would sin gravely against the submission and obedience 
they owe, if they were to contract marriage without consulting 
their parents ; if they do not listen to the just and reasonable objections 
that may be made by their parents; and if against their parents’ 
wishes they persist in contracting a doubtful or disgraceful alliance 


1 Prov. xix. 14. 2 Eccl. xxvi. 3 
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which would compromise domestic peace and tranquillity. Marriages 
of this kind,—that is to say, marriages of caprice and passion,—are 
seldom blessed by God, and seldom turn out well. Bear this point, 
then,well in mind,—dependence on your parents, to whom you are 
always subject and indebted, who have greater light and experience 
than you, and who are not so blinded by passion as you may well be. 

Another important point for those who desire to proceed in 
accordance with Christian principles, and to which even parents them- 
selves should not be blind is this, that in making the choice in question 
attention should be devoted principally to interior qualities of 
chastity, virtue, prudence, good disposition and training. And in 
fact these qualities alone can supply for the defect of exterior advan- 
tages ; these alone last for all time ; to these alone God has promised 
true felicity. It was thus that Abraham acted when selecting a com- 
panion for his son Isaac; this also was the course taken by Jacob, 
Tobias, and many others. 

At the same time I used the word principally, for I do not pretend 
that you should close your eyes altogether to the gifts of nature and 
the advantages of fortune. Take account of these also—they are 
not contrary to the sanctity of marriage ; but the first and principal 
point to consider is character and piety—they are the endowments 
to be sought before all others ; without them all the rest is nothing 
more than a miserable and deceitful dowry. 

To sum up all in a few words, exterior endowments cannot of 
themselves constitute married bliss. For in what does the true 
happiness of this state consist ? It consists in mutual affection, 
inviolable fidelity, loving care of children, good management of 
domestic affairs, serious application to one’s duties as wife, mistress, 
and mother. Now these precious endowments are not derived from 
riches, nor from noble birth, nor from beauty of face and form— 
they are found only in the woman who is truly pious, prudent, and 
carefully brought up. It is, then, to virtue, character, and beauty 
of soul, that attention should principally be paid in the choice of a 
wife. ; 

Regarding the care and attention that should be devoted to this 
point, the following observations should be borne in mind :— 

Before consenting to an engagement, keep your eyes carefully 
open—do not trust to first impressions ; and do not rely on one or 
other single disposition or endowment which may easily prove decep- 
tive ; consult those who are well informed enough to know the truth, 
and sincere enough not to conceal it; and if the information you 
receive produces an unfavourable impression, do not attribute it to 
malice or envy, but take it into account and investigate it thoroughly, 
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for it not rarely happens that of all the accounts you receive that 
which is unfavourable is the only one which is true, sincere, and just. 

And these investigations should be all the more scrupulous in 
proportion as the person in question is less known to you, especially 
in the case of strangers and of those who-wander from place to place, 
who are often nothing better than adventurers. How often 
have poor girls been grossly deceived by people of this class; they 
believed them to be rich and comfortable, whereas they were only 
poor and wretched ; they believed them to be upright and honest, 
whereas they were deceitful and vicious ; worse still, they thought 
them to be single and free, whereas they were already bound by the 
tie of a former marriage. Regarding such as those, too much vigilance 
cannot be used. And in fact, how is it possible, in such a case, to 
neglect the simple dictates of prudence? We may, it is true, be 
deceived because we are men; but it is none the less true that not to 
do our best to avoid being deceived is foolish in the highest degree. 

In the last place I must not forget to add a very important advice, 
and it is, that even among virtuous persons she ought to be chosen 
who is best adapted by similarity of disposition, of age, of condition, 
and of state in life. 

i. Similarity of character. The bare difference of temperament 
often renders marriages unhappy, even where there is no other essential 
defect. The wife may be good, the husband may be good; but the 
mixture is different,—different in their inclinations, their manners, 
their tastes. There is a consequent lack of sympathy, and the result 
is an absence of harmony. 

2. Consistently with this principle, there should not be a notable 
disparity in years. The habits and inclinations of youth are different 
from the habits of mature years and of old age; and it is improbable 
that a young girl and a man who might be her father can live together 
without clashing of tastes and affections. Aversion and contempt 
are likely to arise on one side ; jealousy and hate on the other ; not to 
mention the unfortunate children who must inevitably lose their 
father in their tender years. 

3. Finally, there should not be too great a disparity in condition 
and state. Marriages between the noble and the lowly born, between 
rich and poor, are usually the result of blind passion that tolerates no 
previous reflection ; but as soon as the first impulse of passion sub- 
sides, regret takes its place and is followed by annoyance, indiffer- 
ence, aversion, hatred, reproach, thus rendering the union hateful 
and insupportable. 

Conformity and similarity are, then, of the greatest importance. 


> Marriage is a state of mutual affection and confidence ; and affection 
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and confidence cannot asarule exist and be maintained unless between 
equals. 

But who can give you a wife suitable under every respect ? 
God alone—God loved, God invoked, God faithfully served—behold 
the true source of the prosperous and happy termination of all 
endeavours, of all affairs, of all works, and in particular of all 
marriages. 

I must not, however, be understood to mean that by fulfilling 
these conditions you may promise yourself total exemption from 
misery—on the contrary, tribulation is, according to St. Paul, the lot 
of all married persons without distinction : Such shall have tribulation 
of the flesh; but I do wish to say that by entering on the holy 
state of Matrimony with a true vocation, and a rich dowry of virtues, 
you will not fail to find strength to bear its burthens. For in this 
case an afflicted husband or wife can turn to God and say to Him in 
all confidence: “ Thou hast laid this burthen on my shoulders—help 
me to bear it,’ and God will assuredly not refuse His helps and graces. 
But how can these supernatural helps, this divine assistance, be 
hoped for by those who enter Matrimony blindly, and who consult 
nothing but their passions. They, themselves, have chosen their own 
hell ; they must bear it, for God owes them nothing. 

Let those, then, who have thoughts of Matrimony think well on 
it. To avoid possible misfortunes let them carefully put in practice 
the suggestions that have been made in the course of this instruction. 


11 Cor, vil. 28. 
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Forty-third Wnstruction on the Sacraments 


HOW TO RECEIVE THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 
WORTHILY 


As the married state is a holy state, and as it involves a life-long 
contract and many grave obligations, it is clear that it should not 
be entered on without serious preparation and without good and holy 
dispositions. 

First of all, the sacrament demands purity of intention. We, said 
Tobias, when about to celebrate his marriage with Sara, we are the 
children of saints, and we must not be joined together like heathens that 
know not God.1 With much greater reason should this be said by 
Christians, who are bound to acknowledge that marriage is no longer 
a simple contract, or a simple religious ceremony, but a true and 
great sacrament of the New Law. Marriage, then, must be celebrated 
in a Christian, not a heathen, manner. And what is it that dis- 
tinguishes the marriage of Christians from that of heathens ? Purity 
of intention, Christian conduct, and the devout and holy celebration 
of the sacrament. 

Now, what intentions should you have for your marriage to be holy 
and Christian ? The first should be that which God had in view 
in instituting marriage. God intended to establish in marriage 
an agreeable and pleasant companionship, so as to enable man and 
woman to afford each other mutual help and comfort in family cares 
and trials and labours, and thus the more easily to attain their last 
end, eternal salvation : I¢ 1s not good for man to be alone ; let Us make 
him a help like unto himself.1 The glorious marriage of St. Joseph and 
the Blessed Virgin had no other object than mutual and affectionate 
assistance. This union, says St. Augustine, is called marriage, not 
because of the actual union of bodies, but because of the supernatural 
union of souls—a union which establishes between man and woman 
a perfect community of joys and sorrows, of labour and rest, of for- 
tune and misfortune. If, then, you find that you are not able to 
govern your house alone, you are at perfect liberty to choose a good 
and pious companion to be your companion and helper. 

The second end—an end both lawful and holy—is indicated by 
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St. Paul. It is to seek and find in marriage a remedy against incon- 
tinence which is the cause of the damnation of many: For fear of 
fornication let every man have his own wife, and let every woman have 
her own husband.1 And truly is it not far better to have recourse to 
this remedy than to live in a continual state of sin and damnation ? 
It ts better to marry than to burn,? says St. Paul. Virginity is, indeed, 
higher and nobler than marriage; but for one who cannot support 
virginity, it is better to marry. 

The third and last end—the noblest and most perfect end—is 
that of having children to be regenerated by Baptism and brought up 
holily to praise and glorify God in this life and in the life to come. 

Many marriages prove unhappy—may we not ascribe the reason 
to the unworthy motives with which the union is often entered on ? 

Besides purity of intention, those about to contract marriage 
should zealously observe honest and honourable, modest and Christian, 
relations towards each other throughout all the time that precedes 
their union—they should be modest and prudent and carefully avoid 
everything savouring of impropriety, or sin, or excess, in their visits 
and meetings. Parents should be especially careful to see that their 
children who are about to be married behave with due regard to 
modesty and propriety, and avoid all occasions likely to lead to sin. 
Persons about to marry, should, of course, be allowed to visit each 
other, and see each other, and converse with each other, so as to 
understand each other and cherish and increase mutual affection ; 
but always under prudent restrictions, and within proper limits. 

Parents should be on their guard in admitting persons into 
their house on the pretext of bringing about a union with one of 
their children. It is not rare to see young men who without the least 
thought or intention of marrying take the dishonourable pleasure of 
amusing themselves with young girls for months or years, to the 
great detriment of their spiritual and temporal interests ; and then 
when it comes to the moment to decide, they coolly vanish to return 
no more. Before permitting such visits, parents should care- 
fully enquire who they are, what are their motives and intentions, 
whether they are in a position to settle down in married life, and 
whether their family is likely to approve. Acting otherwise, parents 
will only succeed in exposing their children to the risk of pain and 
sorrow resulting from unrequited affection and bleeding hearts. 

And supposing they find everything satisfactory, they should 
not consent to have marriage deferred to too distant a date, in order 
to afford as little room as possible for the sinful intercourse and 
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deplorable acts of folly that may easily attend long engagements. 
Besides this, it not unfrequently happens in the case of long engage- 
ments that the agreement to marry is broken off, with the result that 
the families become estranged and are exposed to public ridicule ; 
while girls thus deserted seldom escape suffering in popular estimation. 

In all, then, that concerns the intercourse you permit your 
children who are under promise of marriage, it is always well not to be 
too ready to form too favourable an opinion of them. Human nature 
is always corrupt ; and hence it is no use to say, ‘‘ Oh! my daughter 
is wise, and pious and God-fearing ; and this young man is a model 
of modesty ; not even once have I noticed the slightest impropriety, 
nor even as much as an immodest word.” That may be all true ; but 
as long as human nature is human nature, their wisdom and their 
virtue form but a weak rampart against the force of evil occasions and 
violent passions. Care and watchfulness—behold a parent’s duty. 

Turning for a moment to young people, I must add that while 
the presence of their parents can indeed prevent criminal words and 
deeds, it is powerless to prevent bad thoughts, improper desires, and 
the disordered affections of the heart. Ifyou desire God to bless your 
union, you must be strictly on your guard against sins such as these 
—though completely interior, they none the less gravely soil the soul 
and are none the less hateful to God. This is strictly necessary if you 
desire to prepare worthily to receive a sacrament which in itself 
represents the purest and most immaculate of all unions—the union 
of Jesus Christ with His Church. Act, then, soas to be able to say to 
the Lord what Sara said of the time preceding her marriage with 
- Tobias: Thou knowest, O Lord, that I never coveted a husband, and 
have kept my soul clean from all lust. 

In the third place, besides the purity of intention with which you 
should enter marriage, and the Christian conduct to be observed during 
the time that precedes its celebration, you must also receive the 
sacrament holily. 

Marriage is no longer a purely natural contract, but a contract 
that has been sanctified and ennobled by the Lord. It is one of the 
seven sacraments of the Church, and its object is to establish an 
indissoluble union between a man and a woman as heads of a family 
and charged with the bringing up of their children—a sacrament 
received at the moment when in the presence of the priest and wit- 
nesses those who are being united express consent to their union. 
Marriage, then, cannot be properly celebrated between Christians 
unless in a holy and religious spirit, according to the general principle 
that “holy things should be treated holily.” 

1 Tob, iii. 16, 
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The first disposition with which to approach this sacrament 
consists in receiving it with a pure conscience free from any mortal 
sin. Should youth, dangerous occasions, and temptations have led 
you into sin, be careful to cleanse your soul by a good and salutary 
confession so as to avoid committing a sacrilege, and be thus deprived 
of the grace of the sacrament. Moreover, you should not defer your 
Confession till the last moment, but rather be careful to make it early 
and at an opportune time, so as to ensure that it is made properly 
and without undue haste or want of preparation. 

Confession, however, is not enough. The sacrament of Matri- 
mony involves great and inrevocable obligations in the sight of God. 
Hence, along with Confession, there is need of serious reflection and 
great devotion ; and the nearer the appointed day the more fervent 
and frequent should be your prayers to God that He may deign to 
bless the sacred union you are about to contract in His presence by 
solemn ceremony. 

On your way to the church, fervently invoke the Holy Spirit in 
order that He may sanctify this great union and its many consequences, 
implore the assistance of the Blessed Virgin, your Angel Guardian, 
and your patron saint, that their powerful protection may obtain you 
a good marriage and a holy and happy life in the days to come. 

In presenting yourself at the altar to receive the nuptial blessing, 
look with the eyes of faith on God who is present assisting at your 
union. It is not the priest who forms the marriage-tie, nor is it 
yet the Church—it is God in person who invisibly assists at your 
union as of old He assisted at the marriage feast of Cana in Galilee. 
This one thought should suffice to excite great devotion in your heart, © 
and enable you to act with due decorum and modesty. 

Let that I will, which imposes so irrevocable an obligation on 
you, that I will by which you reply to the priest when he asks whether 
you freely and willingly consent to your union, remind you of the 
indissolubility of the bond you contract in the presence of God on 
the altar. And the ring which the priest sanctifies by prayer and 
blessing and directs you to insert on your wife’s finger—what else is 
it but a symbol of fidelity and of mutual affection, a pledge of the 
inseparable union of hearts ? 

It is a sorrowful and horrible sight to see the way in which many 
Christians present themselves before the altar to form a union, the 
consequences of which should rather cause fear and dread. To see 
the want of devotion, the levity, the boldness and the immodesty 
with which they approach to receive this sacrament, one would say 
that marriage is a matter of little importance, a mere ceremony. Is 
not this simply an insult to the majesty of the place, and to the sanctity 
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of the sacrament ? And if so, what is to be hoped for from espousals 
such as this ? The Church invokes over them the happiest and holiest 
blessings ; yet instead of the blessings of the Church, their own bad 
dispositions deserve nothing short of the curses of heaven. 

That such marriages prove unhappy should cause no surprise. 
God and religion are excluded; and if God does not assist at the 
marriage, can we wonder if the devil should be present, and should 
strive to take possession of husband and wife; They who tn such 
manner receive Matrimony as to shut out God from themselves and from 
their mind . . . over them the devil hath power. Such is the remark- 
able expression of the Archangel Raphael to Tobias in answer to his 
objection to marrying Sara, who had already had seven husbands, 
each of whom had been struck dead the night of his marriage with 
her. 

True, it is not likely that the fate that befell the husbands of 
Sara will happen to you; yet you should take every precaution lest 
that marriage from which you expect so much happiness and joy be 
converted into a source of bitterness and rancour, and that wife, 
whom you are marrying without the proper dispositions, become an 
incarnate dernon, the trial and torment of all the dear days of your 
life—capricious, passionate, discontented, devoted to company and 
amusement, and caring nothing whatever for you, nor your children 
nor your house. Is it not only too common a story ; and is it not a 
fate to be carefully guarded against ? 

But it must not be forgotten that the dispositions and reflections 
set forth in this and the previous instruction, are not all that is required 
in order to contract marriage validly or worthily. In addition to 
all this, it is required that there should be no impediment standing 
in the way of marriage between the pair; and as this subject is of 
great importance, we must dwell on it at some length before con- 
cluding this instruction. 

In celebrating marriage certain conditions, which are called 
impediments, must be kept in view, carefully observed or scrupulously 
avoided ; otherwise the marriage is either no marriage at all—that 
is, null and void—or though valid, those who contract it become 
guilty of very serious sin in doing so. 

Hence it will be seen that impediments are of two very different 
kinds.—Annulling impediments, the presence of which renders a 
marriage absolutely null and void ; and Prohibitive impediments, the 
presence of which does not make the marriage null and void, but 
renders the persons contracting it guilty of a grave sin. 
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Annulling impediments are of various kinds, and most of them 
are well known. The more important are: 1. Relationship by blood 
or marriage. Blood relations are forbidden to marry up to the fourth 
degree—in other words third cousins are not permitted to marry. 
Relatives by marriage are also forbidden to marry—it is forbidden 
to marry the third cousin of one’s former husband or wife. To a 
certain extent the same is true of the relatives of a person with whom 
one may have had unlawful intercourse ; and the same is true with 
regard to the spiritual relationship contracted by sponsors in Baptism. 
Thus parents cannot marry the sponsors of their child, nor may the 
sponsor marry his or her god-child. Holy Orders and solemn vows of 
chastity are also annulling impediments, as is difference of religion in 
the case in which one of the parties has never been baptized. Null 
and void also is a clandestine marriage, that is to say, a union 
contracted without the presence of the parish priest (or his delegate) 
and two witnesses. This, however, applies only to those countries 
in which the decree of the Council of Trent bearing on this point 
has been properly published, and has undergone no dispensation. 

The chief prohibitive impediments are :—To marry one person 
while engaged to another ; to marry after having made a private vow 
of chastity ; to marry at forbidden times, such as Advent and Lent ; 
to contract a mixed marriage, such, for instance, as to marry a Pro- 
testant. That the Church has been and is wise and thoroughly 
justified in condemning and reprobating mixed marriages is proved 
by repeated experience—such marriages are repeatedly shown to be 
the fruitful source of public scandal, private misery, and ever-present 
danger to faith. This danger is especially evidenced in the case of the 
offspring of such marriages. God alone knows the countless numbers 
of children who have been lost to the Church and to Him because of 
mixed marriages. True the Church on account of special circum. 

tances and pressing reasons grants a dispensation under certain 
conditions ; but even so she always makes it clear that she does not 
approve, but merely permits such unions in order to avoid greater 
evils ; and to show her disapproval of such marriages, she resolutely 
refuses to impart the solemn blessing which she gives to Christian 
unions. The priest may, indeed, be present, but not once does he 
raise his hand to impart the Church’s benediction. 

I shall now conclude by summing up all that has been said thus 
far with regard to the proper preparation for the celebration of 
Matrimony :— 

1. First of all beg light and counsel from God, it is from Him 
that all our enterprises should begin, and especially those that are 
more difficult—without Him we can do no good. 
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2. Propose to yourself'an honest motive; do not act out of 
caprice or passion ; aim only at the true and solid welfare of your soul 
—in this life we have only one soul to save ; and all the rest is as nothing 
if the soul is lost. a 

3. Be very prudent and circumspect in the choice of a partner ; 
to succeed, have recourse to the proper means and follow the advice 
of the Holy Spirit who tells you not to consider exterior qualities alone, 
but before all else to regard prudence, uprightness, and solid piety— 
gifts that far surpass riches and beauty. 

4. Along with this there is required the holy fear of God at all 
times, and especially as the appointed day draws near. Far from 
you be all guilty liberties, all dangerous familiarities. If it is your 
interest to have a faithful spouse, why begin by banishing from her 
heart God’s holy fear, modesty and chastity ? If you tempt her to 
become faithless to God, how can you expect she will remain faithful 
to you? 

5. Finally, approach the altar with that purity of conscience, with 
that chastity of heart, with that piety and faith which are justly 
demanded by the sanctity and dignity of this sacrament. 

Adopting and using those means, you may be well assured that 
God will not fail to assist you, and that He will grant you the grace 
to make a good and holy and happy marriage. 


EnpD oF VoL. II. 
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